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PLINY EARLE GODDARD 


HE sudden death of Pliny Earle Goddard on July 12, 1928, 
= after an illness of long standing of whose presence he and 

his friends were unaware, removed from American anthro- 
pology one of its most vivid personalities. 

Goddard was born November 24, 1869, at Lewiston, Maine. 
He was the fourth of seven children of Charles W. and Elmira 
Nichols Goddard. His boyhood was lived at Durham, where his 
father was market gardener, florist, and Friend minister. He 
entered Oak Grove Seminary at Vassalboro, which his parents 
and sisters had attended before him, but transferred with the prin- 
cipal to Oakwood Seminary in Union Springs, New York, till 
1889, when he graduated to enter Earlham College in Indiana. 
Both in school and college Goddard largely supported himself. 
His Earlham training included a thorough old-fashioned course 
in Latin and Greek. He graduated in 1892. 

Then followed a series of principalships: Rich Square Academy 
at Lewisville, Indiana, 1892-3; Lowell Institute, Lowell, Kansas, 
1893-5; public school at Sulphur Springs, Indiana, 1895-6. He 
married Alice Rockwell of Palmyra, Michigan, on December 28, 
1893. These early years were a period of trials and poverty. 
The Lowell Institute was a newly founded Friends’ boarding 
school, which could pay its head only a percentage of tuition fees 
instead of a salary, and had the misfortune to open in a farming 
community in a year of economic disaster. The winter of 1896-7 
was one of particular penury, and Goddard worked at any open- 
ing to keep his family’s head above water. In the intervals of 
enforced idleness he began to read on the American Indians, and 
in March, 1897, went to Hoopa, California, as lay missionary for 
the Woman’s Indian Aid Association, an inter-denominational 
organization of Philadelphia. There was no road into Hoopa 
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then; Mrs. Goddard had never ridden; and Goddard piloted her 
and carried his seventeen months old daughter Myra on horse- 
back over the two days’ trail through a snowstorm. 

Hoopa proved a respite. Living conditions, though rude, were 
not uncomfortable; and there was peace. Goddard’s informal, 
simple, direct ways won the affection of the Indians; and their 
life, still largely unspoiled from native days, engaged his interest. 
He set himself not only to note their customs but to record the 
language systematically, acquiring also a fair speaking knowl- 
edge of it. More and more the plan grew in him to make ethnology 
his life work; but he was without formal training or professional 
connections and Hoopa was remote. The turning point came 
with a brief visit by Stewart Culin, who was collecting games. 
To him Goddard confided his ambitions; and received encourage- 
ment. In the summer of 1900, the venture was made. The little 
family, now including a second girl, Emma, rode out of Hoopa, 
Mrs. Coddard and the children to return temporarily to her 
Michigan home, he to attempt to gain a foothold at the University 
of California. 

In Berkeley, Goddard entered as a graduate student of Lin- 
guistics under Benjamin Ide Wheeler, then newly President and 
still free to teach. His courage as well as mind won Wheeler’s 
quick sympathies, and a University scholarship came to his aid. 
It was during this first year in Berkeley that Life and Culture of 
the Hupa was essentially completed—a work conceived and exe- 
cuted in isolation and manifesting all Goddard’s special genius 
as ethnologist and writer in purest form. In sheer quality it is 
not surpassed by any of his later works from the period of pro- 
fessional status and experience. He laid at the same time the 
foundations of his Hupa Texts and Morphology of the Hupa Lan- 
guage. 

At this time Anthropology was not yet established but was 
being considered at the University. On the organization of a 
Department under the support of Phoebe A. Hearst in September, 
1901, President Wheeler saw to it that Goddard received an in- 
structorship. Here, at the age of 32, there had arrived for the 
first time a stable opportunity to work as a scholar and to live; 
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and the family reassembled. By 1902 they ventured on the ac- 
quisition of a house; in 1904 Goddard took his doctorate under 
Wheeler; and in 1906 he became Assistant Professor. Three 
further children followed: Pliny Jr., David, and Mildred. These 
were peaceful years, devoted primarily to research, with long field 
trips. Teaching load was nominal at first, and never became so 
onerous as to lose its stimulus. Characteristically, Goddard began 
by teaching what he knew at first hand, the ethnology and lan- 
guages of the California Athapascans; but by 1909 he had gradually 
expanded his instruction to include a general course on Ethnol- 
ogy which had secured a following of some hundred and thirty 
students—at that time an unprecedented number. 

Life and Culture of the Hupa brilliantly initiated the Univer- 
sity’s series of publications in 1903, to be followed by Hupa Texts 
in 1904, Morphology in 1905, Phonology in 1907. These three set 
a new standard of completeness for treatment of a native American 
language. The University had acquired the Rousselot phonet'c 
apparatus for Goddard, who utilized it patiently to present the 
phonological aspects of Hupa, and subsequently of Kato, in the 
same detail as their structure and vocabulary. The editing of a 
manuscript of Navaho prayers left by Washington Matthews 
took Goddard into the Southwest; and he visited the Apache and 
Sarsi. 

Anthropology at California at this time was passing from pri- 
vate to state support and seemed temporarily in the doldrums; 
so when in 1909 the American Museum of Natural History 
offered an Assistant Curatorship, Goddard somewhat regretfully 
left the surroundings which had grown congenial, for greater 
opportunities. The move to New York proved crucial. It in- 
jected him into new lines of work, wider activities, and personal 
contacts which were to make him a factor in the upbuilding of 
American Anthropology in which until then he had participated 
chiefly locally and through his personal studies. Typically, the 
opening came late, at forty. 

Within a year, he was made Associate Curator, and in 1914 
Curator of Ethnology, serving at various times as Acting Curator 
of the Division of Anthropology. Beginning in 1915, he was 
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Lecturer in Anthropology at Columbia University. He was 
Editor of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST from 1915 to 1920; and 
founder and co-editor with Franz Boas of the International Jour- 
nal of American Linguistics, since 1917. He served at various 
times on the council or as officer of the American Anthropological 
Association, the American Folk-Lore Society, and the American 
Ethnological Society. At the time of his death he was Secretary 
of the Committee on Organization of the Twenty-third Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists. 

In the American Museum, Goddard quickly developed an inter- 
est new to him until then: in collections and exhibits. He threw 
much energy into the improvement of the display halls in his 
charge, and those devoted to the Northwest and Southwest were 
painstakingly and lovingly reinstalled under his personal super- 
vision. An outgrowth of this work was the preparation of hand- 
books on these areas: Indians of the Southwest in 1913, Indians 
of the Northwest in 1924. These are the first general, authentic 
reviews of all the cultures of the two regions, and Goddard’s 
vivid conceptualization and compact, nervous style served their 
best to render the booklets useful and readable. 

His intensive studies continued to center in the Athapascan 
field. Chipewyan, Beaver, and Sarsi in the North, Jicarilla, San 
Carlos, and White Mountain Apache in the Southwest, all 
yielded collections of texts, supplemented in a number of cases 
by analyses of the languages and studies of the general culture, 
religion, or mythology of the same tribes. In later years, Goddard 
evinced special interest in several problems of broad bearing, such 
as the classification and genetic relation of languages, the history 
of the Uto-Aztecan stock, and the antiquity of Man in America. 

In general, however, Goddard’s deepest interests were not 
abstractly theoretical. His intuitional impulses were stronger than 
his purely intellectual ones; and all his work, especially his best, 
was highly charged with feeling. This feeling demanded concrete 
material to attach itself to, and sought and brought out with 
peculiar effectiveness what may be called its flavors, both cul- 
tural and personal. For Goddard it was not a duty but an intense 
satisfaction to secure his data, and so far as possible present them, 
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in the native speech. He did not learn this method from anthro- 
pological precedent, but developed it from within, in his years of 
isolation. Similarly, a culture as such meant much less to him 
than that part of a culture lived and felt by a particular Indian. 
Many of his ethnological accounts are essentially such personal- 
ized renditions from one or two individuals; and between him and 
his informants there always existed a strong bond of affection. 
Analysis per se interested Goddard only slightly, and synthesis 
less. It was the data themselves, in their aura of experience by 
personalities, that drew him and that he reproduced with feli- 
citous fidelity. Ethnologic or linguistic study therefore always 
meant to him field work; not so much because this secured new 
or exacter materials, as because it secured the only materials 
really worth while in their livingness. In consequence his publica- 
tions may sometimes be disappointing to those looking for com- 
parative ethnographical data, but never to him who appreciates 
a clean-cut, saturated impression of a culture and the reactions 
of the people who lived in it. Not that Goddard was incapable 
of theoretical thinking. His intellect was keen and quick, his 
critical faculty incisive. It was only that he estimated intellec- 
tualism lightly, the human spirit and feelings reverently. To 
him the golden tree of life was green indeed. 

The same impulses animated the man as his works. Above all, 
he craved and gave affection. Where this was thwarted, hostility 
might spring up in its place; but his enmities were frank and 
direct, often disadvantageously unconcealed. When he was free to 
act according to his nature, decisions formed themselves in him with 
immediacy, spontaneity, and undividedly, and he carried them 
out with unhesitating courage. He had his periods of indecision, 
discouragement, or boredom; they came when outer circumstances 
constrained his affective tendencies. Where: an issue concerned 
chiefly himself, a sense of futility seemed often to invade him: 
he became half-hearted, non-resistant, sometimes pacifistically 
resigned. He needed a cause to bring out his best; in a cause, his 
eye lit up, the steel in him flashed, and he rejoiced in the clean- 
ness of combat. All his life he was a hero-worshipper: and he 
threw into the worship a quality of heroism of his own, as well 
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as endless devotion. There flowed in him in these qualities much 
of his ancestral Quakerism, of which even external mannerisms 
persisted as symbols long after he had given up its formal tenets. 
Essentially he remained a Quaker to the end—idealist, devotee 
of the simple in humanity and the direct in relations, martyr if 
necessary. His habits were consistent. He was personally frugal 
to abstemiousness, fond of the homespun in speech and manner, 
distrustful of all incitements from the outer world, little suscepti- 
ble to the esthetic forms of emotion, but sensitively responsive 
to the emotions of living beings. Often almost shy in casual 
company or official relation, he was frankness itself in the con- 
tact of man to man, and then not only at ease but overflowing 
with playfulness and quite unusual charm. His wit was pungent 
to bitingness; his fundamental humility unwavering and un- 
abashed; his friendships were loyalties. 
A. L. KROEBER 
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HISTORY OF ETHNOLOGICAL THEORIES 


By PAUL RADIN 


i Nigee first interpretation of primitive mentality that can lay 
claim to any degree of completeness was that advanced 

by E. B. Tylor in his two famous books Researches into 
the Early History of Mankind and Primitive Culture. It goes 
without saying that no theory promulgated in England between 
1860 and 1880 could possibly be other than evolutionistic and 
so we find in Tylor the study of the cultures of primitive people 
subordinated to the larger issue of their bearing on the history 
of mankind in general and of modern civilizations in particular. 
He was, in fact, not specifically interested in the analysis of primi- 
tive mentality. His interest lay rather in the determination of 
the nature of the basic cultural foundations from which the higher 
civilizations of Europe and Asia had developed. For that reason 
his works treat as fully, if not more so, the beliefs, customs, and 
superstitions of the illiterate peoples of Europe and Asia as those 
of so-called primitive people. If ever a series of evolutionary 
steps seemed perfect and free from all illusion it was the one 
he was so largely instrumental in establishing. For Europe he 
postulated first, a period in which magical rites, superstitious 
observances, and meaningless customs were still functioning, 
then one where all these elements still persisted but functioned 
only partially and where at least a small minority had progressed 
far beyond them, and finally modern Europe since the Renais- 
sance. To him the history of Europe was but a special example 
of a very general cultural phenomenon. What happened there 
he argued, must have taken place in other regions as well— 
Asia Minor, Egypt, China, India, etc. 

For Tylor and his school, primitive peoples represented the 
earliest period in a long series of cultural stages and they were 
studied from a definitely evolutionary orientation. As we have 
stated, the precise nature of primitive mentality was of compara- 
tively subordinate interest to them. Tylor and his school began 
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with an axiom that represented a heritage from the eighteenth 
century philosophy of enlightenment, with its romantic postula- 
tion of human equality the world over. The correctness of this 
assumption was not doubted, and whatever misgivings the evolu- 
tionary ethnologists may at times have had were dispelled by 
the lesson taught by the facts collected among primitive people 
namely, that the latter reasoned like us but from false misespre 
and from ridiculously inadequate and uncritically evaluated data. 
Why a given people had stopped at a certain period in its develop- 
ment was never adequately explained. Yet the very fact that 
there were so many gradations, that scholars could speak of a 
period of savagery, barbarism, etc., and that every people had 
attained a little eminence along some particular direction—this 
held true of so-called savages too—all this seemed to confirm 
the hypothesis of similarity in mental processes. No cranial 
variations like those subsequently found—Neanderthal man, 
Heidelberg man, etc-—were known at the time to disturb their 
equanimity. Rational thinking was assumed to have antedated 
the domestication of man. 

One of the consequences of this standpoint was perhaps 
somewhat curious, for it entailed the assumption of a subsidiary 
hypothesis, namely the multiple origin of culture. There was some 
hesitation at first in the case of Tylor who was deeply impressed 
by the similarities between certain elements in the ancient abori- 
ginal civilizations of Mexico and India, but even with him finally 
the victory of the theory of multiple origin was complete. It 
could not very well have been otherwise, for it flowed directly 
from the predication of identical logical thinking among all 
peoples, primitive and civilized. 

A third principle of interpretation must be added to the above 
two, the significance of cultural survivals, a principle destined 
to be almost more of a bane than a benefit to the study of ethno- 
logy and history. At its worst it meant that petrified customs, 
bearing a similarity varying from practical identity to the most 
tenuous of external resemblances, were massed together and then 
quite uncritically treated as a unified whole representative of a 
past cultural stage. The emotional and intellectual reactions of 
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the backward populations of our own civilizations about which 
these investigators knew something, and of primitive peoples 
about which they knew very little indeed, were equated without 
the slightest hesitation and then projected into the past. The 
marked symbolism of the petrified customs of European peoples 
and that of primitive peoples was regarded as springing from the 
same source. They represented the shell of outgrown or essen- 
tially functionless customs and beliefs, still accompanied by emo- 
tional reactions richly laden with what today we should call 
unconscious elements and the survival of an older form of think- 
ing wherein analogy played a dominant part. In spite, then, of 
an analysis fundamentally correct, all symbolism was treated 
alike, in this way obscuring many of the psychological and his- 
torical problems concealed within it. 

All these factors had their share in introducing into the 
application of the theory of survival a laxness that has justly 
brought it into discredit. Tylor himself, with his admirable 
sanity and sense of proportion, succeeded in keeping free from 
many of the defects of the method, yet he, no more than his 
successors, examined the basic concepts with which he was deal- 
ing. This perhaps could hardly have been expected of investiga- 
tors of his time, especially when we recall the nature of the prob- 
lems they set themselves to solve and the imperfect condition of 
the sources with which they had to content themselves. 

Such were the basic psychological assumptions of the evolu- 
tionary school. It was the contention of the adherents of this 
method that the two ends of the historical chain were known, 
the first being the culture of living primitive peoples and the sec- 
ond, the higher civilizations of Europe, Africa, and Asia. Impreg- 
nated as they were with the triumphant atmosphere of the evolu- 
tionistic philosophy of the eighteen-seventies and eighteen- 
eighties, the task appeared almost luminously clear and relatively 
easy. What was common to all, what was generalized and un- 
integrated, that clearly they felt was historically the older. If 
that could then be demonstrated to exist among primitive 
peoples, the problem was solved. If some ethnologists today are 
surprised that an intricate culture-process could ever have been 
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envisaged quite so simply, if they are amazed that Tylor and his 
school should have felt so confident about their position, let 
them remember that this was the striking trait of all the scientists 
of the day. They all believed in a straight-line evolution begin- 
ning with an undifferentiated base and they all felt little concern 
for any of the problems connected with the mechanism of culture, 
except of the most generalized kind. 

Inadequate as such an interpretation was for the data of 
zoology and botany, it was simply fatal for ethnology, where the 
known facts were sparse and had been uncritically gathered. It 
gave rise to schemes of development inherently misleading and 
deflected attention from the examination of the true nature of 
primitive civilizations and of the mechanism of cultural trans- 
mission. In England, the birthplace of modern ethnology, the 
frankly evolutionary interpretation that prevailed in the eighteen- 
seventies and eighteen-nineties, has never been wholly abandoned. 
Tylor’s doctrine of animism has, it is true, been criticized there 
but only because it was felt to be too high a form of religious 
expression to be assumed as original. A stage called pre-animism, 
as well as one entirely dominated by magic, have been predi- 
cated as antedating it. And so the scheme persists. When, for 
instance, French sociologists like Durkheim and a philosopher 
like Lévy-Bruhl attempt to analyze anew the background of 
primitive culture and the nature of primitive mentality itself, 
we get reactions like the contemptuous attitude of Sir J. Frazer 
to the theories of Lévy-Bruhl, or the profound disregard of the 
implications inhering in the unusually accurate records published 
by the American ethnologists or the profound resentment of 
the conclusions arrived at by the German diffusionists led by 
Grabner or, finally, the hysteria brought on by Rivers’ and Elliot- 
Smith’s attempt to re-examine the concept of independent origins 
and the nature of cultural transmission. 

Today, particularly here in America, the reaction against the 
work of men like Tylor, Robertson-Smith, Frazer, etc. is very 
strong. Yet we must not forget that it is easy to be unfair to 
such scholars. Despite all the mischief caused by the uncritical 
application of evolutionary theory to the history of civilization, 
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the early English anthropologists by their acumen, their inter- 
pretations, and their intuitions, laid the foundations not only 
for the ethnology of our own time but for the more mature 
ethnology of the future. In many instances where they have 
palpably gone wrong they have been victimized by the uncritical, 
incomplete, and unintelligent manner in which the sources, on 
which they have been compelled to rely, were collected and pre- 
sented. It is true enough that their failure to critically evaluate 
their sources is a blot which it is not easy to erase. But they might 
conceivably retort that it was but natural for them to assume that 
those whose ostensible profession it was to collect data knew their 
business reasonably well. Yet this hardly excuses them. 

The continental theorists of France and Germany, in spite 
of their critical attitude toward the English school, are in certain 
fundamental respects no better. Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, Grib- 
ner, and the psycho-analysts are if anything, worse, in the naive 
way in which they select their facts irrespective of author, date, 
or circumstances. As we shall see, they too did not subject some 
of their fundamental conceptions to any adequate analysis. 
Without realizing it they in fact took over ideas that had grown 
out of the evolutionary hypothesis and the interpretations of 
Tylor. 

The evolutionary ethnologists can be said to have left a 
definite heritage of concepts, first the theory of multiple origin, 
secondly the assumption that ethnology was, to all intents 
and purposes, a science, and thirdly the assumption that primitive 
peoples are to be equated with the illiterate and backward peoples 
among ourselves. 

First and foremost, of course, is the concept of multiple origin, 
the hypothesis that all peoples have, within themselves, the pos- 
sibilities of originating the basic elements of civilization. The 
theory itself antedated Tylor. But it was Tylor and Robertson- 
Smith and their comparative method which focussed attention 
upon it. 

In Germany that curious thinker, Adolf Bastian, attempted 
to give it psychological depth. Bastian consistently refused to 
admit that the various endeavors made by some of his compatriots 
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to present the essentials of his theory were correct and since it 
is admittedly well-nigh impossible to get any very clear concep- 
tion of his standpoint from his voluminous, disorganized, and 
incoherent works, he has been somewhat unduly neglected, especi- 
ally outside of Germany. In spite of his pedantic obscurity, 
however, the general trend of what he wanted to say is fairly 
definite. Curiously enough, although he was a most assiduous 
collector of facts, even if in a most reprehensibly disjointed 
manner, it seems extremely doubtful whether his interpretations 
were based upon them. The actual facts always give us the im- 
pression of being mere illustrative material for a psychological 
and philosophical position arrived at independently of them. 

Bastian represents the first of a fairly large number of ethnol- 
ogists in Germany and France who definitely subordinated the 
facts to theories. Briefly he held the following position. In all 
the domains of human culture—social organization, art, and 
religion, but particularly in philosophy and language—there 
exists a definitely restricted number of ideas which have recurred 
again and again, and upon these ideas and concepts a particular 
form and characterization have been imposed by geographical 
and economic conditions. These latter are identical with the 
“geographical provinces” postulated by the great geographer 
Ratzel, from whom Bastian borrowed the concept. Thus, with 
Tylor he really accepted the prevailing view of the nineteenth 
century that no inherent difference existed between the mentality 
of primitive and civilized man. 

It would be erroneous, however, to imagine that Bastian 
visualized the mentality of primitive man in the manner char- 
acteristic of the great English theorists. According to them 
primitive man simply made vague and incorrect applications of 
normal logical thinking. The “elementary ideas” of Bastian, on 
the other hand, were expressions of certain psychic activities 
inhering in the human mind and largely of an unconscious char- 
acter. In short his theory was quite uninfluenced by either the 
evolutionary philosophy of the second half of the nineteenth 
century or by the historical method of his German contem- 
poraries. One striking merit it possessed: it explained or, if you 
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will, justified the hypothesis of multiple origin in a way Tylor 
and the English school had never succeeded in doing. In Tylor’s 
case there is always the feeling that the acceptance of the theory 
of the multiple origins of culture was an afterthought. Here, 
with Bastian, it is the foundation of his whole edifice. 

In the United States where so much of the best ethnographic 
work has been done, the trend from the very earliest days was 
definitely anti-evolutionistic and anti-historical, the only excep- 
tion, of course, being Lewis Morgan. But he has always had 
ludicrously little influence in America. This anti-evolutionistic 
tendency was always associated with a militant acceptance of 
the hypothesis of multiple origin, at first quite independent of 
Bastian’s ideas. The great figures of the early period of ethno- 
graphic research in America, men like Otis T. Mason, J. W. 
Powell, and D. Brinton, assumed the diversity of cultural origins 
as axiomatic. The fashion in which they spoke of the operation 
of psychic forces was always vague, incoherent, and somewhat 
pretentious. Like the other ethnological theorists of the nine- 
teenth century they assumed that the difference between the 
mentality of primitive peoples and of ourselves was one of degree 
and not of kind. 

What can be called the second period in American ethnological 
theory was ushered in by Professor Franz Boas. He developed 
a rigorous analytical method in the study of the American 
Indians, which has been of far-reaching influence upon all subse- 
quent research.' He, too, accepted as axiomatic the theory of 
multiple origins, and in obedience to this theory he insisted upon 
describing each culture in terms of its greatest achievement. The 
existence of such cultural peaks in every area was then interpreted 
as proof that every people had, unaided, succeeded in developing 
themselves along certain characteristiclines. Historical considera- 
tions, except some vague intertribal borrowings of a restricted 
nature, were, on the whole, excluded.’ 


1 Perhaps the best example and, ut the same time, the reductio ad absurdum of 
the method is Dr. Goldenweiser’s essay, Totemism, an Analytical Study. 
* This, in spite of all insistence to the contrary. 
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In short the so-called historical method of Professor Boas is 
really a purely logical and analytical one and is naively unhis- 
torical. It can perhaps be best illustrated by the following ex- 
ample. If, for instance, it is logically probable that the method 
of reckoning descent in a clan might have originated either in 
the matrilineal or the patrilineal line and tribes are found where 
one or the other system prevails, Professor Boas would insist 
that this is all that interests us and covertly assume that this 
represents an original condition. In other words, a static fact of 
a particular period is regarded as pointing to an ultimate his- 
torical condition. If the Dakota Indians, all of whose linguisti- 
cally and culturally cognate neighbors have a clan organization, 
do not themselves possess one, this is taken to mean that they 
never possessed one, despite the presence of a specific kinship 
terminology generally found associated with the clan and despite 
the fact that outlying divisions of the tribe actually have a clan 
organization. No more blatantly unhistorical approach can well 
be imagined. That a social structure like the clan can break 
down with ease is a fact that the members of this school will 
under no circumstances tolerate. In other words, we have here 
a frank avowal that wherever possible a non-historical explana- 
tion is to be preferred to an historical one. Now since some of 
the very best ethnographical data have been collected by members 
of the Boas school, their theoretical bias has led to a marked 
distortion in the collection and presentation of the facts. Quite 
naturally the data collected unwittingly emphasized their stand- 
point and this has made it very difficult to attempt any positive 
reconstructions. However, while the method of Professor Boas 
and his school has thus been a baneful influence in this respect 
it has had a most beneficial influence in other ways, and has 
enabled us to get a more complete picture of primitive society 
than had been known before. 

The second of the heritages taken over from the evolutionary 
period was the idea that ethnology is essentially a biological 
science. Survivals were treated as though they were fossils and 
purely biological concepts, such as convergence, were freely 
bandied about. It was likewise, because of this underlying as- 
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sumption, that the ideas of fixity and unchangeableness of primi- 
tive peoples took such firm roots. What we have reflected here 
is the concept of the fixity of species. It is to this same heritage 
that the numerous attempts at exact and rigid schemes of classi- 
fication were due. Indeed, the whole atmosphere was that of 
the laboratory and all interest can be said to have been centered 
in facts that could be quantitatively measured. Ethnologists 
sought to determine the traits of a given culture much as biolo- 
gists sought for criteria for the establishment of species and genera. 
The study of the intangible factors that exist in all cultures or 
the application of a dynamic viewpoint, was as foreign to them 
as was biological chemistry to the majority of the older generation 
of evolutionists. Even where so-called historical schools developed, 
like those of Grabner and Elliot-Smith, much of this essentially 
biological type of classification on the basis of specific criteria 
has persisted, though apparently this fact is not realized. 
Most baneful in its influence in the study of primitive peoples 
has, of course, been the concept of fixity as used by practically 
all the anthropological theorists. None of them, no matter how 
historically-minded they claimed to be, ever stopped to trace 
its genesis or examine its justification. It has passed into sociolo- 
gical and historical text-books and nothing short of a bolshevistic 
upheaval is likely to dislodge it for another generation or two. 

The third inheritance is of a more insidious type and consists 
of the wholesale equation of the mentality and the culture of the 
illiterate peoples among ourselves with that of primitive peoples. 
This equation, we have seen, has a necessary corollary for the 
theory of evolutionary stages and seemed quite plausible enough 
when the resemblance in belief and custom between the two was 
the dominant interest. Indeed so valid did it seem and so valid 
does it still appear to innumerable theorists, that no investigator 
has ever seriously stopped to envisage the actual conditions. 

Yet the moment we do so this equation loses much of its sig- 
nificance. The illiterate European of the Middle Ages, for instance, 
was always surrounded by representative members of the educated 
classes. Cross-currents of the most varied kind touched him at 
every point. There was a definitive break between the viewpoint 
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embodied in his usual customs and interpretations and the one he 
was taught by the priests to regard as true and officially sanctioned. 
And this break, which frequently took the form of a conflict, 
robbed the customs of much of their dynamic character and en- 
dowed them with a certain fixity and with a tendency to persist 
unchanged. This and the fact that in the tenets of the Church they 
had the example of a dogmatic permanence with which no in- 
dividual was permitted to interfere, contributed definitely toward 
eliminating all personal variations in their attitude toward the 
fixed symbolism of custom and belief. The peasant group was to 
all intents and purposes an undifferentiated unit in this regard. 
Their symbolism, too, was of a composite origin. Part of it repre- 
sented an inert survival of what had once been functional, part of 
it was semi-functional—the local festivals, customs, etc.— toward 
which the Church took a passive attitude, and part of it, finally, 
was definitely functional, namely the symbolism sanctioned by 
the Church officially. 

In spite of the belief to the contrary most of the above assump- 
tions inhere quite definitely in the theory now to be briefly 
considered, that of the French sociologists. 

The sociological school that flourished in France toward the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present century under the 
recognized leadership of Emile Durkheim, has its roots in the 
philosophy of Comte and the sociology of Herbert Spencer. From 
Comte, Durkheim inherited his concept of society, his mania for 
rules, the rigidity and dogmatism of his system; from Spencer, his 
interest in the genesis of ideas and the comparative method. Of 
other influences certainly the most significant was that of the 
German school of folk-psychology (V élkerpsychologie) of Steinthal, 
Lazarus, and Wundt. All these various ideas and influences he 
welded together into a coherent system of sociology with a definite- 
ness and a precision hitherto unattained. 

This is not the place to enter into a discussion of his theory. 
That has been done by numerous scholars for the last twenty years. 
All we wish to point out here is that the fundamental tenet of 
Durkheim is that the study of the individual will never disclose 
the laws governing the society. To do that we must determine 
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and investigate what he so aptly called the représentations collec- 
tives. Now these “‘collective representations” can only be obtained 
by the comparison of one society as a unit with another, by the 
mutual interaction of societies. The individual can only be under- 
stood if we realize that these collective representations impose 
themselves upon him and determine his thoughts and actions. 

In trying to properly evaluate Durkheim’s ideas it is well to 
remember that he arrived at his concept of collective represen- 
tations from a study of the data of our civilization and that his 
interest in primitive peoples represented an application of certain 
general principles to a particular set of facts. In other words it 
was merely illustrative. 

The secondary nature of his interest in the data of primitive 
culture led to a curious neglect of all critical evaluation of the 
sources themselves. The hypothesis itself rendered variations in 
the facts and the attitude of individuals negligible and this seemed 
to be borne out admirably by the data obtained from primitive 
peoples. All that remained to be done, then, was to determine the 
extent to which the study of the collective representations among 
primitive peoples could throw any light upon the genesis of our 
own categories and logical principles. Durkheim and his school 
were at one with the English theorists in not predicating any 
essential difference between our own and primitive mentality.’ 
A gradation among the cultures of primitive people was however 
tacitly assumed and a time-honored heirloom of the evolutionist 
school, namely that the Australian aborigines represented the 
lowest of surviving primitive civilizations, was accepted without 
the slightest hesitancy. 

The school of Durkheim has given us no new characterization 
of primitive mentality specifically. What it sought to do was 'to 
explain, in terms of society, why it is that cultures, all over the 
world, take on certain forms and crystallize along certain lines. 
What Bastian ascribed to psychic necessity, they ascribe to societal 
necessity. The forces expressing themselves in collective repre- 
sentations are as fixed and definite as those expressing themselves 


* Except, of course, Lévy-Bruhl, who in some fundamental ways does not belong 
to this school, although he is intimately associated with it. 
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in Bastian’s elementary ideas. For both the theory of multiple 
origin was axiomatic and both systems are fundamentally un- 
historical. 

By thus cutting itself off from all interest in the critical 
evaluation of the sources and by blinding itself to the implications 
of the numerous variations found in primitive society, Durkheim 
needlessly stultified a method and a viewpoint which has numerous 
elements of truth in it and which, even with its many defects, 
constitutes a most salutary antidote to the crude and uncritical 
individualism of so many ethnologists and sociologists. 

We must now turn to an essentially different theory although 
it emanated directly from thatof Durkheim, that of L. Lévy-Bruhl, 
as elucidated for the first time in a very fascinating volume, 
Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures. Here for the 
first time we meet with an interpretation of primitive culture, 
which one might have expected the English evolutionists to have 
developed, namely that primitive mentality is different in kind 
from our own, that, for example, our laws of logical thinking do 
not hold for it. The work in which he embodied these views is 
certainly one of the most brilliant in the whole range of ethno- 
logical literature and his lucid—somewhat too lucid—presentation 
of his two main contentions—the prelogical mind and the par- 
ticipation mystique of primitive peoples—have led to an unusually 
sympathetic reception of his views. Since it represents a real break 
with the views previously discussed it deserves more than a 
passing treatment. 

We must insist, at the outset, that the manner in which Lévy- 
Bruhl uses his facts is open to two serious criticisms. They are, 
first of all, frankly illustrative of a general assumption, namely, 
the collective representations of Durkheim; and, secondly, they 
are accepted without the slightest attempt to critically control 
or evaluate them. This is the comparative method at its worst 
and is difficult to pardon in one who has set out to present certain 
facts in a hitherto novel way, a way which implies an entirely 
new psychological orientation. This total lack of a critical attitude 
toward his sources is Lévy-Bruhl’s cardinal defect and has led 
to some of his most glaring misinterpretations. Take, for example, 
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his statement that the American ethnologist, Cushing, whose 
romantic proclivities were very well known, possessed a mental 
suppleness of so extraordinary a kind that he eventually was able 
to think like the Zufii among whom he lived! Now this is an 
exceedingly vital matter. The fact that a Western European 
could so completely identify himself with the natives he was 
investigating as to be able to think like them would give to the 
data obtained by such a man an unusual degree of authority. We 
are justified then in demanding of Lévy-Bruhl on whose authority 
he makes such an extravagant claim.for Cushing. He does not 
give it, but it is well known that this appraisement comes from 
Cushing himself. A quotation from Cushing follows recounting, 
in the latter’s words, the supposed belief of the Zufii that even 
utensils in common use, known to have been manufactured by 
them, possess mystical properties and may, according to circum- 
stances, become malevolent or benevolent. No other example is 
given to prove this exceedingly important point. Now, in addition 
to the above quotation from Cushing, one in which, as a matter of 
fact, Cushing has been most hopelessly led astray, he stresses 
with approval another of Cushing’s obiter dicta, namely the extra- 
ordinary persistence among the Zufii of the form of utensils, 
down to the most minute details of ornamentation. This per- 
sistence, he insists, is due to the belief that mystic powers inhere 
in them. It is characteristic of Lévy-Bruhl’s method that he 
accepts Cushing’s statement and interpretation without any hesi- 
tation. His only “‘substantiation” comes from the vague statement 
of a comparatively unknown informant. Yet on the strength of 
these two “‘authorities” he, later on, infers that 
even what is in appearance the most insignificant innovation opens the door 
to certain dangers, may free hostile forces and eventually cause the death 
of the author and those connected with him.5 

In another passage, in connection with the very common 
belief that the earth is sacred, quoted from Pechuel-Loesche for 
the Loango Negroes, he adds, 


‘ Lévy-Bruhl, 35-36. 
Ibid., 34. 
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The same belief exists among the North American Indians who consider 
it a sacrilege to cultivate the soil because this might mean the harming of 
the mystical power inhering in it and thus draw in its train the most dire- 
ful consequences.® 

No authority is given and the statement, certainly as applied to 
large portions of America, is quite incorrect if, indeed, it holds at 
all.? Such examples can be multiplied ad nauseam. How com- 
pletely one-sided is his use of the sources is shown by the fact that 
he has actually excluded from consideration all the information 
bearing on the idea of a supreme deity, creation myths, etc., 
which has been available and accessible for some years. He has 
only himself to blame, therefore, if such omissions are attributed 
to the fact that they do not fit into his theory. 

Lévy-Bruhl starts with two assumptions, the collective repre- 
sentations, and the fixity of culture. All the members of a tribe 
are pictured as thinking alike and as having the same reactions, 
and one tribe is just like another and can be used to illustrate the 
general tenets of the theory. Arawaks of Brazil are thrown to- 
gether with Negroes from.Loango, and Australians with Polyne- 
sians and Zuni Indians. 

For Lévy-Bruhl the fundamental trait of the mental activity 
of primitive people is its lack of differentiation: It is so little 
differentiated, he insists, that a native is 


not capable of separating ideas or images of objects from the sentiments, 
emotions and passions that call forth these ideas and images or which are 
engendered by them. This interpenetration of the “representation” with 
emotional and motor elements takes the thought of primitive man out of the 
sphere of the properly-speaking cognitive activities. These representations 
imply not merely that he has an image of the object which he believes to 
be real but that he expects something from it and fears it, that a specific 
activity emanates from it and is exercised upon it. This is an influence ... . 
occult power, which varies according to circumstances and objects, but which 
is always real to the primitive mind and forms an integral part of his repre- 
sentation.* 


Now this form of mental activity, we know, he calls mystical. 
Ibid., 34. 
7 To substantiate the statement that the various parts of the body exercise 
magical influences, he not only uses a secondary source (K. T. Preuss) but a theory 
of Preuss! 


8 Ibid., 30. 
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Mysticism, here, is of course not to be taken in the religious sense, 
but signifies simply 


a belief in forces, influences and activities that are real although impercepti- 
ble to our senses. The reality of the primitives is, in other words, a mystical 


one.?® 

It is the mystical property of things and not the attributes given 
us by our sense-impressions which possess reality. To this belief, 
he insists, is due the primitive indifference to experimental tests 
of the truth of an event or a statement. 

From the above flow two fundamental postulates, first the 
law of participation implying a “participation”? between the in- 
dividuals and objects bound together in a “collective represen- 
tation’; and secondly the prelogical nature of their thought, 
implying an indifference to the law of contradiction. 

According to this form of mentality the opposition between the one and 
the many, identity and dissimilarity, etc., does not entail the necessity of 
affirming one of these terms if one denies the other or inversely.’° 

The ordinary cause and effect relation is non-existent, of course. 
From the viewpoint of the content of the “representations” such 
a mentality is mystical and from the viewpoint of their inter- 
connections, prelogical. 

Lévy-Bruhl’s theory has been discussed so frequently within 
the last few years that we shall limit ourselves here to just a few 
observations. It has already been pointed out by previous critics 
of his position, that even the most sophisticated member of our 
community is at times subject to prelogical lapses and that not an 
inconsiderable portion of our community are prelogical a good 
part of the time. Now this very capacity of an individual to think 
both logically and prelogically seems to suggest that we are here 
dealing with a certain general psychical trait and that it is @ priori 
unlikely that primitive man should therefore be completely devoid 
of the logical faculty, unless indeed we assume that prelogical 
mentality represents a period antedating the appearance of logical 
thinking, an inference which Lévy-Bruhl emphatically repudiates. 
Now if we examine those moments when we are prone to prelogical 


Ibid., 30. 
10 Ibid., 77. 
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lapses they will, I think, be seen to coincide with an attitude of 
indifference or of complete absorption in one particular trend of 
thought. In both instances the logical function is voluntarily not 
exercised. If Lévy-Bruhl had contended that this attitude of 
indifference was the dominant one among primitive people, if 
he had even contended that for some reason or another, primitive 
people were prevented from exercising their will toward logical 
functioning most of the time, or indeed that “pure” logical think- 
ing was relatively rare among them, he would have been measur- 
ably nearer the-truth. In the form in which he has stated his 
theory both the facts and psychological probability are simply 
against him. Methodologically, too, the very fact that the same 
set of data is susceptible of two interpretations, one making primi- 
tive mentality akin to ours, and the other making it prelogical, 
itself constitutes a ground for caution. Indeed Lévy-.ruhl seems 
to have fallen a victim to that very post hoc ergo propter hoc 
argumentation that he hurls against the English school and has, in 
fact, argued that the prevailingly affective tone of primitive 
beliefs and activities constitutes a denial of the possibility of 
logical thought. 

Yet however negative be the attitude we may be compelled 
to take toward his analysis, to Lévy-Bruhl belongs the merit, 
paradoxically enough, of having envisaged the ethnological prob- 
lems customarily dealt with, in a way that is more likely ‘to lead to 
a penetrative analysis of certain of the aspects of primitive men- 
tality than did previous attempts. He has caught something of the 
psychological spirit of our time as the sympathetic reception 
accorded to his views by contemporary psychologists and soci- 
ologists attests. Perhaps it is not with unmixed feelings that the 
positivist Lévy-Bruhl views the incorporation of his fundamental 
postulates into what he would call the psycho-analy tic mysticism 
of Jung. 

The psychological inroads into ethnology, to which I wish now 
to turn, suffer from practically all the defects pointed out in the 
criticism of Lévy-Bruhl. Their knowledge of the actual data is, 
on the whole, not so good and is used even more uncritically. 
For so keen a thinker as Freud, his Totem and Taboo is really a 
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woful performance. Freud and his school have shown most interest 
in primitive mythology and its relations to dreams, a field that is 
bound to become of the utmost importance for the ethnology of 
the future. The interpretation of dream symbolism is still, how- 
ever, in such an inchoate condition and the psycho-analysts’ use 
of ethnographic data is still so slovenly and unintelligent that all 
the inferences they have so far made, are of comparatively little 
value. . That there are extremely important inferences to be 
drawn is quite transparent. But even if the analyses, made by 
such Freudians as Rank, Abrahams, etc., should prove to be true, 
it would still be necessary to demonstrate that the myths of the 
primitive people really represent dreams they have or once had 
and are not simply old stereotyped patterns. That the concepts 
with which the Freudians work—the complexes, identification, 
transference, suppression, ambivalence, sublimation—that these 
play as great a role among primitive peoples as amongst us, is 
evident. Yet what that role is, only the most careful and thorough 
investigation can disclose. 

It seems somewhat unfortunate that the only attempts made 
by professional ethnologists to apply the Freudian doctrines to 
ethnological data, those of Rivers and Malinowski, should not 
have confined themselves to the more prosaic task of presenting 
the actual facts quite free from the suspicion of theorizing." 

The psycho-analytic school of Adler has made no attempt to 
interpret primitive man and yet the main tenets of his theory 
could easily be applied with advantage to the ethnological data. 
Such concepts as the guiding-fiction, the orientation toward a 
predetermined goal, the will-to-power, and the inferiority complex, 
are likely to throw a flood of light on primitive activities and 


1 W. H. R. Rivers, Conservatism and Plasticity, and B. Malinowski, Psycho- 
analysis and Anthropology (Psyche, vol.55, no. 4, April, 1924). Rivers employed the 
Freudian doctrine of transference to explain the psychology behind the domination 
exercised by a small number of “immigrants” possessed of a high culture, and Malinow- 
ski employed it to prove a correlation between a patrilineal and matrilineal society 
and the differentiation of what is called the “nuclear complex.” How dangerous 
such theorizing is is manifest from the fact that the “nuclear complex” arrived at from 
the study of the Trobriand islanders as typical of a matrilineal society, can be shown 
to exist among certain American Indian tribes who have a patrilineal reckoning. 
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thought. Indeed, related if not identical inferences have already 
been drawn by not a few ethnoloygists on the basis of their personal 
acquaintance with primitive communities without any knowledge 
of Adler’s theories. Adler’s Individual Psychology has the merit 
of being dynamic and of not being entangled in special sociological 
or psychological theories. It perhaps errs on the side of emphasiz- 
ing individual at the expense of collective activities, but it, at 
least, leaves the path open for a psychological analysis of the real 
individual and not that mysterious hybrid-individual that many 
ethnologists and historians are so fond of. 

It is the application of the psycho-analytical theories of Jung 
that is most likely to have the most profound influence upon 
ethnology. This is, after all, to be expected, if for no other reason 
than that Jung’s attitude, in addition to containing entirely new 
concepts introduced by him, represents in a manner, the synthesis 
of current theories of psycho-analysis. He accepts the essential 
principles of Freud and Adler and has added his own, the latter 
serving both as a complement and a fusion-point for the whole. 
That he should so readily have accepted Lévy-Bruhl’s concept of 
parlicipation mystique and his prelogical mentality is symptomatic 
of the way in which he approaches primitive mentality. In the 
necessarily brief description of his views which we give here 
we shall confine ourselves strictly to those points that bear on 
ethnology. 

Jung’s viewpoint naturally falls into two compartments, the 
study of the nature of the psychic content and its functions, and 
the carrier of this content, the individual. The most significant 
part of the psychic content, for our purposes, is what he terms the 
archaic. Archaic, for example, is the quality of the image when it 
possesses unmistakable mythological parallels; the relation of 
identity with the object (participation mystique); concretism of 
thought and feeling; compulsion and inability of self-control; the 
fusion of thinking with feeling, of feeling with sensation, or of 
feeling with intuition, etc. All these, he claims, correspond with 
the qualities of primitive thought. Connected with these archaic 
elements we find “collective representations” of primitive people 
representing not only collective ideas but also collective feelings, 
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and which find their counterpoint in the general concept of right, 
of the state, etc. among civilized man. We are thus brought face to 
face with the most widely known of all Jung’s concepts—that of 
the unconscious. 


The unconscious, for Jung, are those contents and processes 
“not related to the ego in a perceptible way.’ These contents he 
divides into two groups, the 


personal unconscious which embraces all the acquisitions of the personal 
existence, hence the forgotten, the repressed, the subliminally perceived, 
thought and felt." 


and the collective unconscious. The latter represents those per- 
sonal acquisitions which originate 


in the inherited possibility of psychic functioning in general, viz., in the in- 
herited brain structure. These are the mythological associations—those 
motifs and images which can spring anew in every age and clime, without 
historical tradition or migration." 


To Jung practically all primitive thought is, at bottom, con- 
ditioned by unconscious motivation or more specifically, by the 
collective unconscious. It is because he regards will as a “sum of 
psychic energy, disposable to consciousness,”’ that he assumes it 
to be lacking in primitive mentality. 

His concept of primitive thinking comes out best in what he 
has to say about concretism and we shall quote this in extenso, 


Primitive thinking and feeling are exclusively concretistic; they are 
always related to sensation. The thought of the primitive man has no 
sletached independence but clings to the material phenomenon. The most 
he can do, is to raise it to the level of analogy. Primitive feeling is always 
equally related to the material phenomenon. His thought and feeling 
depend upon sensation and are only faintly differentiated from it. The 
magical influence of the fetich is not experienced as a subjective state of 
feeling, but sensed as a magical effect. This is the concretism of feeling. 
The primitive does not experience the idea of divinity as a subjective content, 
but the sacred tree is the habitat—nay even the deity himself. This is 
concretism of thinking. 

Just as participation mystique represents a fusion of the individual with 
outer objects, so concretism represents a mixing-up of thought and feeling with 
sensation. It is a state of concretism when the object of thinking and feel- 


#2 The Psychology of the Unconscious, translated by B. Hinkle, 613. 
3 Tbid., 616. 
4 Thid., 615, f. 
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ing is at the same time also an object of sensation. This coalescense prevents 
a differentiation of thought and feeling, anchoring both functions within 
the sphere of sensation, i.e., sensuous relatedness. Accordingly they can never 
be developed into pure functions, but must always remain the mere retainers 
of sensation. The result of this is a predominance of the factor of sensation 
in the psychological orientation."® 

So much for Jung’s concept of the psychic content and its 
functions as applied to primitive peoples. The examination of the 
carrier of the psychic content led him to conclusions of even 
greater import for the study of culture in general and of primitive 
culture in particular. These conclusions have been formulated in 
his well-known work entitled Psychological Types. He predicates 
four attitudes depending upon the basic psychological function 
to which they are oriented, namely, thinking, feeling, intuition, 
and sensation. These four types are again grouped together into 
four classes, the rational and irrational, where the quality of the 
basic function is stressed, and introversion and extraversion, 
where the preferential movements of the libido are emphasized. 

As we have pointed out above, all the psycho-analysts use 
ethnological data in 2 purely incidental manner and simply as 
illustrations for inferences they have drawn from the study of 
civilized man. 

Jung’s doctrine of the collective unconscious has a direct bear- 
ing on problems that ethnological theorists wrestled with through- 
out the nineteenth century namely, the nature of similarities in 
culture and their origin. The English theorists explained these 
similarities as due to the fact that the human mind works in the 
same way under similar conditions and Bastian and his followers 
ascribed them to the existence of a limited number of Elementary 
Ideas. Jung, so it seems to me, finds in his theory room for both 
explanations. He clearly assumes a multiple origin for culture 
with all its historical implications. The ease with which he accepts 
the concept of primitive society constituting an undifferentiated 
whole, with practically no significant variability, the schematic 
manner in which he assigns the archaic elements to primitive 
culture, all this is definitely reminiscent of the efforts of the 


Thid., 534, f. 
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evolutionary school for establishing a fixed, simple, undiffer- 
entiated starting-point. As a matter of fact, Jung does predicate a 
definite series of stages in the psychical evolution of mankind and 
quite definitely equates the psychic evolution of the individual 
with that of mankind. He has, in a fashion, projected his archaic 
elements into primitive mentality, precisely the same error that 
Lévy-Bruhl commits. In both cases we are dealing with an un- 
conscious desire for some starting-point. 

All the theories we have so far dealt with are definitely com- 
mitted to the hypothesis of the multiple origin of culture without 
regard to whether some of these elements, particularly the so- 
called higher ones, originated in one particular part of the globe 
and subsequently spread. Yet the determination of this point 
involves questions of the most fundamental significance. If it 
could be shown that all but a negligible minimum of culture 
elements originated but once, then the theory of psychic unity 
predicated by the English and American schools, the elementary 
Ideas of Bastian, the collective representations of Lévy-Bruhl, and 
the cultural implications of Jung’s collective unconscious, lose 
much of their validity. If, for instance, it can be shown that 
certain symbols, specific myths, specific religious customs and 
beliefs, specific types of social organization, etc., have travelled 
from one place to another, then it would not be necessary to 
assume that they have arisen independently whenever we en- 
counter them. Jung’s collective unconscious would then con- 
ceivably only operate as a selective agency determining what 
elements are to be borrowed. The historical interpretation of 
primitive culture therefore means something quite different from 
the mere determination of certain culture elements and their 


© We do not, of course, wish to imply that these theorists denied the existence of 
borrowed elements or the frequent occurrence of local culture-intermingling, but 
simply that their whole approach was either a biological or a psychological one. In 
examining a given people they rarely asked themselves the question, whether a cul- 
ture could be interpreted in terms of another or whether its growth possibly repre- 
sented the elaboration of some stimulus from without, but they simply assumed that 
the essential elements of the culture of such a people and the determinants of its 
growth came from within. In this sense all the theories implying the hypothesis of 
multiple origin are unhistorical. 
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dissemination. It also implies a definite psychological theory, 
this irrespective of whether its protagonists are aware of it or not. 
Of the two historical schools that arose at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, that of Gribner-Foy in Germany and that of 
Rivers-Elliot-Smith in England, only the second realized this. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves here to an examination of the 
tenets of this second school. 

It must be stated at once that it is just as essential for the 
historical as for the psychological schools to present accurate and 
critically-controlled data and much of the justifiable criticism 
levelled against both is that they have not done so. 

Briefly stated, the Rivers-Elliot Smith theory claims that all 
the most significant features of primitive culture—the dual and 
the clan organization; agriculture; irrigation; pottery; metal- 
working; stone-working; architecture; sun-worship; all the higher 
forms of religions and ceremonial customs—all originated in 
Egypt and then were spread by groups of immigrants over the 
face of the earth. It thus follows as a corollary that the civili- 
zations encountered by these immigrants were of the simplest 
description imaginable. What precisely these “archaic’’ civili- 
zations consisted of has never been adequately discussed, although 
theoretically it is of considerable importance to know what we are 
to predicate for such simple cultures and how exactly we can 
arrive at a method for determining what they possessed. To 
simply subtract all those elements found in the “immigrant” 
culture and regard the residue as representative of the “aboriginal” 
civilizations, is ridiculously artificial and not even justifiable 
provisionally. We have here one of the fundamental weaknesses 
of the whole theory. 

Now such an attitude necessarily means a complete denial of 
tke theory of multiple origin. Neither Rivers, Elliot Smith, nor 
Perry, have had the slightest hesitancy in drawing this inference 
sharply. Personally we think the facts they have adduced interest- 
ing but so uncritically and unintelligently presented that no con- 
clusions can possibly be drawn, certainly not the fundamental one 
that the higher cultural elements found among primitive people 
are to be ascribed to an immigrant group and to the influences 


we 
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radiating from them. But, even if their main contention were 
true, this would not necessarily imply a denial of multiple origin 
for quite a number of beliefs and ideas which we must unhesitat- 
ingly include among the higher elements of culture. The mechanics 
of cultural transmission would render any inert adoption of 
customs and ideas even by the simplest people improbable and 
many of the facts adduced by the psycho-analysts or, at least, 
brought to the fore by them, emphasize this improbability. 
Rivers, as was to be expected of him, grasped both problems. He 
realized that the subjective attitude of the “‘simpler’’ peoples who, 
it was admitted, were always in the majority, toward the invader, 
was an essential element in explaining the latter’s triumph, and 
that the unconscious elements so strongly stressed by the psycho- 
analysts, must have in some fashion or other, expressed themselves 
among even these “simple’’ peoples. 

The cruder form of the theory, as expressed in the writings 
of Elliot Smith and Perry, is so full of inconsistencies, so slovenly 
in its use of data, and so oblivious of chronology that until it has 
radically purged itself, it can hardly be intelligently discussed. 
Yet in spite of all its manifest defects and crudeness it possesses 
the merit that it will force us to re-examine the whole concept of 
independent development, of psychic unity, and the nature of 
culture dissemination. 

As we glance back over the types of ethnological interpretation 
that developed at the end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth, it is quite evident that the historical- 
psychological approach has become fairly dominant and has 
supplanted the biological. But an historical or a psychological 
approach can be just as crude and schematic as any other, as the 
writings of Elliot Smith, Graibner, K. T. Preuss, and even that of 
Lévy-Bruhl and the Freudians, amply attest. At times, too, what 
is called an historical approach, may, when more closely examined, 
turn out not to be so. Gribner’s Culture-strata (Kulturkreise) 
is essentially a biological-geological concept, and the historical 
approach of Professor Boas and some of his followers is funda- 
mentally a logical-psychological one, further contaminated by the 
fact that the ethnological data are treated as natural objects. 
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Any interpretation of ethnological data wishing to make any 
claim to adequacy must unite the true historical with the psycho- 
logical approach. Certain tendencies and processes that can, on 
the basis of well-authenticated facts, be shown to have been 
operative in the history of civilized peoples, cannot be summarily 
dismissed when discussing primitive peoples. In this respect the 
theory of Rivers, Elliot Smith, and Perry has been of great value. 
Had they been more historically-minded they could not, on the 
other hand, have fallen into the error of denying the existence of 
certain undeniable instances of the independent origin for quite a 
number of beliefs, customs, and techniques, nor failed to see that 
Jung’s theories of the unconscious and of the Types, furnish a real 
psychological basis for the independent origin of many beliefs, 
ideas, and possibly even of customs. The psycho-analysts, how- 
ever, are wofully weak on the sociological side. The school of 
Durkheim, on the other hand, with its strong emphasis on this 
aspect of culture, stultified itself from the beginning—Mauss 
excepted—by its metaphysical terminology, its denial of the 
individual, and its essential lack of interest in the historical 
approach. Now there is, so it seems to me, a comparatively simple 
theory which could combine even so extravagant an assumption 
as Rivers-Elliot Smith’s migrant culture, with a firm belief in the 
independent origin of numerous beliefs, customs, and techniques. 
All we need assume is that none of these beliefs, etc., became 
socially functional until “simple” peopleshad come into contact with 
some immigrant culture. Indeed, even if we were so to attenuate the 
réle of the hypothetical invaders as to confine their influence to a 
minimum and to regard their culture as serving merely as a formal 
matrix into which elements of purely independent origin were 
cast, this would still not militate against the basic fact that none 
of these independent elements would have become socially 
functional had it not been for the presence or the impact of this 
assumed immigrant culture. 

With regard to the basic psychological question of the nature 
of primitive mentality, finally, we see no reason for departing from 
the older view that it is essentially identical with our own, nor 
any reason for assuming with Lévy-Bruhl or Jung, a purely pre- 
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logical mentality. That the life of sensations and of motor activi- 
ties plays a role utterly disproportionate to that of thought is 
apparent; that, much of their thinking is suffused with a feeling 
tone, that too, is true. But that it is identical with what Jung 
calls thought dependent upon feeling, is more than questionable. 
All ethnologists who have come into active contact with primitive 
peoples would be unanimous in affirming that thought is no more 
subordinated to the principle of feeling among primitive people 
than it is among us, nor would they agree that the laws of logic 
are only ostensibly present. 
Fisk UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THE SUPPOSED MAYA HIEROGLYPH OF THE 
SCREECH-OWL 


By HERMANN BEYER 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


QUITE frequent hieroglyph of the Dresden Codex is the one 
of which a typical specimen is reproduced in figure 1, appear- 
ing at least 75 times in this pictorial manuscript. It is 

relatively less numerous in the Perez and the Tro-Cortesianus 
Codices; in the latter one the hieroglyph of the screech-owl evi- 
dently sometimes is replaced by the simpler figure 2. 

The symbolic value of the hieroglyph is quite easily made out; 
the numerous representations in the pictorial series of the Dresden 
and Tro-Cortesianus Codices clearly show that the sign has two 
different significances, one being “death” in a broad sense, the 
other “fire” and related ideas. 

On the other hand, the interpretation of the glyph as a figura- 
tive character is more difficult and requires a subtle investigation 
of the details that compose it. The opinion that the hieroglyph 
represents the head of the screech-owl, although sustained by 
the leading authorities in Maya archaeology and zoology, namely 
Seler,' Schellhas,? Férstemann,*? Stempell,‘ Tozzer, and Allen,' is 
erroneous, as will be demonstrated soon. 

The hieroglyph (fig. 1) consists, in my belief, in the fusion 
of two elementary parts, the anterior being an animal’s head and 
the posterior the main detail of the sign Ek, “black.” Figure 3, 


1 Eduard Seler, Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur amerikanischen Sprach-und 
Altertumskunde, 1: 392, 1902; 4: 670, 1923. Berlin 1902-1923. 

? Paul Schellhas, Representation of Deities of the Maya Manuscripts. Paps. 
Peabody Mus., Cambridge, Mass., 4: 13-14, 15, 1904. 

* Ernst Férstemann, Commentary on the Maya Manuscript in the Royal Public 
Library of Dresden. Paps. Peabody Mus., 4: 196, 1906. 

* W. Stempell, Die Tierbilder der Mayahandschriften. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
40: 726, 1908. 

5 Alfred M. Tozzer and Glover M. Allen, Animal Figures in the Maya Codices. 
Paps. Peabody Mus., 4: 338 ff., 1910. 
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an auxiliary drawing, shows the glyph divided in these two parts; 
figures 4 and 5 are two representations of the symbol Ek. A prac- 
tically identical combination is the case of a hieroglyph that 
depicts the head of a dead man. As well in one of the variants of 
the day-sign Cimi (fig. 6) as in one of the hieroglyphs of the 
death-god (fig. 7) the human heads with the closed eye and the 
fleshless lower jaw possess the Ek-element in the posterior part of 
the face. In this case the two white beads surrounded by a black 
band are joined to a slightly curved line, similar to that employed 
in the complete hieroglyph of Ek (figs. 4 and 5). These forms 
prove, indeed, that the arched line similar to a 3 does not belong 
to the Ek-sign; so it must pertain to the anterior half of the glyph, 
precisely as was indicated in figure 3. 

There might be raised the objection that the Ek-element of 
this combined sign very often has no dark outline as, for instance, 
in figure 8. This scruple, however, is not justified. Whether the 
element is drawn black or with a fine line is of no value for the 
reading of the glyph; there is no possibility of equivocation. Our 
hieroglyph is so characteristic, so singular, that it is recognized 
at the first glance, having the Ek-beads clear or dark; only this 
detail is so very small in the written glyphs that the scribe did 
not always succeed, or did not always want to accentuate it by 
darker outlining. 

There might be taken the point of view that we have to do with 
two variants of the bead symbol of different signification, the dark 
one indicating ‘“‘black” and the lighter one another conception. 
This opinion, however, receives no support in the pictorial manu- 
scripts; the two variants appear indiscriminately in the same 
contexts. Besides, being such a small figurative detail, it would 
have been a rather impracticable variation causing frequent mis- 
readings. 

Or we might take the opinion that the cases of the darker 
representation of the two little beads are simply casual. Then the 
normal type of the element would be the lighter variant and the 
symbolic value Ek, “dark,” of course, no longer sustainable. An 
absolutely distinct meaning of the detail has to be looked for, 
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which is not probable in view of the significance of the whole glyph 
and the similar case of the head with the closed eye. 

At last, we might say that it was just the same whether the 
element was written with fine or with dark outline. Concerning 
the practical situation in our particular case, this is undoubtedly 
true, as already stated: the compound hieroglyph of the so-called 
screech-owl can be easily recognized whether or not the detail has 
black contours. But it cannot be true in a general way for the 
independent element or for some other combinations. Otherwise 
Ek, “black,” would be identical with the two light beads, which 
is impossible. The disk with two white beads signifies “precious 
greenstone,” “brilliant or shining stone,” that is a conception 
directly contrary to “black.” 

There are, furthermore, certain variations of our hieroglyph 
which can only reasonably be interpreted by the premise that the 
detail in question is intended to be black. The situation concern- 
ing the Ek-element might thus be stated in the sentence that the 
light variants are theoretically incorrect, but that they can be 
tolerated, as they imply no confusion and possess, on the other 
hand, some esthetic and technical advantages over the full form. 

We may, therefore, accept the thesis that the second detail 
in figure 3 really represents the essential part of the glyph Ek, 
“black.’’6 

Now the forepart of the hieroglyph (see again fig. 3) shall 
be analyzed. Its configuration, certainly, has some resemblance 
to an owl’s head. The upper arch might indicate the limits of the 
feathery veil around the eye, this being distinctly drawn. The 
lower part might stand for the reduced beak. These considerations 
and the circumstance that the sign nearly always is related to 
death, evidently induced the forenamed savants to emit the 
hypothesis of a glyph for the screech-owl. For a hieroglyphic sign 
representing “death” the owl, indeed, would have been a very 
appropriate object. 

| A more detailed scrutiny, however, soon weakens the stated 
reasons. The lower half of the first part of figure 3 has much more 


* On Ek consult also my paper, Apuntes sobre el jeroglifico maya ek, “negro.” 
Analer clel Museo N. de Arqueologia, etc. de México, 5 época, 1: 209-215, 1925. 
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similarity to the mouth of a mammal than to the beak of a bird, 
as represented in Maya hieroglyphs. For comparison I give in 
figures 9 and 10 the forepart of the heads of two quadrupeds, 
figure 9 being that of a jaguar, figure 10 that of a deer. Figures 11 
and 12 are heads of the black spotted dog pressed into the cal- 
culiform shape of the hieroglyphic characters. In the latter two 
figures the mouth is identical with the same detail in our glyph; 
in the former the buccal line is a little more elaborate, forming 
part of relatively large realistic drawings, but the characteristic 
corner of the mouth is also represented in the same manner. 

In the four mammal heads, figures 9-12, we see a dotted line 
encircle the mouth. This line marks, as can be seen clearly in 
several colored drawings of the codices, the difference between the 
general color of the respective animal and the lighter tones on the 
belly and other lower parts as well as near the mouth. The dotted 
line also appears in our glyph (fig. 1, etc.) but it ends at the eye 
instead of going around the mouth. This divergence, I am sure, 
can be explained in the following way. The original hieroglyph 
was like figure 13, that is, figure 1 with the dotted line drawn 
analogous to the other animal heads; but the scribes changed it 
to its known form, because the lower part was too crowded. This 
heaping of details in the lower half was not only objectionable on 
esthetic grounds (it disturbed the balance of the calligraphic 
sign), but also had certain practical drawbacks. It was cumber- 
some to write the dotted line between the arch and the mouth- 
details keeping apart from both; with the slightest carelessness 
the punctuated line would have touched the arch above or the 
mouth below. With the deviation of the dotted line to the eye the 
glyph acquired symmetry and graphic fluidness. 

If our hieroglyph does not stand for a bird but a mammal, we 
might look among the pictures of these animals and their glyphs 
for corroboration of our thesis. Now in the Dresden Codex there 
appears several times a character (fig. 14) so similar to our 
hypothetical figure 13 that there can be no doubt of their identity 
in their anterior and principal part. Instead of the element Ek, 
the heads of the type of figure 14 have the sign Edznab, signifying 
probably “‘flint.”” The peculiar vertical arched line is easily to be 
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detected in all specimens of this head-glyph, if once the attention 
is called to that fact. A perusal of all these heads in the Dresden 
and Perez Codices leads to the conclusion or conjecture that it 
might represent the head of a dog; not the variety with black 
spots (figs. 11 and 12), but a one-colored type of which several 
entire representations exist in the picture manuscripts. 

_ It might be objected that figure 14 with its dotted line around 
the mouth contradicts the hypothesis I just formulated about 
the causes of the shifting of this detail in figure 1. This contra- 
diction is, however, only apparent. Figure 14 is a rare hieroglyph, 
wherefore the indicated difficulty did not become serious, while 
figure 1, on the contrary, is common, and in this the difficult 
execution of the original mouth-line was encountered again and 
again, calling for remedy. 

Pursuing our investigation we find at least one indisputable 
full representation of our animal (fig. 15). The characteristic 
two arches behind the eye, the test detail of the glyph, are here 
clearly drawn and the round eye completes the proof. This animal, 
too, is of a uniform color without spots. Its general impression is 
that of a carnivorous mammal, the claws being very conspicuously 
drawn. Drs. Stempell’? and Seler* took this animal for a deer, 
although the former with some hesitation. This opinion is surely 
erroneous. Although the picture is a little blurred, the long curved 
claws as shown in figure 15 can be made out. In this place the 
animal is conceived as the feminine counterpart of the old god D. 
Its principal glyph must be the first one of the series above the 
two figures. The second glyph of the second line probably also 
refers to the goddess who takes here the form of a quadruped. 
Indeed, in Dresden Codex 2, Codex Troano 6* and 11* a similar 
hieroglyph accompanies a female deity, the last two representa- 
tions being distinctly that of old dames. 

Continuing the search we find in Codex Troano 2 and 3 a well 
known mythological beast, a canine with the sign greenstone 
(generally taken for Akbal) over the eye (figs. 16 and 17), having 


7 Op. cit., 714, 739. 
8 Ges. Abh.. 4: 546. 
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among its four hieroglyphs one (figs. 18 and 19) that is nothing 
else than the forepart of our hypothetical figure 3. In figure 16 
this glyph is practically complete, while that of figure 17 can be 
restored easily to the form shown in figure 19. This glyph which 
accompanies the canine must be that of the animal himself, 
which in figure 17 is clearly characterized as a male deity by the 
lion-cloth. 

Now we can draw the conclusion that our hieroglyph in form 
of the kead of a dog-like animal with the Ek-element (fig. 1), 
the one with the Edznab-element (fig. 14), and the animal that 
represents a goddess (fig. 15) are identical with the greenstone 
(Akbal) mammal (figs. 16 and 17). This latter animal has been 
treated at length by Seler, but without reaching a definite deter- 
mination; it remains an open question whether it is a domesticated 
dog, a coyote, or a kind of fox.* To these explanations of the late 
Dr. Seler I append the following considerations. In the Dresden 
Codex, colors are seldom applied to the figures; thus a white animal 
only means one that has in reality a uniform color. In the Madrid 
pictorial manuscript, however, there are large sections that show 
coloring and precisely the greenstone animals (figs. 16 and 17, 
as well as four similar beasts Codex Troano 32 and 33) pertain 
to such passages. We might fairly suppose that if a red dog were 
intended, this color would have been applied to it, while for a 
coyote yellow or brown would have been employed. Therefore 
the inference seems inevitable that a white dog is meant in these 
sections. 

As corroborative evidence figure 20 can be adduced. By the 
context this glyph evidently indicates some food-stuff that served 
as offering to the gods. It is not very probable that coyote or fox 
meat would have been offered to deities; dog’s meat, however was 
a dish frequently employed in the religious festivals of the Maya. 
The glyph is very similar to figure 14, although the arched vertical 
line does not appear. 

The discussion of the available material has shown with suffi- 
cient clearness, in my opinion, that the old classification of glyph 


® Ges. Abh., 4: 483. 
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figure 1 as the head of the screech-owl is wrong. The sign must 
be interpreted in the first place as “white dog,” the head, or here 
only the forepart of the head, standing for the whole animal, as 
usual in Maya hieroglyphic writing. To this principal part of an 
animal head is joined the element Ek, meaning “black” and in- 
directly ‘“‘west,” “entrance to the Lower Regions.” As there is 
no possibility of confusion with other dog-glyphs, I propose to 
call the whole sign for the sake of brevity the ‘Dog-black” 
hieroglyph. 
MorRPHOLOGY 


Although in its general configuration our hieroglyph is pretty 
uniform in all its representations, there exist many slight varia- 
tions respecting form, size, and position of the different details 
that compose it. For a good many of these variants there can be 
given reasonable explanations, as esthetic motives, space necessi- 
ties, a striving for clearness, the subordination of one hieroglyph 
to the other, etc. Morley is of the opinion that the sculptors in the 
execution of glyphs made “‘concessions to harmony of design.’’® 
Now the Codex Dresdensis is the work of a fine draughtsman, a 
veritable artist, so that we are well entitled to presume that he, 
too, took into consideration esthetic points of view; his hiero- 
glyphs, indeed, are admirable specimens of calligraphy. The Perez 
Codex is also of artistic value, while the Tro-Cortesianus is painted 
by a person that had little talent. In this latter pictorial manu- 
script, therefore, principles of aesthetics may have had no in- 
fluence. 

We shall review the most notable and clearly recognizable 
distinctions of the various parts to which our glyph can be reduced. 

The eye generally is a small circle (figs. 23, 28, 29, etc.). 
In many cases this circlet contains a little loop (figs. 8 and 25), 
characteristic of death eyes, .or a curved line (figs. 1 and 62). In 
drawings of a small scale the circlet may,dwindle down to a mere 
dot (figs. 37 and 64). The eyes drawn in the Tro-Cortes manu- 
script often tend to become small squares (figs. 24, 27). 


1° Sylvanus Griswold Morley, The Inscriptions at Copan, 259, note. Washington, 
1920. 
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The line which joins the eye to the circumference is generally 
dotted, a fact easily explained by the genesis of this detail, which, 
as we saw, corresponds to the punctuated line of animal heads. 
A few times (figs. 27, 63, 68) the dots become small bars. In the 
Tro-Cortesianus Codex are several glyphs in which eye line and 
mouth line are exchanged (figs. 27 and 65). In figure 38, the head 
being very small, the dotted line is suppressed. 

The nose, rendered by a little hook in glyphs figures 11, 12, 
and 20, is not at all indicated in our glyph, where simplification 
is the ruling tendency. The only exceptions represent figures 59 
and 60, in which a hook with dots evidently stands for the detail 
in question. 

The eye line conserves in the Dresden manuscript always its 
dotted character in accordance with its origin. Not so the mouth 
line, which ought to be in every case a full drawn line. But in fact 
it is quite often in the Dresden Codex only dotted, evidently with 
the purpose of equalizing both lines to give an effect of symmetry 
(figs. 42, 58, 61, 62, 67). For the same reason the circlets in the 
corner of the mouth have in figures 22 and 40 the same little 
filling as their corresponding eyes. The loop or circlet at the end 
of the line often degenerates into a mere hook (figs. 27, 38, 53) 
or disappears (figs. 47, 54, 70). In very small representations 
the whole mouth line may be missing (figs. 32 and 36). Rare 
variations, but undoubtedly indicating the mouth part, we have 
in figures 23, 31, 51, 55. Of these, figure 23 is especially interesting. 
Here the mouth is represented as in skulls (compare the first 
hieroglyph in fig. 42), an undulated line rendering the fleshless 
jaw-bone to which two teeth adhere. This variant is unique and 
its interpretation therefore doubtful. It may be simply an error 
of the scribe. But, as Dog-black is associated with death, the 
detail very well may have been employed intentionally. 

Very uniform is the double arch showing only slight over- 
lapping of its two curved lines (figs. 27 and 68) and minor dis- 
tortions. Figure 24, however, has a notable variant, the elision of 
one arch. The same happens with figure 38. 

Much and far reaching variation, on the contrary, is found 
with the Ek-element. To avoid the fusion of the small black de- 
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tails, the scribe of the Dresden Codex often outlines them faintly 
(figs. 8 and 21). That his apprehension was not unfounded is 
proved by figure 25 where a black spot resulted. In other cases the 
white beads dwindled down to mere white points (figs. 39, 40, 
and 41). In very small drawings, Ek became a single white bead 
(fig. 38) or disappeared completely (figs. 47 and 64). The painter 
of the Codex Troano avoided fusion of the two Ek beads by keep- 
ing them apart (figs. 26, 59, 65, 66). Sometimes they are left 
blank (fig. 27), a variant that also occurs once in the Dresden 
manuscript (fig. 28). Figures 46, 51, 53, 55 possess the Ek- 
detail in form of a white loop, of which figure 56 is a slight 
variation. Generally the Ek-detail is inserted at the junction of 
the two arches, which is at the middle part of the curved line 
(figs. 1, 8, 21, etc.). Where it was given another position (figs. 
29-31), this clearly was done to fill the space more adequately; 
put between the arches in figures 29-31 there would have been 
left a great deal of space on one side of the sign and little or none 
on the other. The tendency to avoid large white spaces is also 
manifest in figures 32 and 41 where meaningless circlets or dots 
are inserted in white areas. In the compound hieroglyph, figure 33, 
the scribe had only a relatively long and narrow space for the 
Ek-element at his disposition. So he adapted the black portion to 
the sides of the beads in a way that still left a narrow white strip 
between the Ek-detail and the broad outline of the glyph, thus 
avoiding the fusion of these dark elements and maintaining a 
certain balance in the drawing. This expedient is very often em- 
ployed with the head of the corpse as hieroglyph (fig. 34), where 
the space is generally very narrow. 

The black contour that encircles the hieroglyphic characters 
takes in the Perez and Tro-Cortesian Codices the form of a 
quadrangle with rounded corners (figs. 26, 59, 60, 66), that is, 
the same shape the sculptured glyphs affect. In the Dresden 
manuscript the configuration forms generally an irregular figure 
with a point at the lower left hand corner (fig. 1, etc.). The 
variations of this detail do not offer great interest, for which 
reason I only refer to figure 35, which clearly shows that its two 
halves were separately drawn. 
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Generally our hieroglyph occupies the space of a square or 
rectangle whose sides differ only little. But when the sign is used 
as a prefix (figs. 52, 57) or in compound glyphs (figs. 53, 54) 
it must be accommodated into a small rectangular space, thus 
suffering a certain distortion. The Ek-detail is then frequently 
shifted to the upper part of the glyph, where sufficient space is 
available. 

In the cases just treated, the compression is lateral. In the 
combined glyphs, figures 36-28, the pressure that works upon the 
Dog-black sign, on the contrary, is from above to below. In these 
figures some details have become so tiny that they nearly or com- 
pletely disappeared. Thus figure 36 has lost its buccal line and 
retains of Ek only two dots. In figure 37 the eye is a mere dot and 
the mouth line a small arch. The sign that suffered most, however, 
is figure 38. Here only the eye, the mouth hook, one of the arches, 
and one of the Ek-beads remain. The figure has lost by elision 
about as much as figure 24, and only its place as part of the Muan- 
glyph enables one to determine it with security as ‘““Dog-black” 
residue. 

The form of the space occupied by the Maya hieroglyphs is 
quadrangular, ranging from a high rectangle, through the square, 
to a broad rectangle. Although adaptable to all these forms, the 
Dog-black glyph evidently fits most favorably into the last named 
space, the rectangle broader than high. 

Very seldom the Dog-black sign is represented as a single 
glyph, generally it has an affix to the left and below. Both of these 
secondary signs have for principal effect the reduction of the 
available space for the proper Dog-ek glyph. Having to be 
written, then, within a small rectangle, the composing details 
must be simple and clear. Undesirable fusion of the dotted line 
with other parts of the hieroglyph is avoided, as we have seen, by 
the shifting of this line. 

In the Troano Codex sometimes our glyph is upturned (figs. 
26, 63) or put between two lengthwise arranged affixes (fig. 24), 
both expedients surely employed to secure the desired broad space 
in which the Ek-element of the Troano variation has sufficient 
room. In a certain series of the Perez Codex all signs are turned 
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to the right instead of the left, as commonly done. For this reason, 
figure 70, belonging to that series, appears inverted. 

The cases treated in this section prove clearly that omission 
of details is caused by the smallness of the glyph; elaboration 
(adding of meaningless dots and circlets) by relatively large white 
spaces; distortion by using the glyph as affix (changing its shape 
from square to narrow or low quadrangle). The putting in of the 
Ek-detail was made in a manner to fill at best the space at dis- 
position, whose form evidently was not always premeditated by 
the scribe. 

SYMBOLISM 


As stated above, our Dog-black sign has in the first place the 
general signification “death.” Thus it appears constantly among 
the hieroglyphs of the death-god A, and the sign itself, when 
personified, takes the two forms of that deity, namely that of the 
skeleton (fig. 39) and that of the corpse (fig. 40). Figures 41 
and 42 do not have the black spots of the dead human body, 
but possess, as do figures 39 and 40, the peculiar collar of the 
death-god. All four figures are provided with hair to complete 
the humanization of the glyph; figure 40 is distinctly character- 
ized by the loin-cloth as of male sex. The manikins are evidently 
here thought of as children of the goddesses that carry them, as 
already pointed out by Férstemann." 

Curious as are these anthropomorphisations of the glyph, they 
are not unique. A quite similar case occurs at Copan with the 
day-sign Caban. In figure 43 it, too, is employed as the monstrous 
head of a male human figurine. 

In figure 42 the manikin represents the death-god, whose 
hieroglyphs (glyphs numbers 1 and 4) appear above. The hiero- 
glyphs above figure 40 are in great part destroyed, but of the 
fourth one enough is left to assure us that it was one of the death- 
deity. In figure 44 the principal glyph is our Dog-black sign, 
referring to the headlong falling corpse below it. 

The sign found in figure 2 as a substitute for our Dog-black 
glyph recurs in figure 39, only with a certain postfix not appearing 
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in figure 2. The representation, figure 39, proves definitely that 
Dog-ek is equal to figure 2, which we shall call simply the “hook 
sign.” 

Our Dog-black glyph, furthermore, often accompanies the 
figures of god F. So it is quite natural that vice versa his hiero- 
glyph stands above the little Dog-ek demon in figure 41. 

The glyph appears also with God H (Dr. Cod. 3 and 7), a 
deity that has relation to death and sacrifice; it is painted on the 
alligator (Dr. Cod. 4), the earth-monster, and belongs to the 
hieroglyphs of the vulture (Dr. Cod. 3 and 11), the dog with black 
spots (Dr. Cod. 21) and the white variety (Dr. Cod. 7; Cod. 
Tro. 23* and 26*). 

All these deities and symbolic animals have connections with 
death in one or the other way. But there are several other cases 
in which the Dog-black glyph accompanies representatives of 
conceptions only remotely or not at all associated with the idea 
of death. Especially deities of fire and the rainy season count our 
sign among their glyphs. 

The Muan-bird, standing in figure 45 for the Dog-ek glyph, 
surely represents the rainy season. But as this demon evidently 
has the head of the horned owl," this case still might be inter- 
preted as relating to death, the owl being all the world over a 
bird of bad augury. By the way, there are no less than four draw- 
ings of the Dog-black sign in figure 45: the first, second, and fourth 
hieroglyph and the symbol held by the deity. This near relation 
of our sign to the Muan-god is further emphasized by the fact 
that it also in other places enters into the composition of the 
ideogram of this deity (figs. 36 and 37). 

The solar deity (Dr. Cod. 11 and Cod. Tro. 23*) has the glyph 
as well as the red macaw (Dr. Cod. 16), the bird that symbolizes 
fire and the rays of the sun." 

The fact that the Dog-black glyph symbolized at the same 
time death and fire is not easily explained, but the same happens 
with the spotted and with the white dog; both these animals, too, 
are death as well as fire beasts. 


12 Stempell, op. cit., 723. 
13 Seler, Ges. Abh., 4; 552-562. 
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There are several compound glyphs into which the Dog- 
ek sign enters. In figure 46 it is united to the hook sign, a fire 
glyph, and in figure 47 to the character Men, a hieroglyph re- 
lating to fire and death. In explanatory texts Men and Dog-ek 
often appear together (Dr. Cod. 3, 4, 6, 7; Cod. Tro. 4). 

Figure 48 reproduces a compound glyph that evidently replaces 
the Dog-black sign. It is rudely drawn, but surely corresponds to 
the better executed glyphs, figures 49 and 50 of the Dresden Codex. 
In figure 50 its subfix is the already several times mentioned hook 
sign. The main glyph is a hand, a fist, with a small death-eye in 
the upper right hand corner. 

To fire and summer symbolism belong the following figures 
51-57. Figure 51 and the former figure 33 have a prefix which must 
signify light, day-sky. In figure 52 the Dog-black sign is prefixed 
to the head of god E, the god of maize, and in figures 53 and 54 
to the sign Tun. Both cases may refer to summer, the period of 
rain and vegetation, although figure 52 can be explained as a 
symbol of the West. Hieroglyphs figures 55 and 56, evidently 
only variations of the same fundamental idea, are associated with 
the rain-god Chac. So is also figure 51 and, therefore, we may 
infer that it treats the same theme as the other two glyphs. Figure 
55 has a very common hieroglyph in its first place, the sign 
“3 Oc,” which frequently accompanies sun and summer deities. 
In figure 56 the Oc-sign is postfixed and the cipher 3, which could 
not enter into the combined hieroglyph, was simply dropped. The 
sign “3 Oc” is evidently a fire glyph" and really of the same sym- 
bolic value as the prefix in figure 33. Perhaps also figure 57, the 
day-sign Caban with a suffix and Dog-ek as a prefix, refers to sum- 
mer, vegetation, fertility. 

There remain to be treated the affixes and their substitutes 
that accompany the Dog-black glyph. The proper Dog-ek sign 
like figure 1 appears in the hieroglyphic texts very seldom in 
this simple form, but together with a prefix and a suffix. 

The most common combination is figure 58. The exact sig- 
nificance of both affixes is not easily made out and requires, at 


4 Seler, Ges. Abh., 1: 478. See also Beyer, La Cifra Tres en el Simbolismo Maya. 
Memorias de la Sociedad Cientffica ‘Antonio Alzate,” 45: 459-466, 1926. 
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least, a long story. So, I simply call the prefix the ‘““Wood-sign” 
and the subfix the “‘Eye-lid,” leaving their discussion for another 
opportunity. In figures 59 and 60 the Wood-signs show elision of 
details, but their position leaves no doubt that they are only re- 
duced forms of that prefix. 

In other instances, however, the peculiar Wood-sign is re- 
placed by another suffix with triangular teeth (fig. 61). This new 
sign also takes the place of the Eye-lid (fig. 62). This, the Eye-lid 
or sign of the closed eye, in turn, may be substituted for the Wood- 
sign (fig. 63). Of these common affixes, one (figs. 64 and 65) or 
both (figs. 21 and 66) may fall out. 

In figure 67 two small death-eyes and in figure 68 one death- 
eye with nerves and sinews, as seen in figures 7 and 34, take the 
place of the Wood-sign. 

A new prefix appears in figure 69. It is the symbol for the 
moon, the night, and the number twenty and it has the reduced 
affix form. 

Figure 70 has a subfix of not exactly known significance; it is 
however, evidently related to fire and summer. In figure 52 
Dog-ek is employed as a prefix, replacing this problematical sign. 

Two circlets and three dots, a subfix we know already from 
the hieroglyph Death-head (figs. 7 and 34), appear in figures 51 
and 54. 

In figure 71 the glyph has the macaw feather" as prefix. This 
case, however, must be interpreted as showing only a casual 
connection of both signs. A perplexing case is represented by fig- 
ure 72, as this kind of prefix is extremely rare. 

Another insoluble case is figure 73, as it is unique. The number 
before the hieroglyph can only be 8 or 9, but it is impossible to 
decide which one. Although now only the traces of 8 are visible, 
there is below sufficient free space in which originally another dot 
and a piece of the bar may have existed. 

The subfix of figure 74 is perhaps the same the month-glyph 
Pax has several times in the Dresden Codex (figs. 75 and 76). 
During the Old Empire this element was usually employed in 


% To be shown in another paper. 
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the common hieroglyph Yax (fig. 77) and replaced by fire symbols 
(figs. 78 and 79) in later epochs. So its connection with fire is 
assured. 

Figure 80 appears also only once in the codices. The prefix 
may represent the hieroglyph Zac, ‘‘white,” but then several 
details are missing. The glyph belongs to a prisoner left white, 
although on the preceding page he is painted red. 

The badly erased hieroglyph, figure 81, seems to have been 
Dog-ek with a prefix that in better executed variants is a raised 
hand. We have this human arm quite often united to another 
version of the dog’s head (fig. 82). 

In the compound glyph, figure 83, Dog-ek appears before a 
human figure in squatting position. This little man represents in 
the Dresden Codex (figs. 84-86) a demon with an animal’s head 
that probably is that of a tortoise."* This reptile is associated with 
rain. 

In a certain number of instances the Dog-ek sign is ascribed 
or can be referred to a cardinal point, but in most of these cases 
the relation is only an indirect one, as the glyph belongs in reality 
to a deity and it is this deity that is connected with the world 
region indicated. In a few other cases the glyph forms part of a 
larger text, and it is not clear what function it has. 

There are, however, two instances in which a direct reference 
of the hieroglyph itself to the cardinal point seems to be sure. 
In Codex Troano, page 29* the east is the only region that has the 
Dog-ek, while on page 28* of the same pictorial manuscript it is 
evidently ascribed to the north. In this latter case we have to 
do with four columns of hieroglyphs (fig. 87) of which the second 
has the glyph for east and the fourth that for west, so it is very 
probable that the other two columns refer to south and north, 
although the familiar signs of these regions are not given. The 
third column, which contains the Dog-ek glyph, has on top the 
head of god F that, by its position, must indicate the north. 
Indeed, this deity is ascribed to that cardinal point on page 42 
of the Cortesian Codex. The second hieroglyph of this column is 


6 Seler, Ges. Abh., 4: 661. 
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that of the death-god who, too, is found on this page of the Codex. 
The next glyph in figure 87 is that of the sun-god and on page 26 
of the Dresden Codex he must be regarded as the representative 
of the northern region. So there is really sufficient reason to sup- 
pose this series of glyphs as relating to the north. 

When used as part of compound glyphs the Dog-black sign 
generally loses its affixes (figs. 33, 47, 52, 55, and 57); in a good 
many cases, however, it conserves at least its subfix (figs. 46, 51, 
53, 54, and 56). 

Now all the notable variants of the hieroglyph Dog-ek have 
been reproduced in faithful enlarged drawings and extensively 
commented upon. The remaining specimens are of no interest, 
as they show only slight variation of the mentioned forms. 


THE ANCIENT ForM OF THE GLYPH 


The foregoing discussion was based on material taken from the 
pictorial manuscripts, that is, material from the last period of 
the Maya civilization. Now it would be interesting to know the 
form our hieroglyph assumed in earlier times. As there are 
thousands of glyphs carved and modeled during the epoch of the 
Old Empire at our disposition, we might expect to find quite a 
number of Dog-ek characters. But the hieroglyph so common in 
the latest stage of Mayadom, is very rare in ancient times. In 
fact, only four cases (figs. 88-91) can be identified with sufficient 
security.'? It must, however, be admitted that a comparison be- 
tween the hieroglyphic texts of th. ~onuments on one hand, and 
those of the manuscripts, on the other, is perhaps misleading, as 
we do not know whether both sources treat the same subject- 
matter. In any case, the presence of the Dog-ek glyph in two 
temples of Palenque proves at least that the sign could be repre- 
sented in the monumental inscriptions. 

If it took us a great deal of labor to bring forth sufficient argu- 
ments to make it probable that the fantastic head of the hiero- 
glyph we were dealing with was originally that of a dog, it is, 


17 My drawings differ slightly from those published by Dr. A. P. Maudslay. I 
rectified the designs carefully before the originals during a four weeks’ stay at Palenque. 
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on the contrary, an easy matter to demonstrate this thesis for 
the older form of the sign. Figures 92 and 93 are reproductions 
of the day-sign Oc, which corresponds to the Nahuan Itzcuintli, 
“‘dog.’’ Although in these two cases the head is pressed into an 
oval frame, the peculiar form of the eye with its superciliary 
plate and the mouth part are to be found identical with the hiero- 
glyph in question. More tangible are the similarities with figure 
94, which represents the head of the canine variety of white color 
with black spots in more natural outlines. In figure 90 the crossed 
lines in the part we may call eyebrow can be made out in the ori- 
ginal, while the other figures either never had this mark or it 
became effaced. Probably sometimes a spotted dog’s head was 
carved, sometimes a plain variety, the intention being to represent 
the idea Dog in general. 

In the posterior part of the four heads we find a symbol that 
has the two beads of Ek, although the black part of this detail is 
missing. Twice it is placed in vertical (figs. 88 and 89), and twice 
in horizontal position (figs. 90 and 91). These latter variants 
evidently were caused by the smaller and more depressed shape of 
the head, which did not yield sufficient space behind the mouth 
angle for the employment of the sign. So it was accommodated to 
the upper right-hand part of the head, whose ear’ was simply 
omitted. 

Two notable differences of this older symbol from its later 
version can be made out,—the already mentioned absence of the 
black element, and the elision of one of the waves of the curved 
lines. Precisely our figures 88-91 indicate that the upper curve did 
not originally belong to the symbol. The double curved line ori- 
ginated evidently from a fusion of the eye-brow (or superciliary 
plate) and the cheek contour. The two representations of dogs’ 
heads in figures 95 and 96, taken from one monument, leave no 
doubt on this point. The second variant has nearly the outlines 
of the dog head of figure 14 and of the so-called screech-owl glyph. 

The ancient symbol on the dog’s head, isolated from its sur- 
roundings, has the form shown in figure 97 and must have had a 
different meaning from the later Ek. At least, it cannot have 
meant directly Ek, “black.”’ We find such a sign as figure 97 in 
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use in ancient and in later times and in connections allowing us to 
infer that it must have meant fire or light. As the dog really was 
associated with fire in the thinking of the Maya, this significance 
is not at all strange and can be accepted as very probable. When 
later on it was changed to Ek, this may be explained by the desire 
to lay more stress on the significance of the dog as representative 
of summer, the rainy season, the dark sky, this being no contra- 
diction to its fire symbolism, but only a specialization. 

These minor differences between the earlier and the later forms 
of symbolic details are not uncommon in Maya hieroglyphs. 
Exactly the same change took place in the sign for the moon, 
only in reverse order. During the Old Empire the moon always 
has the Ek symbol (fig. 98), which it never has in the Tro- 
Cortesian and Perez Codices (fig. 99). Only in the Dresden 
manuscript she has the symbol a few times with heavy dark 
outlines. 

The affixes joined to the dog’s head can be treated only in a 
cursory manner here. Three times (figs. 88-90) a subfix is used 
that indicates fire, and twice (figs. 88 and 90) a prefix that probably 
has relation to the rainy season. At least I think it can be identi- 
fied with the sign that the hieroglyph of the rain-god possesses as 
a postfix. This emblem generally is represented in the conven- 
tional way of figure 100, but in figure 101 its similarity with the 
prefixes of figures 88 and 90 comes out more clearly. In the Dres- 
den Codex this sign is connected several times with different 
dogs’ heads (for instance, in fig. 12). 

The prefixes of figures 89 and 91 have, again, relation to fire, 
while the subfix of figure 91 is the moon. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We are now enabled to draw a few general conclusions on the 
meaning and evolution of our peculiar dog glyph. 

Its vague resemblance to an owl’s head is evidently merely 
casual and only detected by modern archaeologists and zoologists. 
Furthermore, this similarity is only found in the Dresden Codex 
and caused by the particular way the contours of all the glyphs 
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are drawn in this one manuscript. There is no indication that the 
Maya themselves at any time took the head for that of an owl. 

It may, however, be questioned whether they in all epochs and 
in all regions knew the original meaning of the sign in the sense 
that it was derived from a dog’s head. I believe, they did, although 
some cases seem to contradict me. We have seen in figures 39- 
42 the hieroglyph employed as the head of a little male figure. But 
we note the same proceeding with the sign Caban (fig. 43) 
although its main element probably is a woman’s lock. But just 
these two cases can be interpreted as showing that the Maya at 
times anthropomorphised their glyphs, taking the male sex as 
the general representative of humanity. On the other hand, the 
still notable similarity to the head, figure 14, the referring of 
hieroglyphs, figures 18 and 19, to a dog-headed demon (figs. 16 
and 17), and the animal with the characteristic double curve in 
figure 15, make it fairly certain that at least the scribes of the 
Dresden and Tro-Cortesian Codices were conscious of the ori- 
ginal meaning of the Dog-ek sign. There remains only the 
Perez Codex, which is too short to allow any inference. But when 
the artistically and scientifically much inferior Tro-Cortesianus 
has evidence for the recognition, we can suppose the same for 
that manuscript too. We have grounds to locate the Tro-Cortesian 
Codex in Yucatan and the Perez in Chiapas.'* The provenience 
of the Codex Dresdensis has still to be determined. In any case, 
two widely distant parts of the Mayan area furnish proofs that 
Dog-ek really was comprehended as such, although it is impossible 
to say that it also was named so.'® 

Concerning the Old Empire, the resemblance of the sign to the 
representations of dogs’ heads is so striking that there cannot be 
any doubt as to the meaning of the glyph. 


18 The last contribution to the localization of the pictorial manuscripts is Paul 
Schellhas, Der Ursprung der Mayahandschriften. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1-16, 
1926. 

19 Mr. Ralph L. Roys, Associate of our Department, calls my attention to the 
fact that there really exists such a Maya term: “Referring to your ‘dog-black’ glyph, 
I note a scalp-disease called ‘ek-pek.’ I have considered it a variety of ring-worm. While 
I am not suggesting that the ‘dog-black’ glyph refers to this disease, I think it is of 
interest to find a Maya word corresponding so closely to the glyph.” 
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The detail Ek and its predecessor “Two Beads,”’ the affixes, 
the homologous signs, the associated glyphs and deities, and, 
last, but not least, the head of the dog itself, all these symbols 
can be referred either to death, to fire, or to the rainy season. 

It may be that ultimately all these apparently very different 
meanings can be explained by one central idea. Death repre- 
sentations, indeed, are very often adorned with fire symbols, while 
summer deities and hieroglyphs have either fire or death emblems. 
In the present state of our knowledge, however, it seemed to be 
the best to separate the symbolic values that could be safely made 
out, without trying to reconcile the divergences. 

In the first part of this paper I refuted the idea of the dark 
symbol (the real Ek sign) being interchangeable with the one not 
meaning “‘black.”” It must, however, be admitted that there are 
some cases in the Dresden Codex where the scribe had no reason to 
leave out the black outlines (for instance fig. 8), as he had plenty 
of space at his disposition. So he employed the white variant 
intentionally. Now it can be shown that he also in a few other 
cases reproduced an Old Empire form of a glyph. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that in the Dresden manuscript the newer black 
Ek is used as well as the old fire symbol. 


Whatever be thought of questions of detail, I think it can be 
accepted as proven by my deductions that the glyph discussed here 
is the conventional representation of the head of a dog and not of 
a screech-owl. 


DEPARTMENT OF MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH, 
TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEw ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES 


1. Hieroglyph “‘Dog-black.”’ Dresden Codex 8. 
2. The “Hook Sign.” Codex Tro. 7.* 
3. Elementary parts of figure 1. 
4. Hieroglyph Ek, “black.” Dresden Cod. 30. 
. 5. Hieroglyph Ek, “black.” Dresden Cod. 30. 
6. Day-sign Cimi. Dresd. Cod. 63. 
7. Hieroglyph of death-god. Dresd. Cod. 20. 
8. Hieroglyph of ““Dog-black.” Dresd. Cod. 3. 
3. 9. Forepart of head of jaguar. Dr. Cod. 8. 
. 10. Forepart of head of deer. Dr. Cod. 13. 
. 11. Day-sign Oc. Dr. Cod. 45. 
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. Hieroglyph “Spotted Dog.” Dr. Cod. 42. 
3. Hypothetical older form of figure 1. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-flint.” Dr. Cod. 4. 
. God D and white bitch. Dr. Cod. 14. 
. White Dog. Cod. Tro. 3. 
. White Dog. Cod. Tro. 2. 
. Hieroglyph “‘White Dog.” Cod. Tro. 3. 
. Hieroglyph “White Dog.” Cod. Tro. 2. (Slightly restored) 
. Hieroglyph “‘Dog-flint.” Dr. Cod. 40. 
. Hieroglyph “‘Dog-black.” Cod. Tro. 4. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Dr. Cod. 12. 
3. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Dr. Cod. 58. 
. Hieroglyph “‘Dog-black.”” Cod. Tro. 33. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.”” Dr. Cod. 18. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Cod. Tro. 26.* 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.”’ Cod. Tro. 10.* 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.”” Dresd. Cod. 50. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Dresd. Cod. 4. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.”” Dresd. Cod. 50. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Dresd. Cod. 48. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Dresd. Cod. 47. 
. Hieroglyph “Light-Dog-black.” Dresd. Cod. 54. 
. Hieroglyph of Death-God. Dresd. Cod. 5. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.”” Dresd. Cod. 5. 
. Hieroglyph of Muan-bird. Dresd. Cod. 47. 
. Hieroglyph of Muan-bird. Dresd. Cod. 47. 
. Hieroglyph of Muan-bird. Dresd. Cod. 7. 
. Goddess carrying Dog-black demon. Dresd. Cod. 18. 
. Goddess with Dog-black demon. Dresd. Cod. 20. 
. Goddess carrying Dog-black demon. Dr. Cod. 19. 
. Goddess carrying Dog-black demon. Dresd. Cod. 20. 
. Caban-demon, Copan. (After Maudslay and Morley.) 
. Corpse. Dresd. Cod. 15. 
. Muan-demon. Dresd. Cod. 7. 
46. Hieroglyph ““Hook-Dog-Black.”” Dresden Cod. 73. 
. Hieroglyph ‘““Men-Dog-black.” Dresden Cod. 53. 
. Hieroglyph ““Macaw-head-Fist-death-eye.”” Cod. Tro. 29.* 
9. Hieroglyph ““Macaw-head-Fist-death-eye.” Dr. Cod. 65. 
. Hieroglyph ““Macaw-head-Fist-death-eye.” Dr. Cod. 33. 
. Hieroglyph “Light-Dog-Black.” Dr. Cod. 65. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black-god E.” Dr. Cod. 45. 
3. Hieroglyph “Dog-Black-Tun.” Dr. Cod. 72. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-Black-Tun.” Cod. Perez 5. 
. Hieroglyph “3 Oc-Dog-black.” Dr. Cod. 69. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black-Oc.” Dr. Cod. 65. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black-Caban.” Dr. Cod. 44. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Dr. Cod. 15. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” C. Tro. 20. 
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. Hieroglyph ‘‘Dog-black.” C. Tro. 21. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Dr. Cod. 14 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Dr. Cod. 12. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” C. Tro. 17*. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” C. Tro. 23*. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Cod. Cort. 15. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Cod. Tro. 28.* 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Dr. Cod. 11. 
. Hieroglyph “‘Dog-black.” C. Tro. 25.* 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Cod. Cort. 30. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” C. Per. 22. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” Dr. Cod. 47. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” C. Tro. 23.* 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” C. Tro. 26.* 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” C. Cort. 35. 
. Hieroglyph Pax. Dr. Cod. 61. 
. Hieroglyph Pax. Dr. Cod. 47. 
. Hieroglyph Yax. Palenque, Palace, House D. 
. Hieroglyph Yax. Dr. Cod. 31. 
. Hieroglyph Yax. Dr. Cod. 73. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” C. Tro. 2. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black.” C. Tro. 3. 
. Hieroglyph “Arm-Dog.” Dr. Cod. 8. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-black-man.” Dr. Cod. 72. 
. Hieroglyph “Man.” Dr. Cod. 24. 
. Hieroglyph “4-Man.” Dr. Cod. 49. 
. Hieroglyph “Tortoise Head-Man.” C. Dr. 49. 
. Hieroglyphic Passage. C. Tro. 28. 
. Hieroglyphic Dog-Beads.”” Palenque. Temple of the Sun. 
. Hieroglyph ‘‘Dog-Beads.” Palenque. Temple of the Foliated Cross. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-Beads.” Palenque. T. S. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-Beads.” Palenque. T. S. 
. Day-sign Oc. Palenque. T. F.C. 
. Day-sign Oc. Palenque. T. F. C. 
. Hieroglyph “Spotted Dog.” Palenque. T. S. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-Bone with ten.” Yaxchilan, Lintel 18. 
. Hieroglyph “Dog-Bone with ten.” Yaxchilan, Lintel 18. 
. Hieroglyph “Two Beads.” Detail of figures 88-91. 
. Hieroglyph Number 29, Palenque. T. C. 
. Number 33. C. Tro. 2*. 
100. Hieroglyph “Bundle.” Dr. Cod. 40. 
101. Hieroglyph “Bundle.” C. Tro. 10*. 
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SHAMAN AND SEER 
By E. M. LOEB 


N MY introductory paper on Mentawei (Pageh) culture,' I 

first suggested the necessity of differentiating the Mentawei 

type of non-inspirational shaman, or seer, from the inspira- 
tional or Siberian type. I propose in the present paper to show 
that the seer is the oldest type of Indonesian medicine-man. Then 
I will show that the seer of Indonesia resembles the seer of all 
other primitive cultures, and that the true shaman is a product 
of higher cultures. Finally, I propose giving an account of the 
Pageh seer, as illustration of Indonesian non-inspirational shaman- 
ism. 

The subject of shamanism in Indonesia was first systematically 
treated by G. A. Wilken.? This author merely treated of the 
inspirational shaman, defining as follows: 

The conjuring of spirits into certain people—in order to get the words 
of the spirits from these people,—is shamanism, while the person is called a 
shaman. 

Now this is the type of shamanism which we encounter among 
the Malay, and the people of the Philippines. It is found among 
the peoples of Indonesia who have taken over a higher culture 
from either Hindu or Mohammedan source. Thus the Batak of 
Suma‘ra have well-developed inspirational shamans. In Halma- 
hera we find among the Tobelore shamans who are inspired by 
their djini, and who are forbidden the use of pork. In this case 
the original investigator (A. Hueting) was convinced that the 
shamanism was brought by the Mohammedans from Ternate.* 
Alb. Kruyt, on the other hand, found both inspirational and non- 
inspirational shamans among neighboring stocks of the Toradja 


1 Mentawei Social Organization. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, n.s., 30: 408-433; 
1928. 

? Het Shamanisme bij de Volken van den Indischen Archipel. Bijdragen tot de 
Taal-Land en Volkenkunde van Nederlansch Indié. 1887. 

’ W. H. Rassers, Religionen der Naturvélker Indonesiens. Arch. fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft, 183, Heft 1/2, 1927. 
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of central Celebes. The central Toradja, who have the inspira- 
tional shamanism, may have obtained it from the Mohammedans, 
whose influence is strong in the region. The author does not give 
an opinion in the matter.‘ It is safe to say, however, that no one 
stock of people ever has both types of shamanism, and that the 
inspirational type, once introduced, will exterminate the typical 
non-inspirational variety. 

The similarity between the inspirational shamanism in In- 
donesia and that of Siberia is of a striking nature. The state of 
ecstasy is induced by beating on drums, dancing, intoxicating 
drink, etc. When the subject is possessed, he speaks with the voice 
of the spirit. He is then able to give advice from the spirit world, 
or to prophesy. While possessed, the medium, according to Wilken, 
undergoes paroxysms of hysteria, epilepsy, or other convulsions, 
which remind one of hypnotism, catalepsy, lethargy, and som- 
nambulism. Wilken, who apparently regarded inspirational shaman- 
ism as the original variety, believed that shamanism first arose 
among mentally sick people, and that only later were other well, 
but susceptible, people brought into the profession. The state of 
ecstasy was first natural to the profession, and only later was it 
brought about by artificial means. This theory of Wilken pre- 
sumes the autochthonous development of inspirational shamanism 
in Indonesia. The theory allows neither for diffusion from with- 
out, nor for development from a different kind of shamanism 
within Indonesia itself. Yet either of these two conditions may 
have occurred. 

Inspirational shamanism is a widespread phenomenon, oc- 
curring among the more centrally located primitive peoples. It is 
found everywhere in Siberia, including the Ainu,' everywhere in 
Africa, among the Dravidian tribes of India, and the Vedda of 
Ceylon,* in Melanesia,’ Fiji,* and Polynesia.* While inspirational 


* De Bare’e Sprekende Toradja’s van Midden-Celebes, 1: 362. Batavia, 1912. 

5 J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-Lore, 308. London, 1901. 

*J. A. MacCulloch, Shamanism, Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, 11: 445. 

7 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, 209. London, 1891. 

* B. Thomson, The Fijians, 158. London, 1908. 

E. M. Loeb, The Shaman of Niue. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 0.S., 26: 394ff., 1924. 
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shamanism is found among the Eskimo,"® it is doubtful whether 
it occurs among the American Indian tribes of the Northwest, 
and it is certain that the phenomenon is lacking elsewhere in 
North or South America. The phenomenon is lacking also in 
Australia and New Guinea, and among the Negritos who have 
remained uninfluenced by higher cultures... Two important 
culture traits are found associated with inspirational shamanism, 
which are lacking in regions having the non-inspirational shaman 
—prophesying and exorcism. Divination is common in the old 
world, but it is the inspired shaman alone who can predict the 
future while possessed by a spirit. Exorcism is merely a different 
form of possession from that of inspired shamanism. In the former 
case one drives out the spirit from the body of the patient, in the 
latter one induces a spirit to enter the body of an individual. 

In every primitive culture area except Indonesia, shamanism 
is of the inspired or non-inspired type. In Indonesia alone we find 
both types of shamans. This is probably due to the fact that in 
Indonesia very primitive culture exists almost side by side with 
cultures overlaid with Hinduism and Mohammedanism. Thus, in 
Sumatra the shaman is always, as far as I have information, of the 
inspired type, in the islands west of Sumatra, of the non-inspired 
type, or, as I have labelled it, the seer.” 

The essentials of the seer are the obtaining of a vision and, 
with the vision, a guardian spirit or spirits. The seer is then able 
to communicate with these spirits, who aid him in curing. In the 
case of the true shaman the spirits speak through the shaman, 
in the case of the seer the spirits speak /o the shaman. Both the 
shaman and the seer are in special rapport with the spirit world, 


#0 MacCulloch, op. cit., 443. 

“ Inspirational shamanism is lacking in the Andamans. Among the Semang 
exorcism has been borrowed from the Malay. (P. Schebesta, Bei den Urwaldzwergen 
von Malaya, 134. Leipzig, 1927.) 

12 T have adopted the word “‘seer’’ in translation of the German Geisterseher. This 
term has been used by Bamler in describing the non-inspirational shaman of the Tami 
of German New Guinea. The word is short, and therefore convenient. Naturally a 
choice of words is only a means of making a distinction. As already noted, the primi- 
tive seer is not a fore-seer. (Bamler, in R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, 3: 515.) 
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both, to use Sternberg’s expression, are especially “elected” by 
the spirits. 

The acquisition of such a protecting spirit [through election] is usually 
not a result of the wishes or efforts of the shaman himself. It is not given to 


man to become a shaman of his own free will. The call comes against one’s 
desires.” 


A refusal frequently will result in death. The shaman then receives 
his election by being possessed, the seer through a vision. It is 
because the method of obtaining guardian spirits by a vision is 
similar in different parts of the world that a unity can be claimed 
for the use of the “seer concept.” The main difference lies in 
whether the vision is sought for or comes involuntarily. 

Among the Indians of North America one or the other of the 
two attitudes was stressed over enormous areas. 

East of the Rocky Mountains the emphasis is upon the sought vision 
induced by hunger, thirst, purgatives, and self-laceration. To the west of the 
Rockies, though we find there also the deliberate vision quest, a very wide- 
spread attitude regards the vision as unsought, involuntary, a thing of 
predisposition." 

Among the Yagan of Tierra del Fuego the vision comes unsought. 
The seer then becomes sick, and has to undergo the necessary 
course of training.” In Australia the vision appears to be sought. 
If a man wishes to become a seer he will go to a spirit cave, lie 
down in front of it and sleep. The man is killed, brought to life 
again, and furnished with a new set of organs. Thereafter he is 
able to see spirits."° The Andaman islander may either go out in 
the jungle to acquire a vision, or he may acquire lesser powers 
through dreams.'’ Among the Sea Dayak, as among the Plains 
Indians, a vision is sought for, and a guardian spirit obtained, for 


% Leo Sternberg, Divine Election in Primitive Religion. Congrés International 
des Américanistes, 473. Goteborg, 1924. 

“4 R. F. Benedict, The Concept of the Guardian Spirit in North America. Memoirs 
of the Amer. Anthr. Assoc., 26, 1923. 

% W. Koppers, Unter Feuerland-Indianern, 171. Stuttgart, 1924. 

% B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 523. 
London, 1899. 

17 A. R. Brown, The Andaman Islanders, 177. Cambridge, 1922. 
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special supernatural powers other than curing. This may be 
regarded as an extension of the “seer concept.”” The Sea Dayak 
have a special word for the vision quest, nampok. A man would 
fast and sleep on the mountain tops or on the grave of some dis- 
tinguished person for the sake of obtaining a vision."* A vision will 
also come unsought to the Sea Dayak in the form of a dream.!9 
In Nias a vision is sought for. A young man will run off to the 
woods, where he remains for three or four days in order to get 
into contact with the spirits. The seers alone are able to talk 
with the spirits, and see the souls of sick people in the form of 
glow-worms.?° 

The question now remains as to how the seer, the oldest type 
of shaman, became converted into the inspirational shaman. This 
could have taken place by evolution within the group, rather than 
by diffusion from without. Both among seers and inspirational 
shamans it is frequently the custom for the doctor to send his 
own soul out of his body for the purpose of capturing the soul of 
the patient. Furthermore, one common cause of disease among 
primitive peoples, and this is especially stressed in Indonesia, is 
the temporary absence of a person’s soul. In either case it would 
be a simple matter for an alien soul or spirit to take possession. 
In Indonesia the purpose of preparing the medium for a séance is 
that of inducing his soul to leave the body, in order that the alien 
spirit may be received. Then the alien spirit is invited to descend 
into the medium.” In other words, the concept of soul-loss among 
primitive peoples may everywhere, in a parallel manner, have led 
to the idea of soul or spirit possession. 

Another, and perhaps more likely theory, is that the phe- 
nomenon of inspired shamanism arose once, in one spot, and then 
was diffused throughout the world, escaping only the marginal or 
more primitive peoples. The line of continuity connecting the 
peoples who have inspirational shamanism gives plausibility to 


18 H. Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, 1: 185. London, 
1896. 

1 C. H. Hose and W. McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 2: 91. London, 1912. 

#” J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan, Die Heilkunde der Niasser, 42ff. Haag, 1913. 

21 G. A. Wilken, op. cit., 428. 
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this theory. If the people who have true shamanism in its most 
elaborate form were the originators, then Siberia must have been 
the birthplace of the art. This is certainly the region where people 
suffer more from nervous diseases, including “arctic hysteria,” 
than any other known region of the world. According to Miss 
Czaplicka, it would be difficult to draw a dividing line between 
these diseases and inspiration.” 

In spite of the fact that the shaman possesses a cultural 
superiority over the seer, and is able to supplant him in primitive 
cultures, both forms of shamanism have survived, in altered yet 
distinguishabk forms, into our own antiquity and more recent 
history. The vision of the seer, the inspiration of the oracle or 
prophet, remain; it is only the use to which these religious leaders 
put their contact with the supernatural which has changed. The 
resemblance between the inspiration of the classical oracle and the 
shaman of West Africa has been noted by Tylor and others, and 
further comment is rendered unnecessary here. In the Old Testa- 
ment when a prophet was seized by the spirit of God, he would 


put aside all restraint and act like a madman until physical exhaustion 
brought the fit of frenzy to an end.** 


It would seem that the seer (rd’eh) was of greater antiquity than 
the prophet (nabi) among the Jews.* The art of inspiration 
evidently was a diffusion from outside. Cheyne considers Samuel 
a typical seer, Elijah a typical prophet. In later historical times 
it was his shamanistic gift which gave Mohammed his power; 
but the abilities of Jeanne d’Arc as a seer brought her, and for 
this very cause, to the stake. In truth there is no line of demarca- 
tion between the revelations of the primitive and the civilized. 
If religion, by definition, be limited to the knowledge of the unseen 
world, then the shamans and seers, who in all periods have been 
the main instruments in depicting this department of nature, have 
been its chief creators. 


#2 M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, 319f. Oxford, 1914. 
* T. K. Cheyne, Prophetic Literature. Encyclopaedia Biblica, 3: 3857. 
* “He that is now called a Prophet was beforetimes c="!ed a Seer.” 1 Samuel 9: 9. 
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THE MENTAWEI SEER 


(a) The method of making the seer—In Mentawei the seer may 
be either male or female. Male seers are, however, the more 
common.” The native word for the seer is si-kerei, “one who has 
magical power (kerei).’’ This power is acquired through a vision, 
which comes voluntarily or involuntarily. Once the seer has the 
magic power he gains the aid of guardian spirits, who aid him in 
his cures. The seer is then able to see and talk with the spirits 
and ghosts; he has, according to the native expression, “seeing 
eyes and hearing ears.” 

According to Kruyt, the vision may come in the following 
manner. A man is sitting, for example, by his field hut. Suddenly 
some one comes and sits down beside him. They begin to talk, 
and the owner of the hut asks where the stranger comes from, 
and who he is. The stranger replies that he belongs to the place. 
The stranger offers the other man his tobacco, so that the latter 
may roll a cigarette. But the man notices that the tobacco of the 
stranger never grows less as one cigarette after another is made 
from it. The two start to go back to the village together, when 
suddenly the stranger vanishes. The man decides that the visitor 
cannot be a human being. When the visitor comes a second time 
to the field hut, he offers the man tobacco from a bamboo con- 
tainer. The container keeps rolling towards the man of its own 
volition. Then the man again decides that the stranger must be 
a spirit. The man talks the matter over with his father, and they 
decide to ask the stranger to dinner. The guest arrives, but he is 
visible to the clairvoyant alone. The stranger eats, but his dish 
never becomes empty. From this time on the man has the powers 
of a seer. He then proceeds to take instruction from his fellow 
practitioners.” 

A man or woman may be made a seer by being bodily abducted 
by the spirits. According to the story of Sitakigagailau, the youth 
was taken up to heaven by the sky spirits (éai-ka-manua) and 


** Kruyt is wrong when he states that men alone are seers. (De Mentawaiers. 
Tijd. Ind. T. L., 5: 127, 1923. 
* Kruyt, op. cit., 128. 
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given a beautiful body such as theirs. When he returned to earth 
he was a seer, and the sky spirits served him in his cures. In return 
he gave sacrifice to the sky spirits at the time of punen (religious 
ceremony) held for healing.’ 

The usual manner,”* however, in which boys and girls become 
seers is by being summoned through sickness, dreams, or tem- 
porary insanity. The sickness or dreams are sent by the sky 
spirits or the jungle spirits. Malaria is the usual form of sickness. 
The dreamer may imagine that he ascends to heaven, or that he 
goes to the woods looking for monkeys. In either case, dreams or 
sickness, there is a temporary loss of soul (si-magere). Then a 
professional seer is summoned to make the sick boy or girl well. 

When the seer enters the house, he first sings before the house 
altar. The people in the house only hear the singing of the seer, 
but the doctor is really in conversation with the spirits (kina) 
of the altar. He is trying to find out the cause of the sickness. 
Then the seer says to the youth, “Boy (or girl), what have you 
eaten, what have you planted, what have you done to make you 
sick? What have you done which was displeasing to our fathers, 
the wood spirits, and to those in the heavens? You must stop all 
work and eating things which are taboo. You must not eat bad 
meat (squirrels and birds).” 

After the cure is at an end the boy recovers. If he is slow in 
recovering his health, however, and the spirits oppress him again, 
the father becomes uneasy. He says to the boy, “Boy, why is 
your illness not at an end? You had better get married; then your 
manner of life will be improved upon. That will put an end to 
your incorrect eating and your sins.’ 

In the meantime the seer comes repeating his visits, question- 
ing the spirits of the altar (kina-buluat). “Spirits of the altar, 
what has made your father [the boy] sick? Speak, do not conceal 
anything.” 


27 From my manuscript collection of Pageh stories, 

*8 The greater part of my knowledge concerning the Pageh seer is derived from an 
account written in the native dialect from the words of two practitioners. 

288 A married man (ukui) is also a house priest. For this reason he is under many 
more restrictions than a single man. Both seers and priests (rimata) must be married. 
(See my paper, Mentawei Social Organization.) 
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The spirits of the altar reply, ‘““Yes, seer, you wish to find out 
what the sins of my father are. He has stopped eating forbidden 
food. Yet the spirits of the lower heaven (tai-ka-paito) wish that 
he acquire magical power (kerei). If my father delays in acquiring 
the power the spirits of the lower heaven will bring him madness 
from the sky.” 

Then the boy promises to become a seer, saying, ‘You, spirits 
of the woods, and you, spirits of the lower heaven, you make 
strong my body. I will at once acquire magical power. I wish it.” 
At once a seer is summoned to give the youth his power. 

As soon as the instructor arrives he goes to the woods in order 
to gather magical herbs. These are for the purpose of purification, 
of casting off all that is evil from the boy. The instructor returns 
with the herbs, and rolls them up. Then the instructor charms 
the plants, “We will make many sacrifices to you, spirits of the 
talisman (kina-gaut). You, spirits of the wmbau plant, throw off 
(rumba) all that your father has incorrectly eaten.*® Drive off what 
he has eaten, what he has planted. Fall off, spirits of the food, 
spirits of what he has planted.” Finally the instructor throws 
the talisman into the river. 

After all bad influence had been washed away with the evil 
plants named, the instructor gathers plants bearing good influence. 
These he charms, “‘We will make many sacrifices for you, spirits 
of the talisman, so that by your magic he [the pupil] will have 
clear eyes, will have changed eyes. Soon he will see with his eyes 
our fathers and our mothers, the spirits of the lower heavens.” 
Then the pupil takes home his talisman and sticks it in the wall 
of his house. It is through this talisman that the pupil will later 
talk with his guardian spirits, those of the lower heavens. 

Then the instructor washes the hair of the youth (magiri)*® 
and the two go into the woods in order to search for herbs which 
will give the boy “seeing eyes.” While they are gathering the 


*9 Plants have a special magical power depending on their names. The function of 
a plant is thought to be the same as the word by which it is labelled. 

30 Every punen (religious festival) period begins with the washing of the hair 
(magiri) in the river, a special form of purification. This is not again done at the end 
of the punen, as stated by Kruyt (op. cit., 19). 
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plants, the instructor sings to them, “Spirits of the talisman, 
reveal yourselves. Make clear the eyes of the boy that he may 
see the spirits.” The talisman replies, “Here is your magic power. 
If you wish to make clear the eyes of the boy, take this and that 
plant.” The instructor and the youth gather the required plants 
and then go home. 

When they arrive at the house of the instructor, the latter 
takes a cup into which the required spirits are to be summoned. 
The instructor charms, “Let your eyes be clear, let our eyes be 
clear, so that we may see our fathers and mothers of the lower 
heaven.” While the instructor sings, the two keep ringing their 
bells.** After the invocation, the instructor rubs the herbs on the 
eyes of the boy. For three days and nights the two men sit 
opposite each other, singing and ringing their bells. Until the 
eyes of the boy are clear, neither of the two men obtains any sleep. 
At the end of the three days the two again go to the woods and 
obtain more herbs, which they place in a half coconut. The 
purpose of the herbs is to make the bodies of the spirits shiny and 
beautiful, so that they will not be ashamed to reveal themselves 
to the boy. The instructor places the half coconut between himself 
and the pupil and charms, “Here, make yourself shine for your 
father, my children [the wood spirits]. Wood spirits, you are the 
owner. Shine in his eyes, so that your bodies are visible to him, 
do not conceal your bodies from him.” This clears the eyes of 
the boy a little. In another two days, since neither the heaven 
spirits nor the wood spirits have appeared as yet, the two men 
gather more herbs. If at the end of seven days the boy sees the 
wood spirits the ceremony is at an end. Otherwise the entire 
seven day ceremony must be repeated. 

The next thing to be done is the making of the new seer’s 
outfit. (See pl. 2.) This is only to be worn when the seer is in 
performance of his duties.* First comes the hair ornament worn 
over the left ear. This is composed of chicken feathers wrapped 
around with bark twine. The twine is decorated with beads. The 


31 The Mentawei seers always ring bells (imported) when they charm. 
%2 Due to the magical power of the outfit, it is impossible to purchase one. If a 
seer parted with the outfit he could not practise 
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outer wrapping consists of bark, with an outer covering of red 
cotton cloth. Next the breast band (pangaiia) is made. This con- 
sists of brass spangles. The spangles are decorated with beads 
woven on coconut ribs and chicken feathers. Next the brass arm 
bands are hammered out. Then rattan, of the black and red 
variety, is decorated with beads, and wrapped around the candi- 
date as a breech band. Three strings of beads are used as head- 
bands (kirit). The head-bands serve as telephone wires between 
the altar and the seer. It is through these that the seer talks to 
the spirits of the altar. Bamboo carriers to contain the oil used 
for anointing, brass arm and wrist bands are now made. Finally 
two bells are taken, and the handles wrapped around with red 
cloth. This is done so that the bells will cling to the hands of the 
seer. The bells are for the purpose of summoning the spirits. 
Nine days are taken up in the preparation of the outfit. Then 
the instructor gives the final charms to his pupil. He first asks, 
“Are your eyes clear now, so that you can see your fathers, your 
elder and younger brothers [the spirits]?” “Yes, I see them 
clearly,” replies the boy. The instructor charms, “Boy! I am 
here when you are in need, for I made you. You will now be able 
to give medicine to the people of Mentawei with cold hands.* 
You will now have seeing eyes to see the wood spirits, hearing 
ears to hear the words of the spirits to whom we sacrifice at the 
altar. May your magic power secure you long life, may it enable 
you to visit continually the villages of men and to cure the sick.” 
The instructor now places the headdress on the boy, who charms, 
“T take this headdress as decoration so that I have magic power, 
that I have power in the villages of the strangers. The people of 
the village will look on, the people of the villages I visit will look 
on, the wood spirits will look on, the spirits of heaven will look 
on, the spirits of the sea will look on, the spirits under the ground 
of the village will look on, the poles (kera)™ of the village will look 


33 In the native languages of the Archipelago all happiness, peace, rest, and well- 
being are united under the concept of “coolness” while the words “hot” and “heat’’ 
typify all the powers of evil. (C Snouck Hurgronje, The Achhenese, 1: 305. London, 
1906.) 

* The kera are fetish poles hung with magical plants before each village. The 
spirits (kina) of the poles keep away the disease-bringing ghosts. 
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Seer in full attire. Pageh. 
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on, all the children of the uma (division of village) will look on. 
May I derive magic power from the seers of the other villages, 
so that I may question the altars of other villages, that I may 
question the spirits of other villages, that I may join my singing 
with that of other seers who are also powerful. May my spirits 
rule over other villages, so that when I use my headdress as a 
means of knowing what to do I will be proficient in curing. I charm 
myself so that I be strong in body, that my magic power be en- 
during, that I have long life. Amen (bulatnia, may it be correct).” 

Then the instructor places the breast band, the arm bands, 
and a leaf tail on the youth, and the magical outfit is complete. 
After this the instructor blinds the eyes of the initiate, so that 
he is unable to see for two or three days. This is done so that the 
people will also be blind when the seer plays his tricks on them. 
The seer puts ginger juice® in both eyes of the candidate, and 
charms, “Red Jaiga flower, make clear his eyes, may the faces of 
the spirits shine that he may see them. May the eyes of the 
people be blinded by this charm.” 

Next the instructor takes a bamboo container of a hand’s 
length and open at both ends. He blows into both ears of the 
candidate, charming, “I blow into your ears, my child, so that you 
will be able to hear the words of the wood spirits, and the speech 
of the altar. I cause you to have hearing ears, seeing eyes, and 
cold hands. I cause you to have magic power. I enable you to 
visit as a seer.” 

(b) Curing. The questioning of the altar —After the instructor 
and his pupil have completed all of their ceremonies, and have 
made the youth’s outfit, they wait some time until there is sickness 
in one of the houses of the village, so that they may try to effect 
a cure. Then they go to the house in which there is a sick person. 

When the seers are within the house, the pupil sings to the 
altar, ‘Spirits of the altar, tell us the cause of the sickness. You 
know the misdeeds of your father, of your mother. Reveal them 
to us, so that we know what to use as medicine.”’ The spirits of 


% The speciman of laiga blossom which I brought home was identified as Zingiber- 
aceae, perhaps Zingiber officinalis Rosc., true ginger. The ginger root (?) is wrapped in 
another plant called Jaka (sharp) when it is squeezed into the eyes. 
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the altar reply, “Yes, seer, our fathers the wood spirits will dis- 
close the sins to you. The house father does not act in a correct 
manner.” The seer replies, ‘““Your fathers wish to do well, your 
younger brothers wish to do well, it is because they wish to do the 
correct thing that they have called on us. Give speech, O fathers 
the wood spirits, and tell us the cause of the sickness.” 

In the meanwhile the owners of the house have heard the seer 
singing before the altar. The answering voices of the spirits are 
not, of course, audible to the ordinary man. Now the house 
owners come in, and make speeches to the spirits of the altar, 
promising to mend their ways. The seer adds his plea, ““You have 
heard, O spirits of the altar, the words of your father. He wishes 
to do the correct thing. Tell all the causes of the sickness which 
you have sent. Tell us first the main cause, and do not conceal 
anything.” The spirits of the altar answer, “Bless you, O wood 
spirits. My fathers and mothers [the wood spirits] wish to be 
kind. Now I can reveal to you the causes of the sickness.”” The 
seer listens while the spirits of the altar are supposed to be making 
their revelation. 

After the seer has finished singing before the altar he turns to 
the house father. ““What have you done wrong, old man (badja)? 
Tell everything to me, be sure to conceal nothing.” The house 
father confesses any break of the taboos which he or a member of 
the house has committed. Then the seer puts together all the 
gossip of the village which he has heard before coming to the 
house and the confession of the house father. Now he is in a 
position to make a complete diagnosis of the trouble. All this 
is told as if it had been revealed by the spirits of the altar. From 
time to time, in curing, new things are placed under taboo by the 
seers. In fact, in the account the seers gave me, they confessed 
that it is because of the work of the members of their profession 
that the people of Mentawei have so many /akeikei (taboos).* 

When the house father is told about the sins he has committed, 
he promises to mend his ways. The sacrifice to the spirits, and 
the actual curing are not done until some time later. First the 


%* Suru also means taboo in Pageh. The word suru means either sacred or taboo. 
The usage here corresponds to Polynesia. 
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instructor and his pupil must make the round of the village, 
diagnosing all cases of sickness. When they have finished singing 
in all the houses, the instructor tells the novice, “Boy, I am 
satisfied with you, for you have questioned the altar, for you have 
spoken with our fathers the wood spirits. There yet remain small 
things [the tricks and legerdemain of the profession] which you 
do not know. If you sing as I do to the altar, then you will do it 
correctly. As for the other matters, you have but to listen to the 
advice of the other seers, and presently you will know everything.” 

(c) The gathering of the medicine—In former days, according 
to the missionary Borger, the seers had knowledge of healing 
plants. But now they gather anything which looks attractive. 
There are a few of the older men left who have knowledge of the 
curing plants, but the younger doctors do not bother to ask them 
for the cures. So when the instructor takes his pupil out with him, 
he picks up all convenient foliage, telling the younger man that his 
talisman is all the while directing him to the proper plants. He 
sings, “Spirits of my talisman, reveal to me what plants I have 
to gather, so that I shall be able to heal the sick correctly, so that 
sickness will depart from the bodies of the people, that their fevers 
will cool down, that their wounded flesh will heal up, that their 
broken bones will heal straight.” 

When the two seers return to their home they take all the 
plants and scrape them with thorn scrapers (gigiongen). The 
scraping acts as a charm, and is participated in by the wood 
spirits. While the seers are scraping, they sing. Some of the 
plants are placed in hollow bamboos with water and corked. The 
water is later poured over the patient. Other plants are put in a 
carrying-basket after being scraped. These plants are wrapped 
around the body of the patient. 

(d) The calling of the souls of the people (Sogai si-magere).— 
When everything is in readiness, pigs and chickens are killed in 
preparation for the curing punen. Each person who is to be cured 
has to contribute as many chickens and pigs as directed by his 
altar. 

While the animals are being killed and brought into the uma 
(communal house) by the unmarried men, the seers go in front 
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of the uma and invoke the souls of the inmates. (See pl. 3.) 
They take stems of the bobolo plant (Cordyline terminalis) to serve 
as receptacles for the souls of the people. One plant is taken for 
each household. The seers take out their bells, and sing, “Come, 
come, spirits of the souls (kina-si-magere) of our children, do not 
go away. Do not leave us. Here is our food, chickens and pigs.” 
The spirits see the seers and enter into the bobolo leaves. The 
seers stop ringing their bells, and, taking the leaves, they place 
them on the heads of their patients. The leaves are put above the 
fontanelle. The object of this is to insure the safet«- of the life- 
giving soul (ketsat). The act is called tutut ketsat .* locking in 
the ketsat. 

(e) The sacrifice—Next the people mount to t' . uma, where 
the priest (rimata) and the seers inspect the livers of the 
slaughtered pigs and chickens. If the tops of the livers are clear, 
and the veins in the region are not crossed, the sick people will 
recover. Liver sacrifices are now made at the altar of the uma 
by the priest.*” He prays, “Her is your food, spirits of the uma, 
the livers of pigs. This is to c:eate the magic power of the seer. 
Let this our child be blessed by you with a long life and a strong 
body. May his magical power be famous. Speak to our child, 
reveal to him the faults of the people of our wma, reveal to him 
that which you wish done. Here is your meat, O wood spirits, 
the livers of pigs. May you create the magic power of this our 
child. He is as your father.** And you, spirits and owners of the 
uma, bless him and give him seeing eyes. Bless him and let his 
ears, which have been blown into, be hearing ones. Bless him 
with cold hands, bless him with hands of magic power, bless him 
with grasping hands,** bless him that his magic power be potent. 
You be with him when he doctors, be with him when he gathers 
herbs, be with him when he sings, be with him when he makes his 
medicine.” 


37 The soul of the animal goes to the spirits with the liver, the flesh is afterwards 
eaten by the people. 

38 The old word ama is used for father, as a shamanistic term. The modern word is 
ukui. 

3° Not for the reception of fees, but so that the seer may extract fae, poison, from 
the patient. 
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Seer invoking souls of the people of the wma. Picture taken 
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in front of wma, Pageh. 
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After the sacrifice the meat is divided, one-half going to the 
seers, and one-half to the people of the uma. The meat is put in 
bamboos and cooked at once, to avoid spoiling. The amount of 
meat fills twenty bamboos, two joints long. 

(f) The giving of medicine to the sick —In the afternoon follow- 
ing the sacrifice, the seers are ready to give their medicine to the 
sick. They go to the first house, where a patient lies, wearing their 
outfits, and bringing the herbs and implements. These consist of 
the carrying-baskets, the thorn scrapers, bamboo holders contain- 
ing flasks of coconut oil, and the bells. First the seers wash the 
hair of the patient. They take some of the unscraped medicine 
and squeeze a portion on their hands and another portion into 
a cup. The latter they mix with water as a hair wash. “Our 
children (the spirits) wash your hair so that all evil be thrown 
off from your body, so that all your sins be washed away.” Next 
one of the seers squeezes more medicine, and mixes the juice in a 
cup with some water. The contents are poured over the patient, 
who is also given a sip to drink. The seer sings, ““They, my children 
the spirits, wash you so as to throw off evil from your body. My 
children wash you so that you be reminded of the correct manner 
of living. This is your medicine.” 

If the seers are giving a very thorough treatment they give 
seven different kinds of medicine. One variety is taken from the 
basket, scraped, stirred with water in the cup, and then is ready 
for use. Both seers ring their bells, and one. sings, “Fathers, the 
wood spirits, this is the medicine to throw out fever from the body 
of the patient. You are the helpers in making potent this medicine, 
you are the source of our power, you charm the medicine so that 
the fever departs from the sick person.” After the bath with the 
medicine, follows the usual sip. The third variety of medicine is 
to clean out the insides of the person, and thus cause the fever to 
depart. 

The next three varieties of medicine are applied externally. 
In external treatment the Pageh seers do not make use of suck- 
ing,*® but they do apply massage. The magical meaning of both 


Sucking is practised in Nias. (Kleiweg de Zwaan, op. cit., 70.) 
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varieties of treatment are the same, the extraction of disease- 
bearing objects from the body of the patient. 

The fourth variety of medicine is given for the purpose of 
making the patient’s body mobile. One of the seers sings, while 
the other does the rubbing. “Fathers, the wood spirits, make 
powerful our hands as we take hold of this medicine, for this sick- 
ness is very severe. Do this lest we be ashamed of our magic 
power, lest we be ashamed of our visit. Here is medicine to make 
supple the body, we rub it on the patient’s body to make it 
supple.” The fifth variety of medicine is rubbed on by massage 
(porot). The medicine rubbed on is for the purpose of “closing up 
the flesh.” The seer sings while massaging, “Father, the wood 
spirits, make powerful our hands, so that we may massage the 
body of the sick man. We massage the flesh so that his bones 
become straight, so that he may be able to obtain his breath and 
recover.” While the seer is massaging with his hands, his guardian 
spirits, the wood spirits, are massaging with theirs. According to 
the account, if the medicine is correct, and the body of the man 
approves of it, the poison (from witchcraft) comes out from the 
body at once in the form of a bone or some other object, and the 
flesh closes up. The seer may pull out of the body some remnant 
of a taboo object which the patient has eaten, the hair of a deer 
or the hair of a monkey. Or perhaps because of the man’s sins, 
the evil water spirit (stkameinan) has driven water into the 
patient’s body. Then this comes out. Whatever is in the man’s 
body will come out, if the medicine is correct. If the object does 
not come out, the man will die. For the next treatment one of the 
seers opens his bamboo carrier and takes out his flask of oil. He 
holds the mouth of the flask with his finger, and allows the oil to 
drip out slowly. Then he rubs the oil on the body of the sick man. 
“Healing oil, make oily“ the sick man, make oily the sickness, 
make oily the thing in the body of my child.” The poison (éae) 
being well oiled, comes out readily. 

The cure is now finished, and the seers give a little exhibition. 
They take out a short variety of bamboo carrier, dance and sing. 


41 The word éula means oil. When given verbal force, tula-ake, the word means 
“to make oily” or “to heal.” 
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“We who are the fathers of the wood spirits make a spectacle for 
the people. We do it in order to make the sick man rejoice. We 
make a miracle for the people of Mentawei. Reveal to the people 
that we are your fathers, show them that we are in alliance with 
you. In this way we shall create in the village confidence in our 
power, we shall create confidence in our herbs, we shall show 
that our new decorations are worthy.”’ While the seers sing, their 
medicine containers bob up and down in their hands, keeping 
time to the song. At last the movements of the containers become 
so violent that the seers are scarcely able to hold them. When 
their arms become exhausted the seers stop dancing. A final bath 
and sip is given to the invalid, and the seers depart for the next 
house. 

When the curing is over for the day, the seers lay aside their 
insignia of office, and partake of food at home. The usual sacrifices 
are made to the altar. Then the instructor gives his final advice 
to the novice, “Boy, you have indeed seen the spirits to whom 
we sacrifice, you have heard the voice of the altar, it has come to 
pass that you have spoken with our fathers the wood spirits. Now 
you are instructed. Those to whom we sacrifice do not wish that 
we should make mistakes in our work, they do not wish us to 
commit faults, to eat forbidden foods. If we do these things the 
spirits will make us and our children sick, they will make trouble 
for us. When we go to do our work,® if we have committed any 
fault, we will not be able to see the spirits. If we have deceived 
the spirits of the altar they will pay no heed to us. Do not be lazy. 
Watch our friends the other seers; part of our magic power comes 
from what we have learned, part from what we have seen.” 

(g) Dance of the seers (Sairigi)—In the evening the seers 
dance in the wma. The dancing is always done in Pageh at time 
of punen, and conducted in the central room of the communal 
house. First the seers sing to the uma, “Spirits of the uma, we 
make a spectacle for our fathers the wood spirits. If there is any 
poison in your body, reveal it to us, so that we may find it, so that 
your children will not become sick.”” Then the people beat on the 


Mukerei, really to “make magic.” 
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snake skin drums, and the seers dance. One of the seers goes first 
to the front of the wma, then to the back. He is looking for tae 
(poison). Anything he pretends to obtain he grasps in his hands 
and brings to the altar. “I have obtained this, spirits of the uma, 
reveal if there are any others.” The spirits of the altar reply, 
“There is more poison on the roof.”” The people strike the drums 
again, and the seer again dances. He looks for poison on the roof, 
and obtains it. In the morning the same process is repeated, and 
all the fetish poles (kera) are likewise inspected and the poison 
taken from them. Then the village is clean. 

Sometimes when the seers dance the sairigi they make the 
steps quicker and quicker. This is done for the purpose of falling 
senseless to the ground. It is by this means that the seer (the soul 
of the seer?) is able to communicate with the sky spirits. The seers 
say that they go to the sky in a boat, and that the wma is their 
boat. It is the eagles who come and bear them up. When the 
seers arrive in the sky they visit the wma of the sky spirits. They 
make a speech there, and beg flasks of oil from the girl sky spirits. 
The sky spirits are liberal, and give them the oil. The seers 
claim that this is the kind of oil which gives them the most magical 
power. 

If any of the people of the uma were lost in the woods, or had 
drifted off to sea, the seers look for them in their dance, and claim 
to find them. When the seers regain consciousness they tell the 
people where the lost ones are, so that they know where to look 
for them. If the lost people are already dead, the seers know this, 
for they learned it in their dance. 

(h) Miscellaneous matters pertaining to seers —It often happens 
that a seer is called from one village to come and cure in another. 
A village is apt first to try its own seers, and then, if these fail, it 
will call on a seer from out of town. A seer will not pay his visit 
if the omens are not correct. In case of evil omens, the seer knows 
that the patient is already dead. Since the seer is allowed no 
contact with the dead, it would be a misfortune to visit the village. 

The seer does not keep the food for himself which he obtains 
as pay (wpa) when on a visit. For each person cured he will be 
given a pig and a chicken. These are sacrificed in the village 
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visited, one-half eaten there, and one-half will be brought back 
to serve as food for the punen in the home town. The seer, how- 
ever, obtains for each cure a payment which he can keep for him- 
self. This consists of a one arm’s length of cloth, ten strings of 
beads, one live chicken, a big basketful of taro, and twenty-five 
coconuts. This amount is paid for a “large cure.” In money it is 
worth about five guilders, or two dollars. A “small cure” only 
brings half as much.* The price of a cure depends on the serious- 
ness of the case, not on the wealth of the patient. Theoretically, 
at least, all the people of Mentawei are on an equal financial level. 

Any man or woman can be a seer. There seems, however, some 
tendency for the profession to run in families. At any rate, the 
outfit can be inherited from father to son, or from brother to 
brother. The outfit cannot be given away or sold outside of the 
family. 

If the outfit, especially the headdress, becomes ruined from 
age, or if the seer has not practised for a long time and then wishes 
to recommence, he must renew his power (masibaba kerei). This 
is also the case if the seer makes a mistake in his work, or breaks 
some taboo. In any of these circumstances the seer becomes un- 
able to have contact with his guardian spirits, and the people 
refuse to call on him. In order to renew his power the seer must 
have the aid of another man in the profession, and remake his 
outfit as in the beginning. 


MENTAWEI WITCHCRAFT 


In Pageh the sorcerer is called pananae, while the poison he 
is supposed to inject into the victim is called tae. In every primi- 
tive society curing and witchcraft are directly connected with 
each other, being opposite sides of the same belief. If the sorcerer 
works by abstracting and harming the soul of the victim, then the 
doctor must recall the soul. If the sorcerer works by injecting 
foreign injurious substances into the victim, the doctor must 
remove them. Or, by a third method, if the sorcerer curses his 


“ This is a lot of money in Pageh. The Dutch government head tax, the only 
tax the people have, is two guilders a year. The seers are charged eight, because they 
have a profession! 
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victim to the hostile spirits (in Mentawei the ghosts), then the 
doctor must remove the curse. This is done in Mentawei by aid 
of the helpful spirits. Naturally the doctor must know the 
methods of the sorcerer, and in many places the two occupations 
are combined by the same practitioners. In Mentawei, however, 
the seer never is suspected of witchcraft. On the contrary, he is 
the person called upon to pick out the criminal. 

One method of poisoning is to take some of the exuviae or 
property of the victim and give it in sacrifice to the ghosts. This 
method may be considered either as harmful to the soul of the 
victim, or else as working by a process of sympathetic magic. 
For example, the sorcerer will first steal some chickens from the 
victim. Then he will steal some yams, eggs, and cotton goods. 
He holds the stolen goods in the air, and striking them with certain 
poisonous plants, curses, ‘““You ghosts, here is your food, your 
meat, your goods. I do not know the name of the owner of these 
chickens. But you know it. You look for him and aid my blow, 
so that he dies.” 

There are many ways in which the food, possessions, or exuviae 
can be worked upon by the sorcerer. The goods can be placed 
in a swampy place. Then as the goods grow mouldy, the owner 
becomes sick. The goods can be placed high up on the top of a 
tree. When the sun burns the goods, the owner becomes sick with 
fever. The goods can be placed behind the hearth, so that they 
gradually become burnt. In all of these cases the ghosts are in- 
voked to aid the process of witchcraft. In case the sorcerer wishes 
to kill the small children of a man, he will take some of their 
decorations, toys, or food. These he will throw into the river and 
conjure the ghosts, “This is your dwelling-place, spirits of the 
food and toys of So-and-so. May the children become dark red 
with fever. May they have coughs, asthma, etc.” 

Sometimes the sorcerer appears to work by sympathetic magic, 
aided by the ghosts; at other times it is the souls of the victims 
which are directly attacked. As an example of witchcraft by 
sympathetic magic, it may happen that the sorcerer will bury a 
putput fish in the fields of the victim. This fish is able to inflate 
its body with air. The sorcerer curses, “This is your dwelling 
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place, spirits of the putput. As you swell up, may the body of 
So-and-so likewise swell up. May fever and sickness come to him.” 
Or a man may wish to harm a woman, because she has taken 
another lover. Then he takes some of her cloth and places it in 
a hollow bamboo on the fire. He conjures, “This is your dwelling 
place, spirits of the cloth of So-and-so. As you get hot, let the 
woman get dry inside, so that she will never be able to have 
children. As you close together, spirits of the bamboo, may the 
insides of So-and-so close together, so that she never will have 
children.” If, in spite of the curse, the woman becomes pregnant, 
the sorcerer takes some of her cloth and puts it on the fork of a 
tree or on a thorn. He curses, “Here spirits of the cloth of So-and- 
so. In the same way in which I hang you up here on a thorn, may 
the child of So-and-so hang up in pregnancy.” In illustration of 
the way in which the soul of a person may be abstracted by the 
sorcerer, the following method is instructive. The sorcerer cuts 
open a bamboo between the two joints, and places inside the cloth 
and decorations of his victim. He then throws the bamboo into 
the river and lets it drift off to sea. He conjures, “This is your 
dwelling place, spirits of the cloth, spirits of the decorations of 
So-and-so. As you drift off, spirits of the bamboo, take with you 
what is inside. In the same way may the soul of So-and-so, and 
the souls of his father, mother, and children, drift off, and die.”’ 

Frequently it is only the property of a person which is damaged 
by the sorcerer. Thus, the chickens of the victim may be killed. 
The sorcerer will either cut his own chicken-coop, or else he will 
hold his knife in a threatening position directed at the chicken- 
coop of his enemy. He conjures, “You ghosts, incite the following 
animals to eat So-and-so’s chickens: the chicken weasel, the 
leguan, the eagle, the python.” The sorcerer may throw a piece 
of the aileppet plant (the name means “cold’’) into the chicken 
basket of his enemy. He charms, “You aileppet make the inside 
of the basket cold, and kill the chickens.” The sorcerer may also 
blind the hunting dogs of his enemy by taking a bit of their meat 
and corking it up in a bamboo cooker. With the aid of the ghosts, 
the eyes of the dogs are thereby closed up. Even the traps“ of 


“ Traps in Pageh are for catching deer and monkeys. The fall trap is called 
gulak, and a trap with closing door called Juluplup. 
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an enemy may be bewitched. The sorcerer will spit on the trap 
and charm, “I spit on you, spirits of the trap, so that the monkeys 
and deer will have an aversion to you and you will never trap 
any more animals.” 

In Pageh the seer is called upon to extract poison (éae) from 
objects and people. This function of the seer has already been 
described. The foreign object could have become lodged in a man 
by the spirits, because of the man’s breaking of a taboo, or it could 
have been sent by the ghosts. It is usually believed, however, 
that a sorcerer has placed the object. Actually, there is but little 
witchcraft practised. A seer finds the objects which he himself 
has brought with him, and which he produces from the walls of 
the uma, or from the fields by legerdemain. Often a man will wish 
to ruin an enemy. He then “salts” his own field with tae, and 
summons the seer to find it. 

A considerable part of the seer’s influence is due to the fact 
that he is called upon to pick out sorcerers. If a case of sickness 
is said to be caused by witchcraft, and the patient dies, the family 
asks the seer to name the murderer. According to Kruyt,” the 
seer goes to an uninhabited island for the purpose of determining 
the culprit. When he returns, he does not name the supposed 
culprit, but gives instead a description of his appearance and 
clothing. The people of the uma then go to the priest (rimata) 
with the information. A council of the more influential men 
follows, and if the culprit is condemned he is at once captured 
and brought bound to the graveyard. There the sorcerer is hung, 
this form of punishment being used in Pageh in order to prevent 
blood flowing on the ground. The body is buried without cere- 
mony under leaves and twigs. The family of the executed sorcerer 
are then informed of the act, and warned not to complain lest a 
similar fate overtake them. Sometimes a sorcerer is left on a 
deserted island, or simply expelled from the village. The natives, 
however, claim that they execute this type of criminal “for his 
own good.” For as long as a sorcerer remains alive, “he cannot 
help dealing in the forbidden magic.” The dead sorcerer is not able 


* Kruyt, op. cit., 139. 
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to gain admittance to the native land of dead souls. The seer has 
no obvious self-interest in his selection of the criminal, for he does 
not acquire any part of the possessions of the deceased. The 
wealth remains in the family, and is not confiscated. Wars or 
feuds do not arise from witchcraft cases in Mentawei, for the 
accused person is always a member of the same wma as the victim. 
According to native theory, it is usually the man or woman 
of superior ability and abundant possessions who is bewitched. 
Thus, it is stated that a man is “poisoned” because he is diligent 
and has many domestic animals. His family therefore wish to 
get him out of the way, so as to inherit his goods. Again, if a person 
is extraordinarily successful in the hunt, or is merely long-lived, 
the sorcerer kills him from jealousy. A frequent cause for supposed 
witchcraft arises from a dispute over the boundaries of fields, or 
jealousy over a woman. Actually, it is the superior type of native 
who is accused of witchcraft, and eliminated from the group. 
If a man is more successful in the hunt or in fishing than his 
neighbors, if he is more diligent and acquires more possessions, 
he is the person picked out by the seer, he bears the onus of the 
group suspicion and envy. It is not by natural means, argue the 
natives, that So-and-so is long-lived, or is rich in possessions. 
If he were not possessed of magical powers, if he were not in 
league with the evil ghosts, he could not have been so successful. 
Witchcraft, then, is one of the methods by which the people of 
Mentawei maintain their ideal of communism and equality. 


SUMMARY 

The Mentawei seer acquires his guardian spirits by a vision, 
either sought for or involuntary. The vision, if sought for, is ob- 
tained by a process of abnegation and purification. After the seer 
has obtained his power he can see and talk to the spirits. He 
remains in special rapport with his own guardian spirits, who aid 
him in curing. Disease is caused primarily by the ghosts, who are 
allowed by the spirits to enter the village when a taboo is broken. 
The ghosts then steal the souls of the people. Disease is also 
caused by sorcerers who work by sympathetic magic, by soul 
abstraction, and by the placing of “poison” in objects and in 
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people. The seer cures by recalling souls, and by extracting 
poisons. He also is in position to conciliate offended spirits. 

The Mentawei seer is never possessed by alien spirits, he never 
exorcises spirits from the body of a patient, he never prophesies. 
The closest approach which the Mentawei seer makes to prophesy 
is in his “trip to the sky.”’ In this case, however, the seer is gifted 
with supernatural vision rather than with a knowledge of the 
future. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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ORGANIZED SALISH BLANKET PATTERN 
By MARY LOIS KISSELL 


\ J EAVING has an interesting story to tell in relation to 
Salish nobility blankets. Indeed, the textile industry about 
Fuca strait, Puget sound, gulf of Georgia, and lower Fraser 
river is one of the most novel in North America. In general, 
Salish design is more or less pictographic in character and un- 
adjusted to the decorative field;! but a few old webs have come to 
light in recent research for the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
which show much appreciation in pattern organization of an un- 
affected vigorous kind. 

Earlier when in their interior home this people clothed them- 
selves in dressed skins; but after migrating to the coast they 
adopted the blanket. Yet although the new home was on the 
outskirts of the highly developed Coast Indian weaving art, they 
did not take over its methods or implements, but utilized totally 
different ones. There is what seems to be a foreign loom, possibly 
from Colombia, South America; an archaic style of spinning not 
found elsewhere in the world;? and a strange domestic fleece- 
bearing dog that furnished textile fiber and is thought to have 
come from Asia. 

This animal was raised solely for clothing purposes, carefully 
tended in dog folds and for pure breeding kept on small coast 
islands away from the house dog; a woman’s wealth was rated 
by the number of these she owned.* Dog hair was not the only 
textile fiber; wild goat wool was even more frequently used, 
especially in the interior near the mountains, the goat’s habitat; 
also there were bird down and many vegetal materials. Thus it 


1 Franz Boas, in J. Teit, Thompson Indians. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Mem. 2: 389. 

? M. L. Kissell, A New Type of Spinning in North America. Am. Anthr., n. s., 
18: 246-270, 1916. 

* G. Vancouver, Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean (London, 1798), 
1: 266, 284. P. Kane, Wanderings, 210. J. K. Lord, Naturalist in Vancouver Island 
and British Columbia, 2: 215-217, M. Eells, The Twana, Chemakum, Klallam Indians 
of Washington Territory. Smith. Rept., 1887, p. 630. 
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is incorrect to group all Salish blankets under the term “dog hair 
blankets” as has at times been done. 

It is the special nobility garment with elaborate design which 
interests us here; although there is a general blanket either plain 
or simply striped or checked with slender lines; and also an eider 
robe. The special garment is of at least four distinct types: the 
Fuca strait, the Fraser delta coast and archipelago, the Lillooet, 
and the Yale each with different pattern plan; indeed, it is their 
unlike plan which most strongly distinguishes them. Yet ordinari- 
ly design motifs of the coast Salish types are more slender and 
elongated, while those of interior Salish types are thicker; but 
at times both styles occur on the same web. Other identifying 
characteristics as to type are shape and fiber materials. 

That this locality which proved so favorable to white man’s 
fur trade activities, was equally so to native trade and inter- 
tribal communication with distant localities—a highway for out- 
side ideas—is revealed in the decoration of these webs. The mouth 
of the Fraser is the seat of the most perfect and best organized of 
this weaving ornament; and it appears in major and minor 
patterned stripes as on the geometric embellished Chilkat robe.‘ 
The Salish are not creators but borrowers® and adapters; here 
they borrowed the early Chilkat pattern plan. 

Of this Fraser delta and archipelago type, two located webs 
are known and one that is not recorded.: The last is of dog hair 
yarn mixed with a little goat wool, and is thought to have been 
collected by Lewis and Clark in 1804~1806, and is now in the 
National Museum, Washington (pl. 45). It emphasizes its major 
stripes by a forceful design and whitening their ground through 
the clever means of adding to the yarns more creamy-white goat 
wool. A lower Fraser river blanket in the Perth Museum, Scot- 
land (pl. 4c), though collected before 1833, has a weft of commer- 
cial yarns. It marks its major stripes with an emphatic design 
and greater stripe width. A Haro archipelago dog hair blanket in 


* M. L. Kissell, The Early Geometric Patterned Chilkat. Am. Anthr., n.s., 30: 


116, 117, 1928. 
® Franz Boas, Ethnological Problems of Canada. Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., 30: 
533-534, 1910. 
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[KISSELL] PLATE 4 


a Carrying straps 


c Lower Fraser river blanket 


b Dog hair web blanket 
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the Oxford Museum, England (pl. 5), reflects in its less perfect 
design and stripes of one width throughout, a location which is 
the southern end of this weaving center. For more of this inter- 
esting descriptive detail, one is referred to the forthcoming Bureau 
publication, ‘North Pacific Coast Blankets.” 

Beside a prevalent influence of North Pacific coast culture 
upon Salish weaving design, there is this specific inspiration of 
the Chilkat pattern plan. But in the difficult transfer from the 
unstretched one-beam loom web fabricated in complex wrap and 
twine téchnics, to the Salish stretched warp loom suited to 
straight technics, we recognize a remarkable skill in adaptation. 
The special blanket is not a natural textile development as is the 
general blanket with straight twill weaves in coarse yarns; here 
the more elaborate design required finer yarns which are unwork- 
able in straight weaves on the clumsy loom. Thus the need for 
technical invention, which resulted in a special combination of 
weaves peculiar to the Salish nobility blanket-a wicker-twine 
technic. Twine weave binds in the diagonal edges of all wicker- 
woven designs and also lays in horizontal, zigzag, serpentine, and 
other difficult motifs. Thus while the pattern plan is an external 
inspiration, in the adapting it to the Salish loom we discern an 
internal factor at work; the loom itself is a powerful agent in 
the movement away from pictographic expression. 

The Fuca strait type, a two-bordered web with plain field, 
is well established by an old Klallam blanket in the National 
Museum collected by Gibbs, and by Kane’s portraits of Indian 
chiefs and the royalty of 1847 about Fort Victoria, all of whom 
wear the garment. An interior type from the neighborhood of 
Yale has a field pattern moving about a center point and a narrow 
surrounding border; all remaining examples are woven with 
colored commercial yarns. From farther north comes a fourth 
type, probably Lillooet, with pattern plan of striped panels 
(pl. 6); the one unidentified web in the National Museum, Wash- 
ington, was collected by the Wilkes expedition in 1841. The warp 
is of dog hair and weft natural color and native dyed goat wool. 
Its most interesting feature is the large number of “‘three rythms” 
that occur in the design; for a persistent feature in all Salish 
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blanket pattern outside the Yale type is the “three rhythm” 
arrangement, which may appear as a design or a color combina- 
tion. 

Plate 4a illustrates two very splendid Salish carrying straps in 
the same Museum secured by Wilkes’s expedition. The one on 
the left with refined constrained decoration is without doubt a 
Fraser delta coast web; that on the right with fuller heavier design 
shows characteristics of interior weaving centers. Enough has been 
said to convince that here weaving has been instrumental in the 
development of pattern; and that while in many instances the 
art is crude, best blankets show the loom’s remarkable accomplish- 


ment. 
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Striped panels blanket, probably Lillooet. 
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Haro archipelago dog hair blanket 
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THE ORIGIN OF SERVILE LABOR GROUPS 
By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD 
CAPITAL 


HE CENTRAL and eastern Eskimo are a grouping of native 

American tribes among whom there were definite tribal areas 

but apparently no personal or family property in land; such 
private ownership may have existed with regard to the summer 
hunting and fishing grounds, as it did among the western Eskimo, 
but so far as I know no note has been made of such. With the 
central and eastern Eskimo this absence of private land ownership 
makes private ownership of capital (production goods) stand out 
in especial relief in descriptions of Eskimo life, as a factor making 
for the differentiation of rich and poor in the tribe. 

When an Eskimo man lost essential hunting equipment, or 
had never inherited or otherwise acquired such, he—and, if 
married, his wife and children and other dependent relatives 
were liable to become a family of social dependents. It appears 
that usually such person or family of persons was given employ- 
ment and support by those individuals or families who were 
blessed with plenty of hunting equipment. Boas writes of these 
capital-less men among the central Eskimo: 

Sometimes men are adopted who may almost be considered servants. Par- 
ticularly bachelors without any relations, cripples who are not able to provide 
for themselves, or men who have lost their sledges and dogs. They fulfil 
minor occupations, mend the hunting implements, fit out the sledges, feed 
the dogs, etc.; sometimes they join the hunters. They follow the master of 
the house when he removes from one place to another, make journeys in 
order to do his commissions, and so on. 

The resulting household disposition is indicated by another 
author: 

The principal family has, of course, the best place, the servants, widows, and 
orphans, if there be such, have to content themselves with a place near the 
door, where the cold is most severe. 

Turner notes for the Eskimo of the Ungava district in Labrador 
that if, as sometimes happens, a young man marries without 
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possessing adequate capital—sled, dogs, harpoons, boats, bladders, 
knives, tent skins, etc.—he must take an economically subservient 
place in his wife’s parents’ household. Sometimes personal ability, 
intelligence, health, strength, enterprise, and such personal quali- 
ties, are noted as associated with superiority in wealth. Reed 
notes of the various families of the Eskimo of Hudson strait that 
some were always found richer in food and household goods than others. 


The men in these wealthy families, as might be supposed, were either physic- 
ally stronger, or better hunters, than their fellows. 


And, as might be supposed also, the rich looked down upon the 
poor. Crantz makes note of one social advantage of wealth among 
the Eskimo of Greenland: 


If several GreenJanders live together, they keep an angekok, to avail them- 
selves of his advice. And if they do not keep one, they are despised or pitied 
by the others as being poor men.! 


CAPITAL, SERVANTS, AND SLAVERY 


Nieboer, in his interesting but methodologically defective 
study, Slavery As An Industrial System, seizes upon this sig- 
nificance of capital among the Eskimo to explain the absence of 
slavery among the central and eastern Eskimo. In addition he 
notes that the use of the production goods or capital of the Eskimo 
required great skill and expert training. He concludes therefore, 
for the Eskimo, that 


A man destitute of capital cannot provide for himself, and is therefore at the 
mercy of the capitalist. Now the Eskimo capitalist most often allows such 
men to share his house and food, and makes them feed the dogs, etc., rather 
as a means of procuring employment for them than because such work re- 
quires hands outside the family. The capitalist does not want laborers, but 
even if he did, there would always be widows and orphans, and men destitute 
of capital, who would readily enter into his service. The Eskimo have to 
struggle with “unemployment” difficulties, not with scarcity of hands, 
therefore a slave dealer visiting them would not find a ready sale for his 
stock-in-trade. 


1 F. Boas, Central Eskimo. 6th Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
580-580. D. Crantz, Historie van Groenland, 1: 186, 215, 1767. C. A. Ribbach, 
Eskimo of Labrador, 286, 1876. Reed, Eskimo of Hudson Strait. Proceedings of the 
Canadian Institute, 1889-1890, p. 225. L. M. Turner, Ungava District. 11th Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 186, 190, 205, 1894; also Crantz, op. cit., 
1: 201-202, and 3: 180 (note). 
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He elsewhere reaches the universally applicable conclusions that 
“where subsistence is dependent on capital, slaves are not 
wanted,” and, secondly, that “where only highly skilled labor is 
required, slaves cannot be of any use.’” 

In pursuing his thought and reaching these conclusions 
Nieboer overlooks a number of important points which I think 
invalidate his conclusions. (1) He assumes that the labor of the 
capital-less “servants” among the Eskimo was accepted by their 
employers as merely a token of their willingness to do something 
in return for their support and was not socially necessary labor; 
for this he has no warrant in any sources. This servile labor, such 
as feeding the dogs, fixing sleds and harness, and so on, was 
necessary work, and there is no definite indication that “‘servants”’ 
were taken on by capitalists beyond the point where their labor 
was unproductive. (2) Nieboer then proceeds to ignore the ab- 
solutely essential and large place of productive equipment in the 
economic life of other primitive peoples, such as the Indians of the 
northwest coast of North America (who were large slave-holders), 
ignoring also the fact that about as much skill was required in 
the use of the equipment of these peoples as in the use of that of 
the Eskimo. (Incidentally, he was wholly ignorant of the facts 
of the land tenure of these northwestern tribes.) (3) He neglects 
the fact, further, that servile free labor and slave labor usually 
are found in the same community: the presence of such free labor 
among the Eskimo therefore does not explain the absence of slavery. 


SERVILE LABOR AMONG SLAVE HOLDERS 
Let us note something of the economy of the northwest coast 
of North America, where there were so many slaves that estimates 
for some of the tribes give the slave population as about one-fourth 


* H. J. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System, pp. 254, 419 seq., 1910, 1920. 
For further criticism of Nieboer’s theses, see MacLeod, Debtor and Chattel Slavery, 
(Am. Anthr., n. s., 27: 370-380, 1925); Economic Aspects of Primitive Slavery (Am. 
Anthr., n. s., 30: 632-650, 1928); Some Social Aspects of Primitive Chattel Slavery 
(Jour. Social Forces, 1925); Further Aspects of Chattel Slavery (Jour. de la Société des 
Américanistes de Paris, 1927); Marriage, Illegitimacy, and Divorce in a Primitive 
Pecuniary Culture (Jour. Social Forces, 1926 [dealing with debtor slavery, principally, 
of a peculiar type)). 
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to one-third of the total. Canoes were capital, privately owned. 
The great forty-foot canoes used for trading and for slave raiding 
were very costly; only a rich man could own one. The cedar trees 
from which these better canoes could be made grew only in certain 
localities, and had to be obtained in intertribal trade, with the 
cost mounting with the distance from the producing tribe, because 
of middlemen’s profits. Possession of an excellent canoe enabled 
its rich owner to maintain and increase his wealth through the use 
of the canoe. He might rent it out, at times, or use it for slave- 
raiding and for making trading voyages. As among the Eskimo, 
further, the ability to get the materials to construct a house was 
lacking on the part of some in the community and these had to 
become to some extent dependent on the owners of houses who 
would accord them shelter. As in the case of canoes, on the 
northwest coast, the cedar used for the plank houses of the natives 
was obtainable virtually only on Vancouver island. Fishing weirs, 
deer fences, fishing stations, smoking houses and such for prepara- 
tion of preserved fish and fish products, whaling and sealing equip- 
ment, and so on, were capital owned by persons or families to the 
exclusion of others who might be dependent on the food produced 
with their use. Great skill and long training were required in the 
use of whaling equipment, for example, in the hunting of sea otters, 
in the hunting of animals in the mountain valleys (also privately 
owned), and in much else. There was, besides, a large range of 
occupations requiring a minimum of skill. Some of them were 
pursued by the women and it was usually to these the slaves were 
put; there was the hauling of fish, the gathering of firewood,* the 
cutting of logs and planks, the drawing of water, the smoking of 
fish, and so on. Much of this labor, however, was done not only 
by women and slaves, but, as among the Eskimo, by servile free 


3 On capital, and skill, among the northwest Indians, see, for example, E. C. Par- 
sons, The Dene of Anvik, Alaska (Anthropos, 65); F. Boas, The Nootka (British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 585, 1890); ibid, The Kwakiutl, ibid, 
832, 1889; J. Teit, The Thompson Indians (Jesup Expedition, American Museum of 
Natural History, 1: 293-294, 1900). For a very different group of primitive peoples 
compare B. Malinowski, Argonauts, 186. 

On the significance of firewood gathering see my note on Fuel and Early Civilization, 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1925, 
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men. Boas, for example, writes of the Nootka‘ of Vancouver 
island, that if a man were the owner of an especially productive 
fishing station (and a good weir for its effective utilization) he 
might employ his less fortunate neighbors. When these neighbors 
came to work for him, the owner would appoint a boss who would 
receive in payment the catch of two days, while the other workers, 
organized into crews, received each a great deal less for their labor. 
With the Haida and Tlingit, Swanton writes, some entire 
groups had become so poor in land and capital that they were 
unable to maintain respect for themselves on the part of other 
groups. Rich clans sometimes appropriated the copyrights to 
heraldic privileges, songs, dances, and so on, which properly 
belonged to others who were too poor and too ill-equipped for 
fight to resist the infringement on their rights. In some villages 
there were entire aggregations of households, a local sub-clan, 
whose members 
formed a class of servants only higher in the social order than the slaves, 


who might have no chief of their own, although plainly constitut- 
ing a group of freemen, recognizing as their head chief the chief 
of some other sub-clan of their clan located in a village perhaps 
hundreds of miles away.® 

These poor commoners all along the west and northwest coast 
of North America were thoroughly despised by their betters, and 
made to feel the ignominy of their inferior social position. Hill- 
Tout, speaking of the Coast Salish of Vancouver island and the 
nearby mainland, notes that at the puberty ceremony (“‘naming 
feast”) of girls, at which a girl is “introduced,” presents are dis- 
tributed to the guests, and 
if the father is wealthy, he will throw other blankets among the common 
folk to be scrambled for.® 
In Kwakiutl potlatches, commoners received as presents only 
“worn-out blankets and even fractions of the same.” And it is 


* Boas, op. cit., 568-569, 1890. 

5 J. R. Swanton, The Haida. Jesup Expedition, Memoirs, American Museum of 
Natural History, 5: 347 seq. 

* C. Hill-Tout, Salish and Dene, 163, 1907; and The Coast Salish (Canadian 
Archaeological Report, p. 227, 1905). 
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among the Kwakiutl that the chief of a sept orally announces to 
the people the decisions of the sept council, but 
on delivering speeches he does not speak to people of low rank, but converses 
with them through messengers.’ 
In famines among the Tsimshian the rich let the poor starve. One 
of their tales pictures the poor dying of hunger and disease and 
cold, while the rich are in their warm winter houses of the winter 
villages, eating, with large stocks of provisions. One sees vividly 
these desirable houses “with smoke rising from them.” And the 
tale-teller takes the situation as a matter of course; there is no 
note of distaste or protest for the legal sanctions which make possible 
such contrast between the well-fed rich and the famine-suffering poor. 
In other tales, and in the narratives of Europeans who have visited 
the coast, we see the commoners shivering in the wet and cold in 
bark-paper clothes, while the rich—nobles and bourgeois—have 
at hand their plenty of stored and valued elk-skins, sea-otter 
skins, and blankets made from mountain goat’s or dog’s wool 
woven with soft feathers.® 

Allen emphasizes the subservience, among the Athabascans 
(Tinne, Dene, or -tana) of the Atna or Copper river and their 
other Athabascan Alaskan neighbors, of the servile vassals to the 
nobles or skillies—the “‘blood relatives of the chiefs”; and he 
indicates the significance of capital ownership in the maintenance 
of this relationship. For example: 


The skillies are necessarily many, and not a few of them have vassals at 
their beck and call. I have seen one, fourteen or fifteen years of age, sitting 
within a few feet of the river, order a man six foot tall, a vassal, to bring 
him water. These menials are used for all kinds of work, and are as completely 
under the control of their masters as they possibly could be, yet I never 
heard of corporal punishment being administered to them. It is but natural 
to suppose that a threat of depriving them of food or shelter, in their poverty- 
stricken condition would be sufficient incentive to urge them to any length of 
obedience.® 


7 Boas, General Report (British Association for the Advancement of Science, 833, 
1889); Curtis, The Kwakiutl, 138, 1910; Petroff, Population of Alaska (U. S. Census, 
172, 1880). 

8 Boas, Tsimshian Mythology. 31st Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 158, 399, etc., 1916. 

°H. T. Alien, Report of an Expedition to the Copper, Tanana, and Koyokuk 
Rivers, Alaska. 49th Congress, 2nd Sess., Ex. Doc., No. 125: 59, 136, 1887. 
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The reality of the servility of these capital-less individuals is 
abundantly evidenced in Allen’s narrative. Allen, a democrati- 
cally-inclined American army officer, was more than surprised 
at the facts himself. He wrote: 

I did not have time, nor was it in my instructions, to attempt any reform 
in their social and political customs; yet, had we been less dependent on the 
natives, Ishould certainly have let them understand that the ablest wo1ker was 
the chiefest man, rather than to continually make presents to the recognized 
tyones [chiefs]. On one occasion, when I attempted to snub a lazy chief by 
making a much-prized present to one of his vassals, and a splendid worker, 


rather than to himself, he pocketed the article and took all the credit to 
himself for possessing such a valuable worker.’° 


We may conclude our observations then by the summary 
observation that both among the central and eastern Eskimo, 
and likewise among the Indians of the northwest coast of North 
America, the private ownership of the means of production, 
capital, and land made for the differentiation of labor classes 
within the community. The relatively rich in the means of pro- 
duction carried on occupations requiring especial skill; those 
relatively poor in the means of production rendered more or less 
of their services in relatively unskilled occupations, to the rich, 
in return for a measure of subsistence. The nature of the socio- 
economic process among the Eskimo specified is so similar to 
that of the Indians specified that the absence of slave labor among 
the former and its extensive use among the latter cannot be 
explained by any economic determinism. There is no reason to 
believe that slavery would not be economically feasible among 
the central and eastern Eskimo. Presumably psychological reasons 
exist which have prevented the diffusion of the institution of 
slavery among the central and eastern Eskimo villages." 


Group SUPERORDINATION ON VANCOUVER ISLAND 
We have already noted the existence among the Haida and 
Tlingit of compact groups of households, which have evidently 
become servile labor groups as a result of depression socially 


10 Tbid. 
1 On the distribution of slavery see MacLeod, Debtor and Chattel Slavery (Am. 
Anthr., n. s., 27: 370-380, 1925). 
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consequent upon poverty; cases of differentiation within a com- 
munity due to the operation of factors intrinsic to the group. We have 
now to consider the case of violent superposition of one group upon 
another or foreign group. 

Along western Vancouver island were a number of tribes of 
Nootkan speech,—the Nootka, or Nootka people—of which the 
Nootka tribe, properly the Mooachat tribe, located on Nootka 
sound, were but one of the number of tribes of similar language. 
Speaking of his own day, Sproat, who lived among the Vancouver 
tribes, wrote: 

The Nootka tribe, which consists of about 500 warriors,” is not only more 
numerous than almost any of the neighboring tribes, but far exceeds them in 
the strength and martial spirit of its people; and in fact, there are few nations 


within 100 miles either to the north or south, but are considered as tributary 
to them.'8 


This would mean, apparently, that the Mooachat tribe was 
supreme over virtually all the Nootka tribes from about Quatsino 
sound to the north,—above which were the Kwakiutl tribes,— 
to Barclay sound on the south. 

Sproat’s observation may be considered in connection with a 
note from Jewitt who lived among the Mooachat Nootka as a 
slave from about 1803 to 1806. Jewitt noted the fact that canoes 
from other tribes frequently called at the Mooachat village, 
primarily, it seems, to trade, but: 

Many of the articles thus brought, particularly the provisions, were considered 
as presents, or tributary offerings, but this must be viewed as little more 


than a nominal acknowledgment of superiority, as they rarely failed to get 
the full amount of their presents.4 


2 Therefore something less than 2000 population. 

18 Sproat, Scenes and Studies, 74, 1869. 

4 Jewitt, Narrative, 79. 

Jewitt notes that the Mooachat did nol practice head flattening, while the Wickin- 
nish to the north did, and the Makah to the south also did. He also notes the two 
contrasting types of head flattening, that of the Kwakiutl north, and that of the 
Puget sound south. 

The ending of aht or art to a tribal name is good evidence that the tribe is Nootkan. 
The Ahts are the Nootkan tribes. 

In Jewitt, the Wickinnish are one-third less distant to the north than the Makah 
are to the south. 
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This is a little obscure, but I have good reason to conclude it to 
actually evidence a measure of subjection of these distant tribes 
to the dominant Mooachat. Jewitt also noted that on the west 
coast of Vancouver island there were no tribes for many miles 
north and south which could hope to challenge the Mooachat to 
a test of strength. To the north, the first tribe free from Mooachat 
domination was the Wickinnish (apparently a Kwakiutl tribe), 
and to the south, apparently all the island tribes were dominated 
by the Mooachat, but the Makah Nootkans, of Cape Flattery of 
the Olympic peninsula of Washington, were apparently completely 
free and independent. Among tribes which he states were tribu- 
tary to the Mooachat, Jewitt mentions the Aitizzarts, whose 
stretch of coast was the principal source of the dentalium shells, 
the natural resource which furnished the native money of the 
coast tribes. A money-producing tribe would make a most 
profitable tributary. The Estiquates, as far to the north as the 
Makah were to the south, were also mentioned as being actually 
tributary.” 

Jewitt gives a vivid account of a surprise night attack of the 
Mooachat, in which he went along as a slave warrior, and for 
bravery in which, his master, the tribal king, granted him his 
freedom. The attack was on the village of the Accharts, south- 
wards one-fourth of the way to the southern end of the island. 
The Mooachat expedition was led by the tribal king, Maquinna, 
and consisted of forty canoes, each holding from ten to twenty 
men. The Acchart village consisted of fifteen or sixteen 
houses (the Mooachat village had only twenty), and these were 
“on a steep hill, difficult of access, and well calculated for de- 
fense.’”’ The community was taken by surprise in the night, and 
utterly destroyed; many prisoners, however, male and female, 
were taken, and made slaves." 

I cannot, however, altogether reconcile with this general over- 
lordship of the Mooachat, the further description by Sproat of a 
war between the Clayyoquot tribe south of the Mooachat, and 
the Kyyoquat tribe north of the Mooachat. Perhaps both Sproat 


6 Jewitt, 36-37, 76-77, 101. 
6 Jewitt, 121-123, 124, 131. 
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and Jewitt overestimated the range of Mooachat dominance. 
At any rate, in Sproat’s own day, the Clayyoquot became amen- 
able to the persuasions of their most famous warrior, “‘a restless, 
ambitious man,” by name, Setakamin. They consented to make 
war, under his leadership, on the Kyyoquats. With him went 
twenty-two canoes, each containing from ten to fifteen men. It 
is significant to nete that 
Part of the crews were natives of small neighboring tribes dependent on the 
Clayyoquats. 

The flotilla proceeded north to the village of the Hishquayahts, 
where 


Setakamin ordered the Hishquayahts to be ready in the morning with their 
contingent. 


This Hishquayaht tribe was “a tributary tribe of the Clayyoquats,” 
and had to furnish six canoes, fully manned. 


The aim of the Clayyoquat expedition was to either make the 
Kyyoquahts “tributary” or to exterminate them in the attempt 
if necessary. Incidentally prisoners would be taken and enslaved. 
However, the Clayyoquat attack failed and the attackers were 
driven off. The Kyyoquahts then became offensive. A trade war 
ensued, the southern tribe stopping all northbound canoes. Seta 
kamin, the leader who had failed, fell under the popular dis- 
approval. 

Such a state of matters soon produced discontent, and turned the anger of 
his own tribe against Setakamin, whose restlessness had caused the war. 
So strong a feeling was manifested against this chief that he shut himself 


up in his house for more than three months, and did not venture once out 
of doors for fear of being shot... . ."” 


Two SUBJECTED GROUPS IN BriITISH COLUMBIA 


While at the Mooachat village Jewitt made note of an outlying 
hamlet inhabited by the Klahar, 


a small tribe which has been conquered and incorporated into that of the 
Nootka, though they must be considered to be in a state of vassalage, as 


17 Sproat, 188, 195, 196; cf. also my note on this situation in a study of Trade 
Restrictions in Primitive Society (Am. Anthr., n. s., 29: 271-278, 1927). 
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they are not permitted to have any chiefs among them, and live by themselves 
in a cluster of small houses at a little distance from the village. 


This apparently was a sort of primitive ghetto or such, but one 
in which the heads of households of the subordinated people had 
no official or social standing. A Mooachat war song contains the 
following lines: 
You little know, you men of Klahar, 
What vatiant warriors we are ... 

The curious status of the Klahar among the Nootka bears 
comparison with that of the Kwikwitlem among the Kwantlem. 
The Kwantlem were the Salish tribe who occupied the mouth of 
the Frazer river; they were one of the fourteen closely related 
tribes of the river. While on the river, Boas heard of a fifteenth 
tribe living at the mouth of the river, which was reported not to 
own any land and which, unlike each of the other river tribes, had 
no tribal epic or tradition and no tradition of a tribal ancestor. 
They were reported to be the descendants of slaves of a Kwantlem 
chief. This chief, according to the Kwantlem story, had estab- 
lished a new fishing station and had ordered his slaves to go and 
live there. Five generations later wars had ravaged the coast and 
the slaves found themselves without a master, accidentally become 
freedmen. They continued to live as a body at the old station, 
under their own chief, considered as a new tribe yet a tribe living 
on land belonging to the Kwantlem tribe and not politically or 
socially on a par therefore with the other river tribes.'* This 
group of whom Boas heard was undoubtedly the Kwikwitlem 
tribe later reported by Hill-Tout. 

The native tale of the origin of the Kwikwitlem tribe is interest- 
ing if true; but the native report is very likely a mere tale and the 
Kwikwitlem a group formerly free and subordinated by the 
Kwantlem. This origin tale may be compared with the more 
apparently fictitious story told by the Nez Percé about the Walla 
Walla. The Reverend Samuel Parker recorded the story of the 
Nez Percé that: 


18 Jewitt, 74, 166. At least a portion of this song is in Kwakiutl. 
19 Boas, The Lower Frazer. British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
456, 1894. 
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The Walla Walla Indians are descended from slaves formerly owned by the 
Nez Percé Indians. They permitted their slaves to reside among them and 
to intermarry in their families, and, reasoning on the principles of natural 
justice, they concluded that it was not right to hold in slavery their own 
descendants, and liberated them, and they are now a respectable tribe.” 


This tale must have grown up since the disappearance of slavery 
on the Oregon plateau under American influence. 

In both the Kwantlem and the Nez Percé tales, however, 
possibly the term slave has been used not to mean actually 
“slave,” but merely “subject.” There is, for instance, a tale of 
the Chetco of the Oregon coast about their subjection of another 
tribe in which the subject tribe are spoken of as slaves but were 
very likely merely in the status, say, of the Klahar among the 
Nootka. This Chetco tale may be fiction, but it indicates that so 
far south there existed at least the conception that a foreign tribe might 
be economically and politically subjected and exploited. The story 
tells that the Chetco were migrants from the north; that in the 
territory in which they finally settled down in Oregon they found 
two aboriginal races; one was warlike, which they exterminated, 
while the other was docile. Of these docile indigenes—the Wogies 
—it is said that they 
were skilful in the manufacture of baskets, robes, and canoes, and had many 
methods of taking game and fish which were unknown to the invaders. 
Refusing to fight, the Wogies were made slaves. .... One night however, 
after a grand feast, the Wogies packed up and fled, and were never more seen. 
The Wogies were white-skinned. When the Chetco first saw 
Europeans they thought they were the descendants of these old 
time Wogie vassals or slaves of their’s.”! 

The Kwikwitlem connection with a fishing station is reported 
by Hill-Tout, after native tradition, as having been rather recent. 
It was during the rule of the Kwantlem head-chief preceding him, 
who was still ruling in 1904, that the Kwikwitlem, then living in 
a certain good location were forced to remove to where they finally 
dwelt. During that chief’s rule it was 


20S. Parker, Journal, 1842. On p. 249 Parker notes that already slavery had 
“long since” disappeared from the Oregon plateau! 

1S. Powers, Tribes of California. Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
69, 1877, citing Chase, 1873. 
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that the Kwikwitlem were sent away from their very desirable camp on the 
slopes of the hill ... . to the marshy flats opposite, across the river. These 
marshy flats they were compelled by the Kwantlem to fill in, with stones 
and gravel, and thus to convert into fishing grounds for them [the Kwant- 
lem].... 


Hill-Tout records two different traditions of the Kwantlem 
concerning the origin of Kwikwitlem subjection. One is that the 
Kwikwitlem were brought into being by the Creator expressly 
for the purpose of being “‘slaves and servants” of the Kwantlem. 
Another story states that the Kwikwitlem were the indigenes of 
the mouth of the Frazer and that they were subjected by the 
invading migrant Kwantlem. Hill-Tout very briefly describes 
the status of the Kwikwitlem. 

They were a subject tribe held in servitude by the Kwantlem, who treated 
them as their slaves and servants.” 

This of course is unsatisfactory. We should have liked to know 
just who profited by Kwikwitlem labor, and how the exploitation 
was carried on. 


GrouP SUBORDINATION AND LANGUAGE CONSCIOUSNESS IN 
NORTHWESTERN CALIFORNIA 


In northwestern California war is reported as being conceived 
of as in no way distinct in principle from murder. Consequently 
a war could end only on the basis of mutual compensation for 
damage done. Under this system a peace treaty was more costly 
to the victor than to the loser. For every person injured or killed by 
each side there had to be compensation paid; the side which had 
done the most damage therefore had to pay the most. Kroeber 
writes: 


There is no group of tribes in California better developed to enjoy tribute than 
the Yurok and their neighbors, and none to whom the idea was so utterly 


* Hill-Tout, The Kwantlem, 408; Archeology of the Frazer Delta, 444; and 
The Halkonalem; all in the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Report 
for 1902. The hill referred to is now occupied by the town of Westminster, B. C., near 
Vancouver, B. C. On p. 409 Hill-Tout notes that the Kwantlem were the dominant 
one of the fourteen river tribes; and that originally they were tribally “endogamous,” 
because they would not sully their “royal blood” by extra-tribal marriage. 
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foreign. The vae victis of civilization might well have been replaced among the 
Yurok, in a monetary sense at least, by the dictum: “Woe to the victors.””* 


Not only did this conception of war make superior military 
effectiveness in war a misfortune to the superior party, but 
Kroeber indicates that by making impossible or impracticable the 
retention of captives, it had its effect in making for the absence of 
chattel slavery in northwestern California. 

I am inclined to think that these generalizations apply merely 
to those wars which are or were actually blood feuds, and that in 
olden days in northwestern California, as in the rest of America, 
real war, in which the victor gains, was known. 

In the first place the blood-feud type of war and peace-treaty 
making, noted as peculiar for northwestern California, I find among 
the Tlingit! Presumably, it was general on the whole northwest 
coast. A Tahltan tradition tells of a war between the Tahltan, the 
Taku tribe of Tlingit, and of the meeting of the parties at odds 
to arrange for the conclusion of peace. The war parties of the 
Taku and the Tahltan face each other, headed by their respective 
chiefs, ready to negotiate a peace if possible, and to begin a new 
battle if peace cannot be agreed upon. The tradition continues: 
The chiefs sat down, and, taking sticks, counted the numbers slain on each 
side since the war began. The chiefs sometimes brandished their knives, 
and several times fell near a-fighting before a satisfactory arrangement was 
reached. During the war a larger number of Taku had been killed than those 
of the Tahltan, and since the life of each man, woman, and child on both 
sides was reckoned at a certain price, the Tahltan had to pay a considerable 
amount to the Taku. On the conclusion of the agreement, the Tahltan 
feasted the enemy, and each of the parties gave a dance. When they parted, 
one important man of each party went with the other to stay for one year 
as hostage. At the appointed time the following year, the two tribes met again 
at the same place and exchanged a large number of presents. The Tahltan 


paid the blood-money they owed, and a peace was consummated between 
the two tribes which has lasted to the present day.*4 


Yet in this region there was subjection of foreign groups, tribute 
taking, and enslavement of captives. In olden days it appears 


%3 A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California. Bulletin 78, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 49, 1925. The conception described obtained among the Yuki 
also; see Kroeber’s index on “War.” 

* J. Teit, Two Tahltan Traditions. Journal of American Folklore, 318, 1909. 
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there was likewise such in northwestern California as well as in 
coastal Oregon.* I will quote the following very interesting 
observation of the reliable journalist-ethnographer, Powers, con- 
cerning the Hupa neighbors of the Yurok: 


Next after the Karok they are the finest race in all that region, and they 
even excel them in statecraft, and in the singular influence, or perhaps 
brute force, which they exercise over the vicinal tribes. They are the Romans 
of California in their valor and in their wide-reaching dominions: they are 
the French in the extended diffusion of their language. 

They hold in a state of semi-vassalage (I speak always of aboriginal acts) 
most of the tribes around them, except their two powerful neighbors of the 
Klamath, exacting from them annual tribute in the shape of peltry and shell- 
money, and they compel all their tributaries /o this day, to the number of about 
half-a-dozen, to speak Hupa in communication with them. 

Although they originally occupied only about twenty miles of the Lower 
Trinity, their authority was eventually acknowledged about sixty miles 
along that stream, on South Fork, on New River, on Redwood Creek, on 
a good portion of Mad River and Van Dusen’s Fork; and there is good reason 
to believe that their name was scarcely less dreaded on Lower Eel River, 
if they did not actually saddle the tribes of that valley with their idiom. 
Although most of their petty tributaries had their own tongues originally, 
so vigorously were they put to school in the language of their masters that 
most of their vocabularies were sapped or reduced to bald categories of 
names.* 


The localities mentioned as subject by Powers were the terri- 
tories of the Chilula, Chimariko, Whilkut, Lassik, and Nongatl 
peoples; while the inhabitants of lower Eel river, who are placed 
in the doubtful column, were the southern Wiyot, whose neighbors 
of the upper section of the Eel river were the Nongatl. The 
Wiyot are linguistically closely akin to their neighbors above on 
the coast, and the languages of both are of Algonkian stock. The 
Chimariko speak a very primitive form of Hokan speech, very 
different even from the language of the near-by Hokan-speaking 
Shasta and even more different from that of the Hokan-speaking 
Pomo. The Nongatl, and probably also the Whilkut, spoke 
languages which, while of Athabascan stock like the language of 
the Hupa, were extremely different from Hupa and unintelligible 


*5 Boas, The Tillamook, p. 5, writes of these Oregon Indians: “If a chief demanded 
a tribute from the people of another river, and it was denied, a war would result.” 
Compare also the note on the Oregon Chetcos, above. 
6 Powers, 73-74. In Powers the whole is one paragraph and there are no italics. 
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to Hupa-speaking persons. The Chilula neighbors of the Hupa 
spoke a language very similar to Hupa but whether intelligible 
to Hupa-speaking persons I am unable to learn; probably it was. 
At any rate Kroeber writes that the Hupa considered the Chilula 
as kinsmen, and they did not war on each other, whereas the Hupa 
considered peace with the other tribes we have mentioned as 
merely a truce.2” In view of Powers’ notes it would seem that 
the Chilula had been subjected and completely assimilated to 
Hupa culture and speech, but the other tributary tribes were very 
restless under the Hupa yoke and managed to retain their own 
speech. It is altogether unlikely that the Wiyot of the coast had 
been subjected by the Hupa. The Karok of the Upper Klamath 
(of Hokan stock, linguistically) and the Yurok of the lower 
Klamath and the coast, were indomitable so far as Hupa arms 
were concerned. Looking at the facts geographically, we see 
that the Hupa are reported to have held tributary the tribes of 
the mountain river valleys south of the junction of the Trinity 
and the Klamath rivers, but were unable to dominate the tribes 
resident on the coast at the mouths of the rivers. These mountain 
tribes dominated by the Hupa, who were also a mountain or 
interior people, were disadvantaged geographically as compared 
with the Hupa, just as the Hupa were compared with the tribes 
of the coast. The Hupa possessed the valley of a greater stream 
which was, unlike the streams held by the subjected tribes, 
navigable to canoes. The Hupa villages or population were more 
concentrated and probably more sessile than that of any of the 
subjected tribes, and the Hupa were richer than the others. The 
Chilula are described as a “‘less settled and poorer hill people’; 
while the Whilkut were considered by the Hupa and coast tribes 
as “a sort of wild Thracians of the mountains.’** Racially, 
however, despite the wide differences of environment and lan- 
guage, all the peoples of northwestern California and southwestern 


*7 On California geography and language see Kroeber, Handbook. 

*8 Kroeber, 128. Most of the Hupa resided in Hupa valley, a beautiful stretch 
of eight miles on the lower Trinity river, “containing a greater stretch of level land 
than can be aggregated for long distances about.”’ They also owned the canyon below 
and the river above. 
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Oregon were alike—with slight local variation; they were all of 
tallish stature and round heads. The up-river Karok, and next 
to them, the Hupa, were however of superior physical type as 
compared with the coastal tribes below them,—perhaps because 
of their rather more vigorous life. 

It is possible to understand the Hupa desire to conquer the 
coastal Wiyot of lower Eel river; or, if they ever did, aside from 
the carrying on of a blood feud, to proceed against the Yurok of 
the lower Klamath valley and coast. For the Hupa—unlike the 
mountain tribes just south of them—had use of and need for 
canoes, but the redwood trees, from which alone canoes of quality 
could be made in this region—and from which also planks of 
quality for house building were made—grew only on the coast. 
The Hupa—and Karok—of the mountain valleys had to pay 
goodly sums of their wealth to the Yurok and other coast peoples 
in exchange for the redwood canoes and house planks they desired. 
But why should the Yurok subject the hill tribes, poorer than 
themselves and with no products the Hupa themselves did not 
have? Tribute, greed, may have been the sole motive. Tribute 
was taken in deer skins. Powers writes of the Chimariko (Chima- 
lakwe) concerning the deer-skin tribute (and, incidentally, of the 
aboriginality of this tribute-taking) that: 

The New River branch were interesting as affording indubitable proof 
that the Hupa exacted tribute from certain surrounding tribes, for, at the 


time the whites arrived, the Chimalakwe were paying them yearly a tax of 
about seventy-five cents per capita—that is, an average deer skin.” 


Conceivably, however, this Hupa domination of the interior may 
have been primarily incidental to attempts to bring wider pressure 
on the richer coast tribes. 

Unfortunately we are given no further details as to how the 
tribute was collected, nor by whom. In the case of spies, whom 
the Hupa employed to seek information among foreign groups, 
we read that some Hupa rich man would pay their wage. And 
the Hupa seem to have had more of national unity among them 
than their Yurok and Karok neighbors. 


*9 Powers, 92; cf. p. 74 for note of spies hired by the Hupa. 
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I have elsewhere pointed out the general absence in eastern 
North America of group prejudice based on difference of lan- 
guage.*° The Hupa, however, did have such prejudice, it seems, 
despite the fact that they lived in a region of great linguistic 
variety where neighbor villagers of different linguistic groups 
learned one another’s languages and where many natives, es- 
pecially those engaging in trade, knew from four to six languages*!; 
a region, moreover, where, despite the pressing need of such, 
there had evolved no common medium of intercourse such as the 
sign language of the Plains Indians. 

Powers’ statement concerning the Hupa pressure for the 
linguistic assimilation of the tribes subjected has been quoted. 
Recent information would indicate that the Hupa not only refused 
to speak the language of subject tribes, but the language of any 
other tribe save their own, even in trade. Why this linguistic 
superciliousness, apparently unique in primitive America? It 
seems to have been a socio-political phenomenon consequent upon 
the merest accident—upon a peculiarity of Hupa grammar, which 
certainly in itself is not in any way even remotely to be derived 
from psychological causes. In Hupa grammar there was a dis- 
tinction of two genders. One gender included only adult persons 
speaking Hupa or one or another of the dialects intelligible to 
Hupa-speaking people. The second “‘sex” or gender included all 
aliens in speech, and, along with them under the same category, 
all other creatures unintelligible to Hupans—animals and babbling 
babes, even though of Hupa parentage! 


SLAVE-KILLING AND THE ORIGIN OR 
DIFFUSION OF SLAVERY 


In the Americas, generally, slaves were slain at times in order 
that their souls might render service in the spiritual world to 
those of the dear departed. Hereditary slavery in the Americas 
is found only on the north Pacific coast of North America; here 
we will confine ourselves to the mortuary and the sacrificial killing 
of slaves on the American north Pacific coast. By thus examining 


#0 'W. C. MacLeod, Origins of the State (Phila., 1924). 
Powers, 44, 73. 
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some of the cultural context in which the institution of hereditary 
slavery is set we may better be able to appraise the suggestion that 
the institution in America is the product of diffusion from the 
north Pacific coast of adjacent Asia, and not an independent 
development. 

Ordinarily slaves were killed merely that the deceased might 
have slave labor to wait on him in the other world. The richer 
the deceased had been, the more slaves were sent to accompany 
him. Favorite slaves of the master were those usually selected. 
Thus, Gibbs writes for the Puget Sound region: 


Slaves were killed in proportion to the wealth and rank of the deceased.* 
And Swan, for the Makah of Cape Flattery: 

On the death of a chief, his favorite slaves were killed.** 

And Kotzebue writes of the Tlingit: 


When the master dies, two slaves are murdered on his grave that he may not 
want attendants in the other world; these are chosen long before the event 
occurs, but meet the destiny that awaits them very philosophically.** 


McFie, for a people who are apparently the Kwakiutl, indicates 
that slaves may be sent to the other world in advance of the dying. 
He makes note of the case of a native whose daughter was ill and 
not expected to recover, and who therefore killed a slave 


to prepare for the coming of his daughter into the unseen world.® 


#2 G. Gibbs, Tribes of Washington and Oregon. Contributions to North American 
Ethnology, 188, 203, 1869. 

% J. Swan, The Makah of Cape Flattery, ibid, 10, 1869; cf. Boas, The Shuswap, 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 463, 1890. 

* Kotzebue, cited in H. Bancroft, Wild Tribes, 1: 108-109. Langsdorff, Voyage, 
345, 1817, notes that both male and female slaves were killed. See also, in general, 
Langsdorff, op. cit., on the Aleuts, cited in Bancroft, op. cit., 86, 89, 93; Lisiansky, 
Voyage, 200, on the Kadiak; McFie, Vancouver Island, 448; Dunn, Oregon, 87; Lord, 
Naturalist, 1869, mentions killing of enslaved white men by Vancouver Island Indians; 
Schoolcraft, History of the Indian Tribes, 5: 654, for the Oregon plateau; Petroff, 
Population of Alaska, U.S. Census Reports, 152, 159, 1880, on the Aleuts; Morice, 
Western Dene. Canadian Institute Transactions and Proceedings, 1892, on the 
Carriers; Emmons, The Tahitan, Museum Publications ( Univ. of Penn.), 29, 1911; 
Boas, The Lkungen, 365; and The Bilqula, 419, in the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Annual Reports, 1890; Boas, The Shuswap, ibid, 463. 

*® M. McFie, Vancouver Island, 432, 1865. 
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A variety of methods were employed to effect the death of 
slaves destined for immolation; but generally I can discover no 
culture-area segregation of practice nor any rationalizations of 
the variety of methods used by one and the same group. Our data 
on methods is particularly inadequate for the coast above Puget 
sound. 

In the Puget Sound area and below on the Columbia river 
slaves were sometimes starved to death; sometimes tied to the 
corpse and left thus to starve—in which case if the slave was not 
dead within three days he was ordered strangled to death by 
another slave.** On the Columbia also a slave’s arms might be tied 
behind him and another slave ordered to stab the victim. Some- 
times slave mortuary victims were merely thrown into the river 
and drowned.*7 Among the Chinook and the Makah the slain 
slave was sometimes interred.** Among the Shuswap and the 
Thompsons of the plateau it seems that slaves were usually buried 
alive under the corpse.*® With the northern Tlingit a slave might 
be cremated along with the corpse of his master.*® 

We have one vivid description of an actual Chinook funeral 
with mortuary immolations. A chief’s twenty-year old daughter 
had died. The corpse was wrapped in a mat and placed in a canoe- 
coffin. The father of the dead girl ordered a slave bound hand and 
foot and tied to the corpse; then both bodies, living and dead, 
were enfolded in a second mat, the slave’s head being allowed to 
protrude in order that he might be able to breathe. It was then 
ordered that if within three days the slave was still alive in the 
coffin that another slave should strangle him, using a cord for the 
strangling.“ 

Another vivid account is from the Wascopum Chinook. A boy 
slave—a prisoner from the Klamath—was tied face to face with 
a corpse, alive. The corpse was a boy, the dead son of the chief. 


% Gibbs, 188, 203. 

37 Curtis, The Chinook, 89, 99. 

38 Tbid, 89; also Swan, Makah, 10. 

* Boas, Shuswap, 463; J. Teit, The Thompson Indians, Jesup Expedition, 
American Museum of Natural History, 328. 

40 Lisiansky, 241. 

“ Schoolcraft, History of the Indian Tribes, 2: 71 seq. 
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Both living and dead were then placed in the large charnel or 
grave house, where the stench of the many decaying bodies was 
frightful, and the darkness with the surrounding skeletons and 
’ corpses maddening. This boy was released by some Europeans 
before he died or went crazy.” 

Where potlatching obtained, slaves were slain in the course of 
the potlatch. The element of wealth ostentation was especially 
obtrusive in potlatch killing; killing slaves was merely incidental 
to the general “killing” of property of all kinds. Much or most 
potlatch killing of slaves, particularly in potlatches of mortuary 
association, such as the mortuary or ascension potlatches given by 
the heir of a chief, was done with a view to sending the slaves to 
service of the deceased in the other world. In “honor of’ a 
person, slaves were sometimes emancipated instead of slain.“ 
Emancipation on the coast seems clearly to be merely an ameliora- 
tive development out of prior killing practices. 

Besides mortuary potlatch killing, however, there was con- 
siderable wanton killing of slaves in and out of potlatch merely to 
show the killers’ and owners’ general disdain for wealth. 

The Ainu“—but not their neighbors, the Gilyak“—in their 
bear-cult ceremony strangled the sacrificial bear by resting a pole 
across its throat, and having men at both ends of the pole press 
down until the weight strangled the animal. Simpson (circa 1840) 
describes what was apparently the same method among the Sitka 
Tlingit, used in this case in slave killing. He writes of the bad treat- 
ment of slaves: 


p They are butchered without the excuse or the excitement of a gladiatorial 
combat—to make holidays. .... To show how diabolically ingenious their 
( masters are in the work of murder, six slaves, on the occasion of a late merry- 


# Allen, Oregon, 259-261. 

* Cf. Dall, Alaska, 423, 1870. 

“ On emancipation see Emmons, Tahltan, 29; and L. Shotridge, Tlingit War 
Helmets, Museum Journal (Univ. of Penn.), 48, 1919; and, as regards effects on the 
sib, MacLeod, Further Aspects. 

* D. MacRitchie, The Ainos. Supplement to vol. 4 of the Internationales Archiv 
fiir Anthropologie, 29, 1892. Plate 10, figure 9, reproduces an 18th century Japanese 
print of Ainu bear strangling. 

“ See A. I. Hallowell, Bear Ceremonialism, American Anthropologist, n.s., 26: 
1-174, 1928. 
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making at Sitka, were placed in a row, while a pole, loaded with a chuckling 
demon at their end, ground away at the backs of their necks till life was 
extinct.‘ 


Chase gives a more adequate account of such pole-strangling 
carried out as a foundation sacrifice. I will quote Chase, putting 
into italics certain peculiarly significant details. Chase writes 
of the Tlingit: 


The ceremonies attending the building of a house as practiced previous to 
1867 are described as follows: When a chief or wealthy man has decided 
upon the site, the relations and friends are notified to appear at a certain 
date on the chosen spot. . . . . The rectangular space for the building is then 
cleared, a spot for the fireplace designated, and four holes dug, wherein the 
corner posts are to be set, and then comes the most shocking part of the 
performance. A slave, either man or woman, is blindfolded and compelled to 
lie down face uppermost on the place selected for the fireplace. A sapling is 
then cut, laid across the throat of the slave, and at a given signal, the two 
nearest relatives of the host sit upon the respective ends of the sapling, thereby 
choking the unhappy wretch to death. But the corner posts must receive 
their baptism, so four slaves are blindfolded, and one is forced to stand in 
each post hole, when, at a given signal, a blow, on the forehead is dealt with 
a peculiar club ornamented with the host’s coat of arms. More speechmaking 
follows, the work of building commences, and is continued to the completion 
gratuitously by the guests... . . “ 


For the Haida Dawson writes that formerly they “sometimes” 
made house post sacrifices.*® 

The Tlingit, it seems, anciently buried a slave under the 
mortuary pole or grave post. Dawson writes that the Haida knew 
of this Tlingit practice but never followed it themselves. To 
judge from Tsimshian tales, this practice of burying the slave 
under the mortuary pole also obtained among the Tsimshian.*° 

It is problematical whether this sacrificing of slaves extended 
farther south than this. In the following note on the coast Salish 


‘7 G. Simpson, Narrative of a Journey Round the World, 1841-42, 1: 242-243, 
1847. 

48 W. G. Chase, Notes From Alaska. Journal of American Folklore, 6: 51, 1893. 
His notes were made from native informants in 1886. Lisiansky, p. 24, notes Tlingit 
house post sacrifice. Niblack, Northwest Coast Indians (Report of the U. S. Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution), p. 357, 1888, describes the use of, and illustrates, the “slave- 
killer” clubs. I have since found the Ainu-Tlingit method of pole-strangling among the 
Pomo of California,—in Powers. 

“° G. Dawson, Queen Charlotte Islands. Canadian Geological Survey, 132, 1880. 

5° Dawson, 180; Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, 434. 
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it is likely that mere property ostentation is evidenced, but it may, 
on the other hand, be a real example of human sacrifice. Kane 
wrote of a group who are probably the Quinault, coast Salish of 
Vancouver island, that 


I was told also, by an eye witness, of a chief who, having erected a colossal 
idol of wood, sacrificed five slaves to it, barbarously murdering them at its 
base, and asking in a boasting manner who amongst them could afford to 
kill so many slaves.* 


The coincidence of Ainu and Tlingit custom in the matter of 
the very unique trait of pole strangling should be considered in 
connection with the correspondence of mummification practices 
among the Ainu and the immediate neighbors of the Tlingit to 
the north, the Kadiak and the Aleut." Many other facts of course 
bear witness to the fullness of intercourse of the Ainu and other 
paleo-Siberian cultures or peoples and the North American north- 
west coast Indians. 

Under American and Canadian influence slave killing among 
these Indians rapidly disappeared, after having long persisted 
during the period of Russian contacts. It is somewhat surprising 
that the practices should have completely disappeared rather 
than that there should have occurred a substitution of images of 
slaves, or of animals, instead of real slaves. Emancipation is the 
only substitute for killing noted. The Tlingit certainly knew of the 
Aleut practice—which in its turn historically goes back to the 
practices of the Chinese and neighboring peoples—of placing 
images of people and animals with the dead and wooden imitations 
of real implements of work and hunt; yet they did not imitate 
the scheme.™ 


5. P. Kane, Wanderings, 216, 1859. Sproat, p. 154 seq., speaks of the “sacrifice” 
of a slave at the beginning of the winter secret society ceremonials, apparently among 
Kwakiutl. The slave was stabbed and was not buried. It is important that I add 
these recently acquired notes. Curtis, Haida, 10: 127, says that in the hole prepared 
for a totem pole the Haida buried either a slave or a dog. Boas, Tsimshian Myths, 
259, gives a tale in which a Tlingit woman is enslaved in the interior; redeemed, she 
tells her people that “they intended to kill me when they put up a totem pole in winter.”’ 
Some archaeologist should look under a few poles and houseposts. 

5 MacLeod, Mortuary Aspects of Northwest Coast Culture, American Anthro- 
pologist, 1925. 

5 MacLeod, Mortuary Aspects. 

A note in Schoolcraft, 6: 622, concerning the Oregon plateau, is certainly not to 
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CHATTEL SLAVERY AND THE WHALE Hunt 


We will conclude by noting a correlation which may be of 
real significance for early American economic history. Whaling— 
by which I mean not only the mere hunting of whales, but a 
complex which includes the use of certain implements and certain 
technique, and certain associated social practices—and hereditary 
chattel slavery had been diffused southward on the American 
north Pacific coast just about the same distance. J see no reason 
for either or both having been diffused no farther save lateness of the 
initiation of their southward diffusion—of their introduction, per- 
haps, from Asia. Until the present, I could find no evidence 
for the practice of whaling among either the Haida or the Chinook. 
Dawson, for example, could find no evidence of the Haida ever 
having pursued the whale, although, like the natives of north- 
western California, they considered a stranded whale a great prize. 
But Strong, who was among the Haida about 1850, says that in 
the “old days” the Haida were the most expert whale harpooners 
on the coast. He describes one of the harpoons used in their 
whaling. He also conversed with an old Chinook woman, about 
this time, who informed him that within her memory the Chinook 
of the coast used to go out whale hunting off thé mouth of the 
Columbia river. The Quileute whalers, of the Olympic peninsula 
of Washington, in preparation for whaling, made use of their 
ancestors’ skulls, preserved for this purpose**—a practice similar 
to the mummy use found as far north as the Aleut. Curiously 
enough, the Tlingit, with whom hereditary slavery obtained, and 
pole strangling, did not adopt whaling. The Tlingit went sealing 
and porpoise hunting and ate the “flesh or blubber” of these 
creatures, but, writes Langsdorff: 

Whale fat they never eat; it seems from some prejudice to be forbidden to 


them. .... They show the same kind of horror at it that a Jew does at the 
idea of eating swine’s flesh. 


be taken to indicate substitution of horses for human victims. All immolations, the 
writer says, are discontinued “where there are any white settlers among the Indians.” 
Strong, Wahkeenah, 111, 113-114, 124. 
55 A. B. Reagan, Whaling . . . . of the Olympic Peninsula of Washington. Natural 
History Magazine, American Museum of Natural History, 27, 1925, and photograph. 
% MacLeod, Mortuary Aspects. 
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The Yakutat Tlingit were an exception to this rule.*” 

Dr. Leo Frachtenberg tells me that the Quileute gave up 
whaling decades ago—somewhat later than the Makah from 
whom originally they had learned whaling, because the large-scale 
whaling of American whaling vessels made it an economy for the 
Indians to buy whale products from the Americans rather than to go 
whale hunting themselves. So late as 1916, however, if not also 
today, the Quileute were profitably pursuing the seal hunt in 
their native fashion, selling their product to American traders. 
Had it not been for the influence of the competing American 
whalers from about 1836 on, in the matter of whaling, and the 
suppression of slavery by Americans from about 1865 on, both 
whaling and hereditary slavery I presume would by this time be 
recorded from aboriginal northwestern California. 


WHARTON SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


57 Langsdorff, Voyage, 411-412, 1817; evidently the source of the notes by Dall, 
Holmberg, and Niblack, for which see MacLeod, Mortuary Aspects, op. cit., 147. 
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THE POSSIBLE MIDDLE AMERICAN ORIGIN OF 
NORTHWEST COAST WEAVING 


By RONALD L. OLSON 


LANKETS of dog’s hair, mountain goat wool, fireweed 

cotton, feathers, and of various combinations of these 

materials were manufactured in considerable numbers on 
the northwest coast of America in aboriginal times. The art 
virtually disappeared soon after the arrival of the whites and 
today it is an old Indian, indeed, who preserves even a memory 
of them. Unfortunately, less than a dozen of these blankets seem 
to have been preserved, while the number of the looms extant is 
certainly not more than half that number. 

A fairly large number of early travellers and pioneer eth- 
nographers have described the spinning and weaving of the area, 
but for the most part with indifferent success.! More recently 
several excellent descriptions of the technique have appeared? 
and a few attempts have been made to solve the prob'em of its 
origin.* The possible explanations are that the art is a local 
development, unconnected with comparable features in either 
the Old cr the New World; that at least the two-bar loom and the 
spindle are recent innovations due to early European influence; 
that the historical origin is to be sought in Asia; that it is an 
elaboration of the suspended warp basket weaving of the greater 
part of northern North America; and, that it is a far-flung outpost 
of the more highly developed craft which is found over a large 


1 F, W. Howay has given an excellent compilation of mentions by the early 
explorers and traders down to 1860 (Wash. Hist. Quart., 9: 83-92, 1918). The early 
ethnographic material is largely that of Boas (Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 8, pt. 2; 
and Rept., Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1890: 562-715), and Niblack (Rept., U. S. Nat. Mus., 
1888: 225-386). Briefer accounts have been given by Teit, Morice, Eells, Hill-Tout, 
and Curtis. 

* The best are those of Emmons (Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 3, pt. 4); Kissell 
(Amer. Anthr., n.s., 18: 264-270, 1916); Willoughby (Amer. Anthr., n.s., 12: 1-10, 
1910); and Heye and Orchard (Leaflets, Mus. Amer. Ind., Heye Found., no. 5). 

® Kissell, op. cit.; Wissler, The American Indian, 53-59 (New York, 1922); 
Kroeber (Amer. Anthr., n.s., 25: 1-20, 1923). 
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section of southern North America and the greater part of South 
America. Each of these hypotheses has certain evidence in its 
favor, and none can lay claim to anything like the bulk of it. 
The problem would be much simpler if there were not so many 
variations in the northwest weaving methods. 

Among the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, and probably 
the Nootkan tribes and the Bella Coola, the loom was a single 
bar supported by two uprights. Over this bar the warp strands 
were suspended and the woof strands woven in, chiefly by the 
simple twining technique. The Chilcotin, Thompson, Lillooet, 
the Salish tribes of the southern coast of British Columbia, all 
the coastal tribes of Washington, and an undetermined number 
of those in eastern Washington seem to have used the two-bar 
or half-loom. The use of dog’s hair, feathers, and fireweed cotton 
seems to have about the same distribution as the two-bar loom. 
The wool of the mountain goat is used throughout the region. 
Shuttles are unknown; the weft yarns are inserted singly, in pairs, 
or in threes with the fingers. The use of the spindle seems to 
coincide with that of the two-bar loom, the only exception being 
the Kwakiutl of Vancouver island. 

The opinion that the weaving in this area is only an elaboration 
of the basketry and rabbitskin blanket techniques is based on the 
continuous distribution of one or both from the Aleutian islands 
to eastern Canada and from the Arctic to Yucatan.‘ Further, in 
both these and the Northwest Coast blanket the weaving is with 
the fingers, commonly in simple or twilled twining; and the 
weaving is done from the top downward. 

It seems unlikely that the technique has Asiatic affiliations, 
since the looms of the Ainu, on the northeastern periphery of the 
Asiatic weaving area, are of an entirely different type, and are 
certainly related to those of southeast Asia.® 

The notion that the spindle and loom have been introduced 
by whites is backed by rather flimsy evidence. It is true that 


* Wissler, op. cit., 57. 
5’ Hugo Ephraim, Ueber die Entwicklung der Webetechnik und ihre Verbreitung 
ausserhalb Europas (Jena, 1904). 
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Kane® gives us the earliest mention of either the spindle or the 
loom, but where is an earlier mention of the suspended warp loom, 
which no one would deny is aboriginal? If the two-bar frame and 
the spindle were European introductions it does not seem likely 
that their use would have spread from tribe to tribe over so great 
an area in such a short time. As to spindles, the common employ- 
ment of stone and whalebone argues against their being introduced 
by whites. For the most part, the statements of the natives clearly 
and decisively indicate that both the spindle and two-bar loom 
are ancient. No doubts of their being native elements are ex- 
pressed in the writings of Boas, Teit, Morice, Niblack, or other 
ethnographers who have dealt with this area. It must be admitted, 
however, that spindle whorls are rather uncommon in the archaeo- 
logical collections from the area. This is partly explained by the 
frequent employment of wood and whalebone, neither of which 
is a very enduring material. A few stone whorls have been 
collected from the Kwakiutl and Thompson areas.’ 

That the spinning and weaving of the area are local develop- 
ments might be argued on the basis of their seeming geographical 
isolation and because of their differences from comparable traits 
in the rest of the Americas. I will presently show that neither of 
these lines of evidence is as strong as it seems at first glance. 

There remains the possibility of the Middle American origin 
of the spinning and weaving of the area, i.e., that these arts are 
historically connected with comparable ones known over virtually 
the whole agriculture-pottery area of the New World. It is 
generally conceded that proof of historical identity may be con- 
sidered valid provided either continuous distribution or the 
presence of extrinsic similarities can be demonstrated. Both 
methods may be used in the comparison with the northwest 
technique with its more widespread potential relative. 

Some years ago Bushnell published an article which gave a 
résumé of the data relating to the uses of buffalo hair in North 


® Paul Kane, Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of North America (Lon- 
don, 1859). 

7 C. F. Newcombe, Guide to Anthropological Collection in the Provincial Museum, 
37, 63 (Victoria, 1909). 
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America.* It appears that blankets of this material were woven 
by the Arikara, the Cheyenne, the Nez Percé, and the “‘Osage and 
neighboring tribes.” It seems likely that the practice of twisting 
the hair into yarn which is used for weaving of one sort or another 
was practically co-extensive with the range of the buffalo itself. 
The scattered nature of the distribution in the tribes named is 
more probably due to inadequate data than to absence of the trait 
in other parts of the area. The Nez Percé case is especially sig- 
nificant in the light of Curtis’ statements that 

among the Columbia River tribes yarn of the mountain goat was woven into 
blankets of rather coarse texture, and the Nespilim and the Kalispel women 


also made robes of strips of fur from the muskrat, the beaver, and the otter, 
while the Sanpoel sometimes used a long, soft grass.® 


On the basis of these data it seems plausible that the art of 
weaving had a continuous but somewhat random distribution 
from the Northwest Coast up the basin of the Columbia and across 
the Plains area to southeastern United States where several types 
of looms were in use. These latter seem to link definitely with 
those of the Antilles and South America.’® The weaving on the 
Northwest Coast (and perhaps that of the Plateau and Plains) 
differs from the other types in that the weft strands are commonly 
twined into the warp in pairs or threes. But the weaving of some 
sort of strands of twisted wool or hair on a frame is a sufficiently 
definite trait to deserve treatment despite these variations. 

The case for the distribution of the spindle is more difficult. 
Until more definite data are obtainable its presence on the North- 
west Coast is best explained by its intimate association with the 
weaving of twisted strands. Archaeology may eventually provide 
evidence in cases where the whorls were made of enduring ma- 
terials. Too much stress should not be laid on the difference in 
size of Northwest Coast and other American spindles. Some 
specimens from the Northwest are but two inches in diameter— 


8 David S. Bushnell, The Various Uses of Buffalo Hair by the North American 
Indians. Amer. Anthr., n.s., 11: 401-425, 1909. 

* Edward S. Curtis, The North American Indian, 7: 72 (Cambridge, 1907-1924). 

10 Wissler, op. cit., 55, 59; James Adair, The History of the American Indians 
(etc.), 422-424 (London, 1775). 
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surely not so great a size when it is remembered that the yarn 
was commonly a quarter-inch or so in diameter. 

Another evidence of the possible kinship of Northwest weaving 
and that of the rest of the Americas is afforded by an identical 
manner of winding the warp threads so that the completed fabric 
is a cylinder, or is a square which needs no hemming. Newcombe 
has described the process as follows: the loom 
consists of two vertical posts, in which slots are made at various distances, to 
receive the ends of two rollers, of which sets of different lengths are kept, 
and are fixed in place by means of small wedges. Having set these up, a stick 
or cord is fastened to the sides, horizontally, between the rollers. The warp 
is fastened to one end of it, and then passed over the rollers and round the 
stick, returning in the reverse direction. This is repeated until the vertical 
warp threads are all in place. A ball of twisted wool is then fastened to one 
edge of the weft [warp?] and is passed from side to side, between the warp 
strands, making a kind of twilled matting, without the aid of sticks or combs 
to tighten up. The worker, who sits on the ground in front of the loom, 
loosens the wedges from time to time, and by turning the rollers, brings a 
fresh part to a convenient position. When all is finished the cross line of 
stick or cord is unfastened and pulled out, leaving looped ends, and the 
blanket comes away without any cutting.” 


The fabric forms a cylinder when the cord is left in position. 
Although this method of winding the warp was not always em- 
ployed it probably was known to all the Northwest tribes who 
used the two-bar loom. 

Nordenskiéld has described an identical method of winding 
the warp in several regions of South America.” It is found among 
the Chacobo, Chiriguano, Yuracére, and Chané of Bolivia, the 
Mataco of the Argentine Chaco, and is reported for the Ijca of 
the Guajira peninsula, virtually on the shores of the Caribbean. 
This last is especially significant, since it shows a possible link 
with North America. The “loom with three cross rods” mentioned 
by Wissler for the Southeast and by Hunter for the Osage, Kicka- 
poo, and Kansas might be taken to mean warp winding of this 
type.” A Peruvian bag in the collections of the Field Museum 


1 C, F. Newcombe, op. cit., 51-53. 

2 Erland Nordenskiéld, Comparative Ethnographical Studies, 2: 174-177 (Géte- 
borg, 1920). 

18 Wissler, op.cit., 59; John D. Hunter, Memoirs of a Captivity Among the Indians 
of North America, 289-290 (London, 1823). 
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(cat. no. 169702) seems to have been woven in this fashion.“ 
Dr. Nordenski6éld, in a personal communication, has stated that 
he thinks it very improbable that so special a feature would be 
invented twice; that the similarity in the Northwest and South 
America is a case of historical relationship rather than of parallel- 
ism. The practically continuous distribution of loom weaving, 
discussed above, strengthens this view and, conversely, the ex- 
trinsic similarity suggests that the stimulus to the weaving found 
on the Northwest Coast is the same stimulus which is responsible 
for all the loom weaving of the remainder of the Americas. In 
figure 1 I have indicated the tentative areas of different types of 
weaving and the region within which hair, wool, and cotton are 
twisted into yarns for weaving. The inset in the same figure is a 
diagrammatic representation of the special method of winding 
the warp strands, described above. 

At least two extended analyses of the weaving of the Northwest 
Coast have been promised for the future.” If, as seems highly 
probable, it eventually proves to be of Middle American origin, 
the cases for other Northwest Coast traits might be profitably 
reexamined. The possibilities of historical kinship of such North- 
west traits as age-societies, sib and moiety systems, and the 
solstitial calendar with comparable features in the rest of America 
have been examined and for the most part rejected. On the other 
hand, definite Middle American influence may be seen in such 
traits as the use of the metate by the Lillooet of British Columbia, 
and the growing of tobacco by Haida and Tlingit. Even the chew- 
ing of tobacco mixed with ashes or lime is known in South Amer- 
ica.'* The use of the balsa by the Thompson and Shuswap of 
British Columbia is probably linked with the knowledge of similar 
craft elsewhere in the Americas.” In the realm of weaving is the 


14 For this last datum I am indebted to Miss L. M. O’Neale, Research Assistant 
in Anthropology, University of California. 

% Cf. Kissell, op. cit., 264; Gunther, Klallam Ethnography. Univ. of Wash. 
Publ. Anthr., 1: 225, 1927. 

16 W. E. Roth, An Introductory Study of .... the Guiana Indians. 38th Ann. 
Rept., B. A. E., 242-243 (Washington, 1924); Wissler, op. cit., 25-27. 

17 James Teit, The Thompson Indians. Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 2: 256 (New 
York, 1900); The Shuswap. Same series, 4: 532 (New York, 1909). 
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=| True loom (ofter Wissler ) 


and variants (edepted, with 
modifications, from Nordensk.alé 
ond Ephroim) 


Suspended warp bosketry 


¢ and weaving 


< {5 a Warp reversed in manner 


shown in inset 


= — Region within which 

hair, wool, ond (er) cotton 
are twisted into yarns 
for weaving 


Alle 
LJ 


Fig. 1. Tentative areas of various weaving techniques in the Americas. Inset: 
Diagrammatic representation of the method of winding the warp so that its direction 


is reversed. 
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manufacture of blankets or mantles from yarns of the hair of 
shaggy dogs by the Chono of Chile."* 

Tobacco, pottery, agriculture, sib and moiety systems, age- 
grade societies, and weaving extend far up the Missouri basin, 
and some of these beyond it; the Mound-Builder culture was once 
an outpost of high culture; and recent investigations in the 
California-Great Basin area extend the distribution of pottery 
in that region very considerably. In short, there are evidences 
that the Northwest Coast was not always as geographically 
isolated from the influences of Middle America as it was at the 
opening of the historic period. As we have seen, several traits 
show definite evidence of having traversed the Plains-Plateau 
gulf and of having become transplanted to the Northwest Coast. 
It seems possible that a dimly defined path of diffusion had been 
beaten across the northwestern Plains area. Other seeming 
parallels, notably those of social organization, geographically 
isolated from comparable traits found elsewhere in America may, 
contrary to present-day opinion, prove to be historically related. 
It is true that a few of the features enumerated here seem, in the 
light of internal evidence, to be of distinct origin. But the case 
for separate development is decidedly weakened by the probability 
of historical identity for others. Unless one wishes to outdo the 
extreme diffusionists in presupposing the stability of traits, the 
qualitative differences cannot be regarded as positive proof of 
parallelism or convergence in each case. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


18 John M. Cooper, Analytical and Critical Bibliography of the Tribes of Tierra 
del Fuego. B. A. E., Bull. 63: 44, 194, 204 (Washington, 1917). 
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THE ARTIFACTS OF THE POTOMAC VALLEY INDIANS 


By TITUS ULKE 


HE term, “Potomac Valley Indians,” in this paper is used 

to designate, in general, all of the various tribes, such as the 

Analostans, Piscataways, Nacostians and Tuscororas that 
once lived and hunted in the valleys of the Potomac river and of 
its tributaries. My study, however, includes the work of the 
extinct Indians of Johnson island in the Susquehanna river, as 
this locality furnished the best collection of material for illustrat- 
ing the manufacture and evolution of the bannerstone. (See pls. 
7-14, reproduced from original drawings by the author.) 

The following descriptions and the conclusions reached are 
based upon observations while gathering many thousands of 
Indian manufactures in the regions cited, upon facts noted during 
my abode among the Ojibwa, Sioux, and Blackfoot tribes, and 
upon a study of archaeological papers and of the fine collections 
in our National Museum. 

Arrowpoinis.—Those in my own collection vary in size from 
5/8 to 12 inches in length, 7/16 to over an inch in width, and 
from hardly over 1/16 inch to nearly 1/2 inch in thickness; in 
shape from broadly or very narrowly triangular to narrowly or 
broadly elliptic and arrowshaped; they are rounded or straight 
on the sides or base, outwardly or inwardly curved on the cutting 
edges or base, and some of them are provided with hastate, 
sagittate, or outwardly perpendicular barbs above their bases, 
while others are without any barbs at all. The particular functions 
of these barbs were first, to hinder or prevent the extraction of 
the arrowpoint from the body by the human enemy in battle, or 
by big or little game in hunting; and, second, to facilitate the 
secure retention of the arrowpoint on the shaft by the securing 
means fitting into the groove generally provided immediately 
above the barbs. When the arrowpoints were quite small and 
without barbs they were evidently used for small game only and 
could of course be more easily retrieved. 
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The material of which the arrowpoints were fashioned was 
firstly and mainly, quartz, from transparent to opaque, and all 
of its common varieties, including rock crystal, amethyst, rose 
quartz, milk quartz, hornstone, jasper, chalcedony, onyx, fire- 
stone or flint, and agate; secondly, fine-grained sandstone; and 
lastly, rhyolite, aporhyolite, fine-grained hard trap, and similar 
eruptive rocks found in this region. 

In color arrowpoints range from white to black, purple, red 
and rose pink, yellow, brown, blue, grey, and green. 

The following characteristics were evidently required for good 
arrowpoint material: (1) hardness; (2) ability to furnish a sharp 
point and edge; and (3) conchoidal fracture, so that the arrow- 
maker could readily shape the rough arrow blank by flaking 
pressure and avoid heavy loss by undesired cleavage or fracture. 

It is an interesting fact that rhyolite rock does not occur in 
situ within 75 miles of Washington, D. C., as far as is known, 
and that some of the Indians mined the rhyolite in a quarry near 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pennsylvania, apparently carrying the 
rough slabs down to the Potomac along the old York, Columbia, 
and Chain Bridge trail, as is evidenced by caches found every 
30 or so miles along this route and several workshop sites or chip 
piles along the tops of the Virginia hills near our Chain Bridge. 
An Indian quarry for obtaining cobblestones of quartz and suit- 
able gravel for making arrowpoints can still be seen on the south 
side of Piney Branch, near the 16th Street bridge, in the city of 
Washington. 

Spearheads—Spearheads were made of the same material as 
arrowheads, but were more often fashioned from rhyolite, which 
could be readily worked into thinner blades than quartz. 

In size some of the spearheads here reached a length of 5 or 6 
inches and a width of 2 inches and some fine ones were less than 
1/4 inch thick. In general they may be considered as being but 
larger arrowpoints adapted to be fastened to a heavy shaft of 
tough wood, rather than to a light shaft of arrow wood (Viburnum 
acerifolium) or the like. Barbs are also less commonly provided 
on the local spearheads. Neither the latter nor any of the arrow- 
points were ever polished. 
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Knives—A typical stone knife in my collection is a blade of 
rhyolite, 7 inches long by 13 inches in average width, and 6/8 
to 7/8 inch thick. It is centrally and longitudinally keeled on 
one face and rounded on the other, and gradually tapers to a 
point. 

Stone hammers and axes or adzes—These, whether used for 
felling trees or for killing, varied greatly in size and shape. One in 
my collection weighs but 8 ounces while others reach two pounds 
and over in weight. All of them are grooved to receive leather 
thongs, split spruce roots, or the like means for fastening them 
to a handle, which apparently was often bent to fit against a flat 
base provided on one side edge of the axe or hammer. These axes 
were usually pecked and polished. One of my rough blanks of 
fine-grained brown sandstone is about 6} inches long by 3} inches 
wide and 1} inches thick, with a broad groove located 2 inches 
from the flat hammer end, and tapering down at the cutting end 
to a 1-inch chisel edge. 

Another polished axe of trap rock is only 4 by 2 by 1} inches 
in size with a smooth groove 1} inches from the rounded hammer 
end. A third axe of dioritic rock is 6 inches long, flat on one edge, 
carved on the other, and with a groove 2} inches from the larger 
hammer end. A fourth fine axe is egg-shaped and nearly sym- 
metrical in outline; it has a very shallow groove around it 1} 
inches from a well rounded hammer end, and a tapering chisel- 
like cutting edge. An unusual axe that is sometimes called a 
“Buffalo Skinning Knife” is a concave-convexly curved axe of 
grey sandstone with a groove unusually near the broken flat 
hammer end (i.e., distant less than 1 inch) and more or less rec- 
tangular in section. These axes and sometimes spearheads, and 
even larger arrowpoints, were often made, it appears, by first 
splitting large cobblestones of the desired kind in half, and then 
roughing the halves thus obtained by percussion with other heavy 
cobbles into laterally symmetrical but rough so-called “turtle 
stones,” which were usually sharply pointed at one end, very 
broadly rounded at the other, and nearly flat on one side, and on 
that side still exhibiting some of the original smooth surface of the 
cobblestone from which they were fashioned, but provided with 
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7 or 8 large conchoidal facets on the rounded opposite side. The 
further shaping and finishing of these blanks was apparently ef- 
fected by a finer chipping or flaking by means of pressure with 
smaller stones or bones, and pecking with pecking hammers, 
generally made of quartz, and polishing with rounded but rough 
pebbles of sandstone. Three of the various methods of hafting 
forked or bent handles of tough wood to grooved stone axes by 
means of rawhide, or its equivalent, are illustrated in plate 8. 

Celts (chisels) —These were usually made of a tough and dense 
greenstone, sandstone, or dioritic rock. They did not vary very 
much in size, being generally about 5 inches long, from 1} to 2 
inches wide, and from 5/8 to 1 inch thick. They were tapered 
from a slightly curved chisel edge, about 1 inch long at the small 
end to a straight or slightly curved chisel edge at the butt, which 
is about 1} to 2 inches long. Apparently they were always given 
a smooth finish. 

Scrapers and combined scrapers and awls or drills ——These 
appear to fall naturally into two main classes, those of the first 
being about 2 inches long, 1} inches wide, and from 3/8 to 6/8 
inches thick, and of a fairly broad isosceles triangle shape, with 
their chisel-like bases curved or straight and used for scraping 
only. The second class, i.e., the combined scrapers and awls or 
drills, are elongated and slender, about 2} to 3 inches long and 
1 inch wide at their straight chisel base, but gradually tapering 
up to a slender point at the other end to a blunt point that may 
be used for drilling, perforating, or reaming out a hole to enlarge 
it. The material used for simple or combination scrapers is quartz, 
sandstone, rhyolite, and similar kinds of rock, and they were 
never smoothed very much or polished. Sometimes a broken- 
pointed arrowpoint or spearhead was made to serve as a scraper 
by providing it with a broad chisel edge instead of a point. 

Drills or awls—Such artifacts found in the Potomac valley 
resemble very slender or narrow unbarbed arrowpoints and are 
made of similar material, but measure 14 to 1}? inches in length, 
and only 7/16 to 5/8 inch in width. They taper to a sharp point 
at one end, and at the base to a sharply or broadly rounded chisel 
edge or to a blunt-pointed end. 
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Pecking hammers——These were usually circular or polygonal 
rough discs of quartz or the like, about 2} to 3 inches in diameter 
and an inch thick, provided with irregular but sharp pecking 
points or edges. 

Rub stones——Rub stones for use in smoothing surfaces of axes 
and the like, after these latter had been roughed out and pecked, 
were commonly irregularly kidney-shaped or elongated circular 
disks of sandstone or the like, flattened on the sides and usually 
provided with a slight depression in the center of one flat side 
for convenience in holding. The rough sandpaper-like edges 
served to grind down and smooth the surfaces that were operated 
upon, a rough-grained stone apparently being first used, followed 
by a finer-grained stone for finishing. 

Pestles for crushing or grinding —A pestle made from a tough 
dioritic rock and probably used for crushing corn or the like was 
found by me in two pieces on the Donaldson farm on the hill 
above Potomac Landing in 1915. It is a peck-finished symmetrical 
utensil approximately 14 inches long by 2} inches in greatest 
diameter, tapered to a blunt point at the handle end, and at the 
butt end terminating in a flat surface evidently adapted for crush- 
ing grain. Another pestle, made from a dense gneissoid rock, 
fairly smooth-finished, was apparently adapted particularly for 
grinding, as the butt end is rounded. It is elliptical in section, 
but larger at the butt and gradually tapering to the handle end; 
and is 7 inches long and in its elliptical section measures 13 by 
23 inches. 

Anvils—These, locally, were merely large stones, chiefly 
sandstone, spalled off to provide a flat, horizontal, upper working 
and lower supporting surface. 

Bowls of pottery—The pottery sherds found about Wash- 
ington and particularly on the hills of the Virginia end of 
the Chain Bridge vary in thickness from a little over 1/8 of an 
inch to 1/2 an inch and over. Their composition indicates a baked 
mixture of clay and fine sand. In every case the exterior wall of 
the pottery bowl was ornamented either by curved or straight 
lines, which sometimes appear twisted like the strand of a rope 
and then form diamond-shaped mesh sections over the surface, 
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with a straight line running parallel to the edge of the bowl, and 
again the ornamentation appears as if impressed with a piece of 
woven cloth or bark, evidently while the pottery mixture was 
still soft or moist. The inner walls of the bowls were usually 
smooth in finish. These sherds are evidently fragments of vessels 
for cooking, drinking, or eating purposes and some are blackened 
within. 

Bowls of soapstone-—At the soapstone quarry on Connecticut 
avenue in Washington, D.C., near Albemarle street, and lately, 
I am sorry to say, obliterated, I found many fragments of soap- 
stone bowls or dishes, and one bowl roughed out but still in place 
in the quarry wall. They varied both in size and thickness, and 
were probably chiefly used in cooking, in view of their fireproof- 
ness. Many of the bowls were provided with integral supporting 
knobs or feet. 

Soapstone pipe.—I discovered what appears to be a pipe along 
Eastern Branch some years ago. It is a slightly flattened piece of 
sandstone nearly straight, about 4 inches long and 1} inches in 
diameter at the larger end, where the beginning of a drill hole is 
apparent, to about 3/4 inch in diameter at the mouth end. - 

Tally markers —A notched tally marker of dense talcose schist 
rock was picked up on the Donaldson Farm Indian village site 
along the Potomac. It may have been used to indicate the number 
of fish caught by the user as cases of like use have been noted along 
the Susquehanna. 

Ornaments and toys—An ornamental thin and flat-sided 
smooth-finished fragment of a fine-grained argillite, exhibiting a 
tiny bridge of netting mesh scratched on it and evidently per- 
forated for suspension on the breast or chest, was picked up near 
Potomac Landing. Another ornament or toy was a double V- 
shaped piece of slate. A flat circular disk of dense shale may have 
been used in a game. A flat rounded and smooth-finished fragment 
of light grey argillite, pierced in its center for suspension, was 
apparently used as a body ornament. 

Bannerstones——My collection contains only a left wing of a 
local bannerstone, which was made out of a talcose greenstone, 
finds of bannerstone being quite rare. My specimen is smooth- 
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finished, showing part of the wall of the elongated central drill 
hole, and indicates a wing spread of 5 inches and a depth of 2 
inches. Several forms of “slate” bannerstones, and the probable 
chief mode of their manufacture or “evolution,”’ are shown in the 
attached drawings, which are self-explanatory. Bannerstones 
were probably inserted on wooden poles or on wood and bone 
handles, and used for ceremonial purposes, perhaps at the head 
of processions. Because of their beauty, relative rarity, and diffi- 
culty of manufacture their possession was no doubt highly prized 
by the Indians. 
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Evolution of the bannerstone. 
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Three methods of hafting handles to stone axes. 
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[ULKE] PLATE 10 


Various kinds of spearheads (in plan and side elev.) and a starting blank. 
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Scrapers and drills (in plan and side elev.), pecking hammer, rubbing stone, and chisel. 
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Turtle stone and stone knife blade. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


Plate 7. Evolution of the bannerstone. a, plan and side views of the 
rough blank; b, plan and side views of roughly-shaped block; c, plan and 
side views of block marked for pecking; d, plan and side views of block partly 
pecked; e, plan and side views showing advanced pecking; f, plan and side 
views showing pecking nearly completed; g, plan and side views showing 
pecking completed; #, plan and side views showing effect of scraping; i, plan 
and side views showing scraping completed and hole started; j, plan and 
side views showing hollow drill core; k, plan and side views showing half 
completed hole; /, plan and side views showing wing of polished bannerstone; 
m, plan and side view of finished bannerstone; m, sandstone polishing im- 
plement; 0, flint pecking hammers. These specimens of slate were collected 
on Mt. Johnson Island, Pennsylvania, by John L. Baer. 


Plate 8. Three methods of hafting handles to stone axes. a, b, side and 
sectional views showing hafting to a forked handle; c, d, side and bottom views 
of hafting to an L-shaped handle; e, f, side and top views showing hafting 
to a looped handle. 


Plate 9. Arrowpoints. a-i, showing plan and side elevation of various 
kinds of arrowpoints, and a starting blank. 


Plate 10. Spearheads. a-d, showing plan and elevation of various kinds 
of spearheads and a starting blank. 


Plate 11. Scrapers and drills, pecking hammer, rubbing stone, and chisel. 
a~c, showing plan and side elevation of scrapers and drills; d, showing plan 
and butt view of chisel or celt; e, pecking hammer; /, rubbing stone. 


Plate 12. Ornaments. a, half of body ornament (views of face and broken 
end); 6, ornament; c, toy (fragments); d, tally marker. 


Plate 13. Turtle stone and stone knife blade. a, showing plan and end 
view of turtle stone; 5, stone knife blade. 


Plate 14. Pipe and bowls. a, soapstone pipe bowl (roughed and hole 
started); b, fragment of border of a bowl of burned clay; c, sherd from a 
clay bowl (ornamented on outside) , d, basal portion of broken bowl or burned 
loam, showing plan and side elevation; e, fragment of soapstone bowl, show- 
ing one of the supporting knobs. 
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INCA RELICS IN THE ATACAMA DESERT, CHILE 


By H. W. NiCHOLS 


URING the winter of 1926 the Geological Section of the 

Captain Marshall Field Brazilian Expedition of Field Mu- 

seum had an opportunity to make a brief inspection of the 
ruins of two deserted Inca towns, Lasana and Pucara, and of two 
Inca burial places in the Atacama desert of northern Chile. 
H. W. Nichols of the Expedition was accompanied by Hermann 
Eggers, a German mining engineer who has been interested in 
these ruins for the past thirteen years. 

Lasana (pl. 15) is the ruin of a fortified Inca village which, it 
is believed, was abandoned at the time of the Spanish conquest. 
It is in northern Chile in about the latitude of Antofagasta on the 
Rio Loa in the heart of the desert at an altitude of probably 
eight thousand feet. It is indicated on some of the larger maps 
and is not far from the modern village of Chiu-chiu, which appears 
on most large scale maps. It occupies half of a low but steep rock 
hill on the floor of the quebrada of the Rio Loa, which gorge has 
at this point precipitous walls with an estimated depth of three 
hundred feet (fig. 1). It is enclosed by three loop-holed walls with 
narrow streets and dwellings between, and the walls of the stone 
houses coalesce to form a number of other rings of walls, so that 
altogether the place was as strong in a military sense as it un- 
doubtedly was in an olfactory way. The town is built of small 
irregular blocks of tufa set in mud mortar and the masonry work 
is irregular and poor (pl. 15). Lasana is small: two of us estimated 
the size as 120 feet wide by 300 feet long. The town consists of a 
huddle of rooms opening from each other and separated into 
grgups by narrow footways or streets. There is also a small patio 
inside the outer walls. The walls of stone are in practically perfect 
preservation and are approximately six feet high. No vestiges of 
the roofs, which were apparently of thatch on poles, remain. As 
wood does not decay in this climate, the disappearance is presum- 
ably due to the value of wooden poles to the Quichua farmers. 
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The main street of Lasana, showing character of masonry. 
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Fic. 1. Section of the gorge of the Rio Loa and Lasana. 
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The region for many miles around is destitute of vegetation, 
except for irrigated fields. There are no implements or utensils, 
or large fragments of them in the town. The only signs of human 
occupancy left are small fragments of pottery, broken stone pestles 
and mortars, small pieces of fabric and fabricated wood, and 
numerous corncobs. In one of the larger rooms, which Eggers 
thinks was the residence of the medicine-man or priest, were two 
skeletons. In one of the walls were built in a few bones, either 
human or of sheep. The same thing was observed in the walls of 
the ancient church at Chiu-chiu. The rooms are small but are 
not of uniform size. They are intended to be rectangular, but like 
the field boundaries of the modern Indians are really quite irregu- 
lar. The doors vary in width and height and are often irregular 
in outline. Windows are small and are not always present. They 
are more numerous in the outer walls, where they served as loop- 
holes. One photograph (pl. 16) shows windows (there are two 
of these) in the shape of a cross. These apparently had no religious 
significance but were, like the loop-holes of the same shape in 
medieval Europe, a military device. These loop-holes are in an 
inner wall, but opposite them in the outer wall are large window 
openings so that the loop-holes command a wide territory opposite 
the main entrance. The main gateway through the outer wall is 
defended by guard-rooms to which the only access is through a 
small elevated hole. Most of the rooms had under the wall at the 
floor level a small niche to hold food supplies. There is one room 
much larger than the others. The floor of this room is on two 
levels, one half or less being elevated about a foot above the rest. 
Where the two levels meet there is a masonry pier, sixteen to eigh- 
teen inches square, which rises to the roof level. 

The entrance is on the side where the rock slopes. The opposite 
side of the hill is precipitous and faces the Rio Loa. The gateway 
opens on a desert plain, which is an ancient elevated bed of the 
river. This was once irrigated, as traces of the former ditches are 
still evident. This plain is divided into small garden plots by rows 
of stones which remain in position. It is terminated opposite the 
village by the three hundred foot wall of the quebrada, which here 
is mostly incoherent gravel talus. This talus has been prevented 
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from encroaching on the gardens by a complex system of retaining 
walls, which are still effective. A corralandanother stone enclosure, 
apparently a storehouse, may or may not be of ancient origin. To 
the rear and above and below Lasana are Quichua farms and 
irrigated fields. 

Pucara is another deserted Inca village, which lies almost 
adjacent to Chiu-chiu. It rests on the flat pampa of the Atacama 
desert in a place where the conformation of the country permits 
some irrigation from the waters of the Rio Loa and there are 
irrigated fields nearby. It is much larger than Lasana and like the 
latter is supposed to have been abandoned at the time of the 
Conquest. Some of the better buildings have been re-roofed and 
are now inhabited by Quichua farmers. It is more ruined than 
Lasana. In many of the walls only the lower two or three feet of 
masonry remain in position. It had not the defensive strength of 
Lasana, as it stood in the open pampa and the defensive works 
were not so elaborate. The defenses were two loop-holed walls, 
each with a shallow ditch. Owing to lack of time only a few 
minutes were spent here. 

There are two large pre-Spanish burial places near Chiu-chiu. 
In the nearer, which is about a quarter of a mile from Pucara, the 
burials are in catacombs in small chambers enlarged from natural 
openings in a bed of loose-textured rock. At some unknown time 
extensive systematic excavations were made here, leaving a large 
flat-bottomed pit with walls from five to seven feet high. This 
work seems to be that of a scientific expedition rather than that 
of treasure-seekers, for it was systematically performed and all 
mummies, artifacts and other objects of interest were removed, 
leaving only small fragments of pottery, coarse textiles, numerous 
fragments of stone pestles and mortars and broken-up bones. This 
is in strong contrast with the excavations in the other burial place, 
where the digging has been by curio hunters and the surface is 
covered with mummies and broken objects in great variety. 

The pampa of the Atacama desert is here a plain formed by 
the filling of a deep valley between two mountain ranges by wash 
from the mountains, so that the soil for an unknown but great 
depth is composed of sands and gravels mixed with large angular 
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boulders. For many miles around Chiu-chiu this loose material 
is penetrated, interbedded and overlaid by calcareous tufas de- 
posited by waters effluent from volcanoes and their associated 
solfataras. In places these tufas appear as typical Mexican onyx, 
in other places they form a cement which binds the loose gravel 
into rock. In still other places the tufas are absent and sands and 
gravels remain unconsolidated. At the graves a thin layer of sandy 
gravel covers a bed of fairly pure tufa. This bed is from two to 
five feet thick. Below it is another bed three feet thick of loose- 
textured, honeycombed tufa with stalagmitic and stalactitic forms 
and numerous openings. Below this loose-textured rock is another 
bed of firm tufa (fig. 2). The burials are in the porous bed in small 


Surface gravel and sand. 


i 2 to 5 feet solid tufa. 


3 feet porous tufa. 


Burials here. 


Solid tufa. 


Fic. 2. Section of ground where burials occur. 


natural openings which have, when necessary, been enlarged (pl. 
16>. Small, irregular tunnels often connect adjacent openings. 
Most of the graves broken into at the edges of the excavation are 
blocked by detritus. The few that could be entered have been so 
disturbed that nothing of the original arrangement could be deter- 
mined. Enough remains, however, to indicate that the bodies 
were mummified and that the objects buried with the bodies were 
of the same nature as those found at the more distant burial place. 
About half a mile from this burial place is another believed by 
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local collectors to be older. The bodies are in gravel and the graves 
are shallow. The bodies are about three feet below the surface 
and are mummified. The mummies are perfectly preserved. They 
are buried in a sitting position with the knees drawn up against 
the abdomen and they are wrapped with cord. Some are wrapped 
in a coarsely woven fabric, which is corded to the body. The 
bodies are clothed and wear ornaments. Various objects, such as 
arrows, wooden spoons and drinking cups, pestles and mortars 
of stone, and in some instances silver dishes are buried with the 
mummies. Nearly all of these are broken. As no excavations were 
attempted by the party, the placement of bodies and objects in 
the graves was not determined and an accurate description of the 
clothing of the mummies cannot be given. Many of the graves 
have been opened by curio hunters and mummies, bones, frag- 
ments of blankets, broken pottery, and pieces of wooden imple- 
ments are scattered over the ground. The place occupies the floor 
and slopes of a dry valley. The sandy gravel or gravelly sand in 
which the burials were made is underlain by tufas like those nearer 
Chiu-chiu. 

Local collectors say that at one end of the burial place the 
skulls are characterized by the presence of an extra bone of trian- 
gular shape in the rear which they call the “‘inca bone”’ and that 
as they proceed toward the other end of the burial place this bone 
(fig. 3) becomes more obscure until finally there is only a nearly 


Fic. 3. “Inca Bone.” 


obliterated suture. This bone was observed on many specimens 
but it was not possible to verify the observations of the amateur 
collectors as to distribution. 

This place is in the salt desert not far from the nitrate fields 
and the presence of quantities of salt and niter in the soil may 
account for the preservation of the mummies. 


Frecp Museum, 
Cuicaco, ILLinors 
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THE COP-EH OF GIBBS 
By C. HART MERRIAM 


EORGE GIBBS in 1853 introduced the name “‘Cop-éh” 

along with a short vocabulary obtained from an Indian 

said to be from a stream called “Putos Creek” [Putah 
Creek]. (Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 3: 421 and (vocab.) 428- 
434, 1853). But the artist, Henry B. Brown, who in 1851 and 1852 
worked among the Indians of Sacramento valley, wrote the name 
“Copeh of Gibbs” on his annotated map of northern California, 
placing it well up in the hills near Cache creek. 

Anthropologists, unaware of Brown’s work, have been much 
puzzled as to the identity and location of the tribe. Powers is 
silent, while Barrett (Ethno-Geography of the Pomo, 285, 1908) 
and Kroeber (Handbook of the Indians of California, 355, 1925) 
state that they were unable to obtain the name from surviving 
Indians. It was with great satisfaction therefore that I was told 
by a very aged Indian woman living in Capay valley that Ko-pa 
was the name of a large village in the broad flat part of that valley, 
about half a mile south of the ranch postoffice named Brooks. 
This was confirmed by a Kotena (Klet’-sel) Indian, and also by 
an old Patwin, who for many years had made his home in Capay 
valley. Obviously it was this rancheria that gave the name Capay 
to the valley. 

The fact that Henry Brown, soon after the publication of 
Gibbs’s “Cop-éh,” changed its location from Putah creek to the 
foothills bordering Cache creek, is of itself sufficient evidence that 
he had first-hand information—as now confirmed. And in view 
of the confusion of geographic features in this part of California 
at that early date, it is by no means surprising that Gibbs erred 
in the identification of the creek from which his Indian came— 
particularly since the two streams in this part of their courses 
are only a few miles apart. 

The identification of the name “Cop-éh” became of more 
than passing importance when it was adopted as a stock name 
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for the Wintoon by Henshaw and Mooney in 1885 [written 
“Copean”’]; by Mason in 1889 [written “Kopean or Wintun”’]; 
by Powell in 1891 [written ““Copehan’’]; and furthermore because 
of its persistent occurrence in the literature of Anthropology.' 


1919 16TH STREET, 
WasuINGTON, D. C. 


i Cop-¢h, Gibbs, 1853; Copeh, Latham, 1854; Cop-€h, Buschman, 1860; Copeh, 
Bancroft, 1875; Copeh, Gatschet, 1877; Ko-pé, Powell, 1877; Copeh, Handbook 
American Indians, 1907; Copeh, Barrett, 1908; Kope, Kroeber, 1925. 
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METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Primitive Art. FRANz Boas. Institute for Comparative Culture 
Research, Oslo, 1927. (Harv. Univ. Press.376 pp., 15 pls., 308 figs.) 


In this volume, his lectures before the Oslo Institute, Dr. Boas 
has brought together in systematic treatment the essence of all his 
numerous studies on primitive art, plus a wealth of new material. 
The parts of the work are: Introduction; The Formal Elements in 
Art; Representative Art; Symbolism; Style; The Art of the North- 
west Coast (nominally based on his famous 1897 paper, but really 
quite thoroughly rewritten with many additional considerations and 
data); Primitive Literature, Music, and Dance (50 pp.); Conclusion. 
All the old friends are there—Alaskan needle cases, the Northwest 
beaver, Aztec cursive sherds, Plains parfleches, Huichol embroideries, 
imbricated Plateau baskets—besides hundreds of new ones: Congo 
pile cloth, Andaman body painting, New Zealand and Melanesian 
spirals, Zui pots, Kaffir headrests and Bushman ostrich egg incis- 
ings, Sauk and Fox rawhide boxes, Swedish bronze, Egyptian paint- 
ings, Dayak designs, Megalithic, Yoruba, and Arkansas pottery, 
Australian shields, Marquesan tattooing, Cameroon masks, Benin 
bronze heads, the Chiriqui armadillo and New Guinea frigate bird, 
Haussa and Chinese embroideries, Palaeolithic pictographs may 
serve as samples. Many of the illustrations are freshly drawn or 
redrawn; many possess intrinsic esthetic value; and all are beauti- 
fully executed. 

Since no one has ever dreamed of characterizing Dr. Boas as a 
theorizer or synthesist, the reader will not look for him to have 
developed a thesis which alone subsumes his whole book. In the 
charmingly written preface, from which even an autobiographical 
allusion or two has not been suppressed, Dr. Boas enunciates two 
principles which he believes should guide all ethnological investi- 
gations: the fundamental sameness of mental processes in all races 
and in all cultural forms of the present day; and the consideration ot 
every cultural phenomenon as the result of historical happenings. 
The object of the work is the determination ‘of the dynamic condi- 
tions under which art styles grow up.” The growth of individual art 
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styles is touched upon only incidentally, says Dr. Boas; the specific 
historical problem requires much fuller material than we now 
possess. 

As compared with his earlier work in the field, Dr. Boas is more 
occupied with formal elements, virtuosity, motor habits, technical 
determination and perfection, stability of patterns of action, rhythm, 
slovenly execution, expression, and impression. Symbolism, conven- 
tionalization, dissection, interpretation, representation find their 
place, but it is a balanced one. The chapter on literature and music is 
essentially comparative. It may fairly be said that every aspect of 
primitive art is examined; that the analysis is patient and conclusive; 
and that if simple, broad conclusions are lacking, the fault is in the 
multiplicity of factors playing on all cultural phenomena. If Dr. Boas 
had done nothing else than prove this basic methodological point, his 
book would have been worthwhile. In addition, he has provided the 
soundest, most penetrating, and probably most comprehensive work 
existing on primitive art—and by implication perhaps on civilized. 

One question may fairly be asked in an endeavor to place the work 
in the movement of science. Where, here, is the “historical method”’ 
of which Dr. Boas has so often been considered the avowed and 
leading exponent? The farthest he goes is to suggest that a certain 
Bushman design may have been taken from the Zambesi Negroes, or 
that the art of the interior of British Columbia is subject to Plains 
influences. In his own field of the Northwest Coast he ventures no 
more than that the most highly ornamental style is northern in 
origin, that the south possessed a more geometric style, and that 
among the Kwakiutl in the middle, a northern invasion can be traced. 
As to the origin of the northern Haida-Tsimshian-Tlingit style, there 
is not even a hint. 

It seems evident that to Dr. Boas and his school “historical” 
means essentially realistic as opposed to speculative, a readiness to 
deal with the complexity of phenomena and factors existing in the 
world, instead of trying to find simplistic pseudo-explanations. Of 
history in the sense of the historians and culture historians, such as 
Sophus Miiller or Eduard Meyer or Laufer or Cumont write it, there 
is not a trace. His is the method of the laboratory scientist as against 
the student of natural history; of the physiologist against the 
so-called systematist. Of the merits of the two approaches, there need 
be no discussion here. But it would be misleading to consider a non- 
historical method, essentially allied to that of Wundt, historical 
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merely because it recognizes the historical complexity of cultural 
phenomena. When the web of the space and time relations of phe- 
nomena, as they occur given in nature, is torn apart for the examina- 
tion of dynamic elements as such, the approach, whether apparatus and 
experiment are used or not, is that of the laboratory instead of that of 
nature. This procedure may be “scientific” to a higher degree; it is 
not history nor natural history. And history is what Dr. Boas, in 
this as in all his work, with one or two brief and hesitant exceptions, 
has avoided doing, and apparently sheers off from distrustfully. This 
too appears to be the reason that he views with equal alarm, in his 
preface, the historical conclusions of Wissler, Spinden, and Kroeber, 
which after all are inductively founded in generalizations drawn from 
data in their natural space-time relations, and the essentially deduc- 
tive or intuitional explanations of Graebner, Schmidt, and Elliot 
Smith. And from the point of view of his method, Dr. Boas is right: 
neither of these historical approaches can attain to the positiveness of 
his own demonstrations of specific, localized, “dynamic,” or causal 
influences. 

What Dr. Boas has done in all his work is to analyze unremit- 
tingly, to examine new possibilities of explanation, to balance these 
one against another, to limit each with the most unsparing critical 
rigor. More intensively perhaps than any other student, certainly 
over a wider range of human phenomena, he has known how to con- 
trol a highly fertile intellectual imagination by unflinching self- 
criticism, and has thereby led the way in the establishing of anthro- 
pology, so far as without experiment it can be a science, among the 
brotherhood of sciences. Primitive Art exemplifies these qualities 
at their purest; its comprehensive range renders it monumental. 

A. L. KRorBEeR 


The Building of Cultures. ROLAND B. Dixon. (New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1928. x, 312 pp. $4.00.) 

Primarily this is a devastating attack on Wissler’s extreme position 
of environmental determinism and schematic distributions, on the 
extreme diffusionists, Elliot Smith and Perry, Graebner and Schmidt. 
It is concerned only secondarily with the whole problem of the 
building of cultures. 

What Dr. Dixon would write on these topics could, I think, 
have been anticipated by his colleagues. He has been for years a 
staunch upholder of the integrity of American cultures against the 
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diffusionists and stoutly conservative in his use of inferential methods. 
That he does not add materially to his views in this new volume in no 


‘way detracts from its merit, for it is essentially a vehicle for ampli- 


fying them. We will all agree that it is high time someone set limits 
to the extremists, and few have Dr. Dixon’s qualifications for the 
task. 

The limits of environmental determinism are obvious to all but 
the wilfully blind. On the whole its effects are indirect, “permissive, 
not mandatory,” even when they may be at a maximum as with 
cultures whose contents are small. Those who would derive the 
totality of a culture from its environment, as Wissler has of late 
been inclined, must reckon with the purely cultural facts that basic 
traits are by no means confined to a single culture area and that no 
culture area is uniform within itself. Wissler’s present position is the 
more astonishing in the face of his own unanswerable emphasis on 
the psychic element in the culture-environment relation of some 
fifteen years ago. 

The environmental discussion is but a preface to one of discovery 
and invention, which turns ultimately on the question of culture 
parallels. The factors that make novelties possible are opportunity, 
need, and genius, each a variable, hence in combination kaleido- 
scopic in results. Yet the more general the opportunity, the more 
widespread the need, and the lower the genius required, the greater 
the possibility of approximate duplications hither and yon. What 
the extreme diffusionists will not see is that the “‘psychic unity” 
necessary for culture parallels is little more than the most generalized 
forms of these three factors. 

The body of the book is a discussion of diffusion, or more properly 
of distributions; always objective and external, for Dixon is more 
inclined to a syllogistic array of its forms than interested in its subtle 
psychic interactions. He insists on the complexity of diffusion, its 
erratic course and differential nature, and revolts against Wissler’s 
schematic simplification. Wissler is taken to task for gross errors in 
copying data, for glossing irregularities of type and distribution to 
bolster his schematic presentation of zoned concentric distributions. 
Yet he concedes a partial validity: 


We have seen that in the diffusion of trait-complexes, within the area of 
their origin, the erratic spread does indeed produce a roughly zoned distri- 
bution, but one which is far from symmetrically concentric. The nucleus 
is rarely central in location and there is no necessary relation between 
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distance from the trait nucleus and the extent to which the complex is 
developed. Nor is there any similar relation in time, i. e., we cannot say 
that because one tribe is nearer to the nucleus of the trait-complex than 
another, therefore it will receive the complex sooner (p. 179). 


An almost Puritanical adherence to evidence and logic dictates that 
concession along with the strictures. 

Fully discussed examples of distribution are many: the outrigger 
canoe, blowgun, moccasins, arrow release, sun and grass dances, 
and mummification are scrutinized because they were the source of 
Wissler’s and Elliot Smith’s contentions; to these Dixon adds the 
alphabet, printing, the pottery-agriculture complex, Chinese civiliza- 
tion as a complex, fire-piston, betel chewing, plank canoes, and tie- 
dyeing. While it cannot be said that these are novel cases, the ampli- 
fication and scrutiny he gives to the outrigger and plank canoe, to 
tie-dyeing and mummification,and to that pseudo-complex of Oceanic 
traits in South America, revitalizes them. And no small measure of 
his success is due to utilizing historic materials; a source we others 
are all too inclined to overlook. I, for one, having to teach these old 
and familiar processes, am grateful for the fresh stock of illustrations. 

The attack on the almost ribald heliolithic theory is one of the 
most satisfying sections of the book. The evidence on which it is based 
simply shrivels under Dr. Dixon’s pen: the discrepancies in the com- 
position of the complex as conceived by Smith and Perry, gross dis- 
crepancies in its dating, the admitted break-up of the complex even 
before leaving Egypt, the lack of correlation in the distribution of 
its elements, their increasing frequency the more remote from Egypt, 
that capstone of the whole, mummification, reduced to a single parall- 
el in Torres straits, and the general garbling and ignorance of the 
data. One might add that the Egyptologists question the authenticity 
of the very complex itself! 

Of the kulturkreis theory, only one special phrasing is discussed— 
the Oceanic origin of South American parallels. The procedure is 
the same conscientious asking what are the facts of distribution; not 
so spectacular as projecting a grand scheme but more productive 
of sound results. Of the nineteen traits of Schmidt’s Oceanic complex, 
ten are wholly absent in the South American region of which they 
are supposed to be characteristic, four are found as frequently outside 
this area, three are relatively rare, one is not comparable, and only 
one, a windbreak, remains. Nor do they occur together in a single 
tribe, as a true complex would. And by what light did Graebner- 
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Schmidt hit upon the Oceanic culture as an archaic compiex in the 
first instance? 

There is no space here for a critical scrutiny of Dixon’s handling 
of distributions and his inferences. There can be only admiration 
for his honesty to evidence and sobriety of judgment. Yet at times 
Dixon is so insistent on an inflexible logic as to seem obtuse. I gather, 
for example, that primary, secondary, and tertiary arrow-releases 
developed in that order because they are so ranged in manual com- 
plexity. Now I have a strong suspicion that this is a logical separa- 
tion only, and that, as the local methods are usually described as 
modified forms of one or the other, we shall find that the common 
American method, e.g., lay between all three and was quite variable. 
Again, to argue that the coincident distribution of pottery and agri- 
culture is no true complex because pottery extends beyond the en- 
vironmental limits of cultivation, is an obviously unfair test. 
(Incidentally, I would remind him that it has been suggested that 
the tertium quid of the association is that both were feminine arts.) 

Somewhat similar is his discussion of Wissler’s assertion that traits 
diffuse in time proportionate to distance. That the peyote cult 
reached Nebraska from its Oklahoma source as quickly as it did a 
neighboring reservation is a tribute to the railroads, not to Dixon’s 
perspicacity. This is also true of some of his discussions of the geo- 
graphic position of diffusion nuclei. He views his distribution maps 
paper-wise, too literally. Surely one must see in the maps of the sun 
dance distribution, e.g., the wall of the Rockies which gives to the 
Plains its linear aspect. When Wissler speaks of “concentric” 
distribution we ought to permit him the use of the term analogically 
where ringed distributions are impossible or at least improbable. 
Dixon above all, with his knowledge of historic contacts and his in- 
sistence on them, should have seen the necessity of reading them into 
the maps and not insisted on an uncompromising literalness of inter- 
pretation. 

Of the ostensible subject of the book, the. building of cultures, 
little enough is said directly. True, the manner in which the environ- 
ment is made the subject of discovery and invention is exhaustively 
treated, and something of the psychic elements in these processes 
as well. Diffusion is discussed at length, not primarily for the sake of 
combating the diffusionists, but for an understanding of its complex 
behavior. In the direct exposition of the building of cultures, these 
two are blended. The essential process is seen as one of repeated 
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local specialization with subsequent releveling by diffusion. That is, 
a fair weighting is given to the appearance of the host of novelties 
which give a culture its distinctive color as well as to the diffusion 
that has undeniably taken place. Almost without exception American 
anthropologists, at least, will find themselves in agreement with Dix- 
on’s general position. 

In the long run, however, this defines the problem of the building 
of cultures as little more than a recapitulation of culture history. 
This is inevitable with the sort of analytic approach Dixon inclines 
to, concerning himself only with externals and limiting attention to 
their historic réles. The vogue of culture history reconstructions is 
with us. I think it can be said to be Kroeber who broke the dam of 
our reserve—was it really caution? It seems to have been quite un- 
intentional on his part. In an endeavor to accent the réle of diffusion 
as against the evolutionists (or better parallelists), he surely swung 
too far in giving to diffusion a quite unwarranted share of the credit. 
Unless one reads Anthropology with care the impression is left that 
he denies practically any individuality to local cultures. For him as 
well as Dixon the touchstone was culture parallels, and I think one 
can put his finger on the exact spot where the explanation of parallels 
was left to diffusion. He says that in place of independent inventions 
we may speak of parallelism and convergence. There he made a fatal 
error, for parallelism is not the same thing as independent invention. 
What of the thousand and one things that give individuality to a 
culture apart from the traits that have parallels elsewhere? 

The process of culture building is not alone concerned with his- 
torical reconstruction. There are at least two other aspects of equal 
importance; the dynamics of culture and the culture trait as a symbol 
of personal behavior. The dynamic view can be expressed in the form 
of a few typical questions: What makes for the stability of a culture 
area in time and space? How does the patterning of thought and ac- 
tion take place? What latitude is permitted to individual activity 
and how do new forms arise from this? and so endlessly. I am not 
willing to insist that cultural dynamics should claim our undivided 
attention; those aspects that claim our interest are dictated by our 
tastes. But I do maintain it were well to guard against the notion 
that culture history tells us all we need to know. Culture history, 
as a recent example only too plainly showed, can be sterile indeed! 

Dr. Dixon’s book is well done, despite a certain logical oversys- 
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tematizing. Its usefulness may be judged by the fact that I have given 
it at once to a class for their unrestricted use. 
LESLIE SPIER 


Sex and Repression in Savage Society. BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI. 
(New York: Harcourt Brace & Company, Inc. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1927. 285 pp.) 


The work is in four parts: I, The Formation of a Complex, II, 
The Mirror of Tradition, III, Psycho-Analysis and Anthropology, 
and IV, Instinct and Culture. 

Part I contains a first-hand study of family life among the Tro- 
briand islanders. These natives of a small archipelago lying off the 
coast of southeastern New Guinea have developed a matrilineal 
system in which the husband is supposed to be unrelated to his 
children (impregnation being effected by spirits), and male authority 
and responsibility are vested in the wife’s brother. The father thus 
becomes the elder friend or companion of his children and the estab- 
lishment of the Oedipus complex is obviated. The author concludes 
that it is necessary 


not to assume the universal existence of the Oedipus complex, but in studying 
every type of civilization, to establish the special complex which pertains 
to it. 


In part II it is shown that the dreams, obscenity, and myths of these 
Melanesians mirror the matrilineal complex. Part III is a destruc- 
tive criticism of the Freudian dogma that the Oedipus complex is 
the “‘primordial cause of culture.” Part IV sets forth the author’s 
“positive views on the origins of culture’ and of human family 
organization. It is regarded as “the most important and at the 
same time the most debatable” section of the book. 

The group of parents and children, the permanence of the maternal tie, the 
relation of father to his offspring, show remarkable analogies throughout 
human culture and in the world of higher animals. But as the family passes 
under the control of cultural elements, the instincts which have exclusively 
regulated it among pre-human apes become transformed into something 
which did not exist before man: I mean the cultural bonds of social organiza- 
tion. We have now to enquire into this transformation of instinctive responses 
into cultural behavior (p. 192). 

No one is likely to question the fact that this transformation is the 
most significant episode in the history whose course the author 
has undertaken to trace. But in order to understand the changes 
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which have occurred during the passage from generalized anthropoid 
behavior to the specialized conditions found in man it is essential to 
have some idea of the psychological beginning of the process which 
is being studied. This beginning, Doctor Malinowski assures us, is 
to be found in certain well-marked differences between the instinctive 
sexual activities of man and the homologous doings of his anthropoid 
relatives. In this crucial part of the argument the author displays 
complete ignorance of simian sexual psychology as set forth in such 
easily accessible studies as Hamilton’s “Sexual Tendencies of Mon- 
keys and Baboons” (Journ. Anim. Behavior, 4: 295-318, October, 
1914) and Kempf’s ‘“‘The Social and Sexual Behavior of Infrahuman 
Primates with some comparable facts in Human Behavior” (The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 4: 127-154, April, 1917). Montané’s 
“Notas sobre un Chimpancé nacido en Cuba” (Mem. Soc. Cubana 
Hist. Nat. ‘Felipe Poey,” 1: 259-269, 1915; separates issued, without 
reference to the original publication, under the title, ‘Un Chimpancé 
Cubano’’) is another well known contribution to the same subject; 
but it is likewise passed without a word. 

It would be interesting to know what form the last part of 
Doctor Malinowski’s book might have taken had this mass of avail- 
able knowledge been given its appropriate place. 


G. S. MILLER 


The Mothers. ROBERT BRIFFAULT. New York: The MacMillan Co., 
1927. 3 Vols. 


In 1920 Professor Lowie stated in his book, Primitive Society, that 
there was not a single theoretical problem on which modern anthro- 
pologists are so thoroughly in accord as that concerning the former 
and present non-existence of a “‘matriarchate.” If this statement 
holds true, and I have no doubt that it does, then the present three 
volumes of Mr. Briffault do not tend to place him in the ranks of 
modern anthropologists. Mr. Briffault, in a manner similar to that of 
his precursors, came upon the idea of a former matriarchate as a 
convenient tool on which to hinge the idea of social evolution. The 
concept was, of course, assumed not only a priori, but even in contra- 
diction to all known ethnographic facts. The author, in the quiet of 
his study, modestly proposed “‘to draw up a list of the forms of the 
social instincts, and to investigate their origin.”” Having progressed 
in his investigation to this extent, he discovered, to his surprise, 
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that the social characters of the human mind are, one and all, traceable 
to the operation of instincts that are related to the functions of the female 
and not to those of the male. 


Hence the necessity of a primordial matriarchate. 

In spite of the somewhat peculiar premises upon which the 
present work rests, the contents are often of interest and value. 
Mr. Briffault brings even more erudition to his subject than did 
Westermarck. He broaches topics which are important and somewhat 
new to anthropology, such as the evolution of our present relations 
between the sexes. From the point of readability the work is marred 
by the inexhaustible list of examples, from the point of science by 
innumerable dogmatic generalizations. The third volume, which deals 
mainly with the social conditions and literature of medieval Europe, is 
by far the best of the three. 

In the first volume Briffault draws a distinction between sex 
instinct and love, or the tender emotions. He traces these reactions 
to the animal world, and shows that the sentiments of tenderness and 
affection between the sexes are not originally connected with the 
sexual impulse, but with an entirely different instinct, the mating 
instinct. The operation of the sexual impulse does not demand any- 
thing beyond the performance of the sexual act, while mating, or an 
association between the sexes, is a special adaptation to the re- 
productive functions of the female. This is due to the fact that with 
the extension of maternal care the female is placed in a position of 
disadvantage as regards self-protection and the procuring of food. 
In the course of biological evolution, therefore, the feelings of tender- 
ness and affection, of which the offspring is the primary direct object, 
become extended to the male. On the other hand, sexual attraction, 
or sexual hunger, as it has been aptly called, is a form of voracity. 
“For love is sadic, and as cruel as hunger.”’ It would be more accurate, 
according to Briffault, to speak of the sexual impulse as pervading 
nature with a yell of cruelty than with a hymn of love. 

Therefore love and lust must remain antagonistic among human beings. 
They are not only opposed, but essentially incompatible. They may alternate, 
but can never completely blend. Love, tender feeling, is a common cause of 
‘psychical’ impotence. 

The importance of this distinction is obvious in primitive 
marriage, for in primitive society sexual relations do not imply 
sexual association and the motives which lead primitive man to 
marriage are unconnected with the sexual impulse. Mr. Briffault 
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furthermore believes that the primitive man has no feelings of tender- 
ness or affection towards his wife. 

The distinction is, however, of the greatest importance in the 
formation of social groups. For, 


just as the transferred affection of the female for the male is a direct deriva- 
tive of maternal love, so likewise all feelings of a tender, compassionate, 
altruistic character, which are in direct contrast to primitive biological 
impulses, and, while almost entirely absent in animals have become distinc- 
tive of human psychology, are extensions and transformations of the maternal 
instinct and are directly derived from it. All tender feelings, and altruism 
in the male, must have arisen through maternal love, and through the 
transference of these instincts to the male. Therefore these sentiments 
and social virtues which are necessary to the existence of any form of human 
society have their original root in the feeling which characterizes the relation 
between mother and offspring. 


Hence the dedication of these three volumes to The Mothers, the source 
from whom these blessings flow. 

This same year we have had released another system of sociology 
from the pens of Keller and Sumner. Both systems deny the gre- 
garious instinct as a factor in the formation of social groups. Briffault 
only admits of mother love as a molder of social groups, while 
Keller and Sumner advocate sexual love, vanity, hunger and fear 
as being the primary socializing forces. So the layman must take his 
choice. 

If all of our socializing forces have arisen from maternal love, 
it is only natural that they should have first arisen when society was 
in the form of a matriarchate. And what cannot be found must be 
invented. So the matriarchate was “that peculiar arrangement 
adopted by nascent humanity.” If now we agree with Briffault that 
nascent humanity existed in the form of a matriarchate, we need no 
longer be troubled by any of the other problems of anthropology, 
we may rest assured that our authors will have an explanation of them 
all. Exogamy arose because the males marry later than females, 
so that it was only natural for males to go and seek mates in other 
groups, and the females to remain at home. Without troubling our- 
selves as to the modern accepted meaning of the word “‘exogamy”’ we 
can then turn to the author’s explanation of the origin of the taboo 
against incest. In a matriarchal group 
if the men were the sexual mates as well as the brothers of the women, 


patriarchal succession would be established, and their authority and rivalry 
would bring about patriarchal dominance. 
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The mother-in-law taboo arose because the young males joining the 
new group regarded their new mother-in-law in the same manner as 
they did the mother of their own group. Secret societies were originally 
founded by women, and male societies arose, as Heinrich Schurtz 
would not have expressed it, a weak and pale imitation of the women’s 
original magical societies. Most of the taboos of primitive peoples 
were first enforced by women. For the women, when they were not 
in the proper condition to receive males, isolated themselves of their 
own accord, and forbade the men to approach them. Here again the 
author must be dealing with that period of “nascent humanity” 
concerning which he appears quite well informed. At any rate, he 
considers the taboos placed on men by women during their periodic 
unfitness as the earliest taboos imposed on the natural instincts, and 
embodied in human traditions. 

Early in the first volume Mr. Briffault stated the theory that 
cultural and social evolution is the all-important factor in the 
development of the love sentiment in man; that romantic love is 
profoundly influenced by literature and tradition, and that no one 
would be subject to it in the same form had he never read a novel 
or seen a play. Once Briffault is removed from the dangerous ground 
of actual anthropology he appears in a far better light. Certainly 
his treatment of “Romance” in the third volume is well worth 
reading. This subject called for a critical review of the romantic 
literature of the European Middle Ages, for it was out of the 
“romantic” literature of this period that the unique type of European 
“romantic” amatory sentiment developed. 

It is of interest to note that the term “romance” was first 
applied to compositions made in the current speech of the people 
of France, who ever since the days of Roman domination had been 
proud to call themselves Roman citizens or Romans. Romantic 
literature means, therfore, the popular French literature of the early 
Middle Ages, as opposed to the learned literature. Already in the 
literature of the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries the distinctive 
characteristics of the European conception of romantic love were 
manifested in full-blown perfection. But this love was of course 
outside of marriage. In the latter part of the thirteenth century the 
conception of chivalric, or “courtly” love, received its greatest 
development. But this was done, not in the romantic narratives, 
but in the form of lyric poetry in the hands of the troubadours. 
The changes which occurred in the nature of love poetry in 
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Europe are of interest, showing the remarkable influence which 
literature can exert over culture. Originally love poetry did not 
occupy an important place in the literature of pagan Europe. 
Love songs there, as among primitive people in general, were regarded 
in the light of magic spells by which the lover endeavored to bewitch 
the object of his desires. Among the northern people, to address a 
love song to a girl or woman was an indictable offense, and was often 
punished like any other form of witchcraft. In the second stage of 
lyric love literature, the sentiments expressed were frank, and to the 
point, but in good odor. In the third stage a reform was placed on 
the poetical conception of love; it was converted from the sensual to 
the chaste, or “romantic” (using our present and unique sense of the 
word). This remarkable alteration was brought about for the sole 
purpose of disarming the severity of the clergy. 


The transformation in the conceptions of romantic love, the idealization 
of the relations between the sexes which is presented in the course of literary 
evolution, were not dictated by changes in public sentiment, but by the 
influence and by the pressure of the Christian Church. It was imposed upon 
popular literature by the Patristic conceptions, which pronounced the 
extinction of the human race to be preferable to its reproduction by sexual 
intercourse. The sentimental idealization of the sex relation has thus assumed 
a character which is without equivalent in any other culture, and was un- 
known in the cradle of European civilization in the Hellenic world. In the 
light of it, under the rubrics of love, courtship, and marriage, the modern 
anthropologist elucidates the psychological and sociological phenomena pre- 
sented by primitive man and woman, by the savage and the barbarian. 


In looking at Briffault’s work as a whole, it seems strange that 
a writer who was able to trace the interplay between culture and 
transmitted ideas so clearly in European civilization, should have 
failed so utterly to grasp the rudiments of scientific principles in 
dealing with primitive cultures. In explanation it must first be 
observed that Briffault entered his study of European culture without 
preconceived ideas; in describing the development of the concept of 
romantic love, of the influence of art on human conduct, and of 
human conduct on art, he merely interpreted documentary history. 
In these chapters the “Mothers” and the mythological “Matri- 
archate” were for the moment disregarded. Secondly, it seems likely 
that a different kind of understanding, a different art or technique, 
is required for the dealing with primitive culture than that gained 
by the ordinary student in his library research. While it is true that 
the difference between the primitive and the civilized culture is 
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quantitative rather than qualitative, yet there is a definite dividing 
line; the use of writing and the storing up of individual ideas and 
opinions. This distinction brings about a definite, although again 
quantitative, change of attitude between the individual and his com- 
munity. In primitive society the individual is born into a one- 
dimensional mode of conduct and mode of thinking, that prescribed 
by his group. His worth is estimated by his conformity. In civilized 
society the individual is again under pressure to conform, but he has 
resource to a second dimension, that of the inherited arts and sciences. 
His ultimate worth is judged by the value of his contribution to 


‘these. Here it is variation and not conformity that counts. The 


student, therefore, who studies civilized societies must begin by 
the study of this second dimension. He first gains an impression of 
the customs and ideals of a civilized community by catching their 
reflection as set down in the writings of its greatest men, that is to 
say, variants from the norm. Then, if he is able, he can check up on 
the actual life of the people, and discover the relation which the 
theoretical mode of conduct bears on the actual, the influence of the 
ideal on the actual, and the actual on the ideal. 

In a primitive society, on the other hand, theory and practice 
tend tocombine. There is no ideal set of customs or manner of thought 
with which the people are endeavoring to catch up. On the contrary, 
their chief endeavor is to preserve the ancient, the ways of the dead 
ancestors. Literature, art, and modes of conduct are all judged on the 
same standard, their conformity to set pattern. Changes do occur, 
but these are due to diffusion from without, not, as a rule, to inspira- 
tion from within the group. Hence the student in his study of a 
primitive society should first endeavor to catch the meaning of its 
culture as a whole. Then each isolated custom, each myth, each 
symbol of art, will fall into its compartment in the cultural entity. 

It is perhaps because Mr. Briffault has never understood the 
significance of the psychology of one primitive group, that he has 
failed to organize one acceptable theory to cover all primitive groups. 
The chief theory advanced, and that on which most of the others 
hinge, is that mother love developed into male altruism, and this 
in turn made man adapted to live in social groupings. Yet I should 
be very much surprised if one could translate the word “altruism” 
into any primitve language. Primitive man is devoted to the interests 
of his group for quite self-interested reasons, his devotion is quite as 
automatic and subconscious as is his hatred of outsiders. The word 
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“altruism” was in fact first coined by J. S. Mill in the nineteenth 
century. The concept of “altruism for its own sake,’ which is 
perhaps the only kind of altruism which can be placed in opposition 
to egoism, is a thorough-going product of civilization, and as such 
can hardly be referred back to the instincts. The concept belongs in 
fact to the second and idealized plane or mode of conduct into which 
civilized man is born. This concept, while unattainable, has yet had 
its influence on modern philosophy and conduct. 
E. M. Logs 


PREHISTORY 


The Upper Paleolithic Age in Britain. D. A. E. Garrop. (Clarendon 


Press, Oxford, 1926. 211 pp., 1 map, 2 pls., 49 text figs.) 

Since 1897, when Sir John Evans published his last revised edi- 
tion of Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, we have had no 
general treatise on the antiquities of the British Isles. More than 
once during the last fifteen years the reviewer has urged on certain 
of the English archaeologists the necessity for such a work. By way 
of reply, Reginald Smith of the British Museum in 1922 said ironi- 
cally that Englishmen had time and money for studying the archae- 
ology of any section of the world, except England. Miles Burkitt, of 
Cambridge University, on the other hand, made a vague promise 
that he would supply the desideratum; but, like the delinquent son of 
the parable, he has enjoyed himself in other people’s vineyards and 
merely looked across the fence at his own. Now, however, we may 
thank a daughter of Britain for having begun the task with the con- 
cise but comprehensive volume cited above. Miss Garrod has 
limited her survey to the Upper Paleolithic, including bare mention 
of the underlying Mousterian horizon and a brief summary of the 
culminating phase locally differentiated on the continent as Azilian. 
Tardenoisian, and Maglemosian. 

Authentic European discoveries of Upper Paleolithic remains, it 
would seem, were first made in England and were brought to light 
as early as 1823—that is to say, some thirty-five years before the 
scientific world was ready to accept such evidence. Naturally enough, 
therefore, the full value of the recovered relics not being realized, 
some of them have been scattered and lost during the century that 
has passed. Moreover, in those early days the significance of stra- 
tigraphy was not clearly understood and so the recovered artifacts 
were mixed and many clues to their sequence destroyed. The author 
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obviously set herself a considerable task when she undertook to 
search the literature, to trace the scattered collections, and to 
segregate them as well as might be into genetically related typological 
series. The time was ripe, however. Miss Garrod had profited by 
years of training under the Abbé Breuil and was thoroughly familiar 
with French and other continental standard horizons of industry. 
Besides, new and more or less important excavacions had recently 
been made in England, giving a real stratigraphic basis for deter- 
mining the chronologic position of any locally peculiar features of 
the successive industries. 

The evidences of strictly Upper Paleolithic man in Britain are 
thinly scattered; but they range, remarkably enough, over fully 
the southern three-fourths of England proper—including Wales— 
and may perhaps be regarded as reaching the Kintyre peninsula of 
southwestern Scotland. This takes the culture north to latitude 54 
degrees, if not to 55 degrees 30 minutes. Unless possibly Montelius 
was correct in claiming a Solutrean culture stratum for Sweden, we 
have to go clear to the headwaters of the Ob and Yenisei in Siberia 
to find traces of the Paleolithic in such high latitudes. Definite 
proof is furnished also that Pleistocene man in England lived close to 
the ice front and that he advanced and retreated with the glacier. 
Naturally enough, there‘ore, most of the archaeological sites dealt with 
are caves—there are twenty-one of them, scattered through the west- 
ern and lower northern shires. In the southeast, where there are no 
caves, seven open-air stations (in part mere surface finds) are in- 
dicated, but these have yielded little of positive value. 

Proceeding with the cave stations in geographical order, the 
author furnishes a succinct statement for each as to situation, shape 
and size, the character of the floor deposits, the enumeration of the 
faunal species, a classification and description—with illustrations— 
of the artifact contents of each layer, and finally a comparison of the 
given culture complex with the corresponding ones on the continent, 
thus fixing its approximate chronological position. The results are 
interesting in respect to several details which cannot be set forth 
here. Generally speaking, the lithic remains of Upper Paleolithic 
man in England are relatively scanty; bone, antler, and wory ob- 
jects are rare; cave art is nearly absent—the parietal sort perhaps 
completely so. The Aurignacian level is most strongly represented; 
but a proto-Solutrean, with traces of the final phase, is indicated; 
and the Magdalenian, though incomplete, is characteristic as far as 
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it goes. In short, from the beginning of the Paleolithic to the end, 
England appears to have been influenced to a greater or less extent 
by developments on the continent both north and south of her own 
latitude. 

It is scarcely in place for an outsider to offer comment and criti- 
cism on so meritorious a piece of work. The general student, to whom 
the scattered literature is not available, no doubt may wish, for ex- 
ample, that the map was larger and more complete, that the Mous- 
terian and Epipaleolithic industries were illustrated. In other words, 
there are points where the book becomes a key to the literature 
rather than a summary of the facts contained in the same. In- 
cidentally, the famous “Red Lady” of Paviland, according to Pro- 
fessor Keith, is a gentleman. 

N. C. NELSON 


Prehistoric Man. Written and illustrated by Kerra HENDERSON. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1927. xm, 276 pp., 
102 text figs.) 


The title of this book is exactly the same as that given to a few 
previous works by various authors; it is but another indication of 
the present widespread interest in the story of man before the dawn 
of history so-called. But the resemblance between Mr. Henderson’s 
work and that of his predecessors ends with the title. This does not 
mean that he has written something entirely new as to facts; on the 
contrary, he has culled largely from the stores that were gleaned by 
those who have depended primarily on original sources. It does 
mean that his point of view is different from one who is accustomed to 
digging out facts and delivering them naked to the light of day. 
Mr. Henderson is a master at “‘dolling up”’ these naked facts and this 
in itself is an art not to be despised. The frills and furbelows with 
which a vivid imagination may clothe forms may be very attractive 
in themselves, but they may be misleading if they cover up defects 
that should be seen, or prevent the onlooker from differentiating 
between living forms and those that are dead and meaningless. 

In prehistory as in every other field of scientific endeavor it is well 
to be sure of one’s facts first; the dressing will then be an easy matter, 
especially in the hands of one so versatile as the author. In this 
respect his work is so well done that the unsuspecting average reader 
will take it for a serious scientific treatise on prehistory; while the 
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indulgent serious-minded specialist will be inclined to overlook 
slight scientific inaccuracies as he is carried along by the swift and 
colorful current of the author’s imagination. 

And yet the reviewer cannot refrain from breaking the romantic 
spell by calling attention to only a few blurred spots in the pre- 
historic background of this otherwise appealing story. On page 82, 
one is led to infer that the term limande is applied to a type of 
Solutrean implement; whereas it is applied to a much earlier type 
of implement dating from the lower Paleolithic period. One might 
also conclude from his text that Predmost is a cave rather than a 
loess station (p. 85). The assagai head of bone with cleft base (fig. 37) 
is typical of a certain phase of the Aurignacian epoch, not the “Mag- 
dalenian” epoch. Again on page 147, in discussing megalithic 
monuments, one finds this statement: “The barrow at Calvados in 
Brittany, conceals twelve separate chambers,” etc. The particular 
barrow of which he speaks is not at Calvados nor is it in Brittany; 
obviously he has in mind the tumulus de la Hogue at Fontenay- 
le-Marmion in the department of Calvados. But the department 
of Calvados is not now nor was it ever a part of Brittany. These 
are some of the jolts the special student is bound to feel before 
completing what the author calls in his preface 


a sort of picnic tour, starting at some godless hour before the dawn of hu- 
manity and observing at ease during the vast journey until gradually, now 
on this side, now on that, the first landmarks of history begin to appear on 
the horizon. 


GEoRGE GRANT MacCurpy 


La Madeleine, son gisement, son industrie, ses oeuvres d'art. L. CAPITAN 
et D. Peyrony. (Publications de |’Institut International d’An- 
thropologie, no. 2. Paris: Emile Nourry, 1928. 40 f.) 


La Madeleine rock shelter is one of the most splendid of the 
paleolithic stations that string along the beautiful Vézére valley in the 
Dordogne. Although it was explored by Lartet and Christy as early 
as 1863, and has given its name to the richest of the paleolithic 
periods, its industries have not hitherto been well recorded. This 
publication may be regarded as a definitive account of the site. It 
naturally concerns itself mainly with the results of the investigations 
of Dr. Capitan and M. Peyrony, in the periods 1910-13 and since 
1926, for the earlier explorations were ill controlled and the material 
has been largely scattered. 
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Apart from two or three Solutrean fragments found on the original 
floor and Gallo-Roman remains at the present surface the entire 
culture is Magdalenian, and a systematic account of the three levels 
is given. The initial phases of the culture are not as well represented 
here as for example at Laugerie Haute, a little further along the val- 
ley, but the development of the bone harpoon, so admirably illus- 
trated at this site, the rise and decline of conventionalized designs 
alongside the naturalistic representations in the engraving of bone, 
and the early occurrence of sculpture including bas-reliefs in soft 
stone, may be clearly traced. These developments are very fully illus- 
trated in a large series of drawings and photographs. The survival of 
occasional Mousterian and Aurignacian forms among the tools of this 
period is emphasized and the characteristic Magdalenian blades, 
graves, parrot-beaks, etc., are portrayed in M. Peyrony’s excellent 
drawings. The small “pointes d dos courbe’’ and the engraved pebbles 
relate the most recent levels of La Madeleine to the culture of Mas 
d’Azil, and it is suggested that an ill defined Azilian horizon already 
existed at La Madeleine. 

Characteristically, but very unfortunately, no scales are given 
with the illustrations, nor even with the map of the La Madeleine-Les 
Lyzies district (a 1/50,000 enlargement of the Carte de L’Etat 
Major?). Apart from this defect the volume should serve as a splendid 
album of the Magdalenian flint and bone industries. 

The ceremonial burial of a child (5-7 years), found at the eastern 
end of the station in 1926, is briefly described. Girdles of pierced 
shells and teeth encircled the brow, neck, elbows, wrist, knees, and 
ankles of the child who lay extended on his back. Red ochre stained 
the soil in contact with the bones, and the head was encircled by three 
small stones arranged in a semicircle around it, but whether the cavity 
in which the skeleton lay was natural or artificial could not be de- 
termined. The original burial was however very shallow, for the skull 
had been crushed soon after by trampling. This interment belonged 
apparently to the early period, since it lay in the level of the primitive 
harpoons. C. ForDE 


South Africa’s Past in Stone and Paint. M. C. Burxitr. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1928.) 
Since the middle of last century stone implements of “paleolithic”’ 
aspect, prehistoric ‘““Bushman”’ settlements, and rock paintings have 
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been reported from the southern part of the African continent. More 
recently papers by Peringuey, Goodwin, and others, and Mr. Neville 
Jones’s Stone Age in Rhodesia have familiarized us with some of the 
results that have been accumulating, but it has been difficult, in the 
absence of a general summary, to grasp the full significance of this 
work. At the invitation of the University of Cape Town Mr. Burkitt 
has undertaken an extensive tour of the important sites and collec- 
tions in the Union of South Africa and southern Rhodesia. From his 
great experience in the classic areas of paleolithic archaeology he has 
been able to institute significant comparisons of the South African 
material with the more systematized products of the European in- 
dustries. His book is therefore far more than a summary of known 
results. At every point the standards of his European experience are 
brought to bear on problems of classification and typological relation- 
ship. 

Although exploration and analysis are still in their beginnings it 
is already clear that the South African area presents peculiar prob- 
lems and great rewards to the prehistorian. Stations exhibiting a 
clear stratification are almost unknown and river gravel sequences 
have not yet been obtained. The more uncertain criteria, typology, 
patination, depth of deposit, etc., therefore, assume great importance. 
Since flint is practically non-existent in the region the South African 
industries were executed in fine-grained quartzite, dolerite, indurated 
shales, etc. The special qualities of these materials have greatly in- 
fluenced the appearance of implements, and advantage was taken of 
them in the development of techniques unknown in the European 
area. The prehistoric period covers the whole range of human occupa- 
tion from the time of the arrival of people in a cultural stage parallel 
to the early paleolithic industries of Glacial Europe down to the 
“Bushman” cultures existing at the time of European colonization. 
In the absence of glaciation and established faunal associations it is at 
present impossible to establish a comparative chronology with other 
areas and it is rightly insisted that the “Lower Paleolithic” in South 
Africa cannot be assumed to be even approximately contemporaneous 
with the Chellean and Acheulean of Western Europe. It is clear 
nevertheless that these African “‘paleolithic” industries, of which four 
variants appear to be established, exhibit most remarkable parallels 
with the European, and cultural continuity is obviously to be sought. 

The Victoria West industry of the Cape has a special and limited 
distribution. The characteristic tools are coups de poings (fist 
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hatchets) associated with massive beak-shaped points vaguely re- 
sembling a rostro-carinate, and discoid tools often trimmed to a 
cutting edge round the entire circumference. These implements 
clearly indicate the influence of the raw materials (quartzite and 
dolerite) in the general massiveness and coarseness of flakings. That 
they are not recent is clear from the deep patination and extensive 
weathering normally exhibited. A coup de poing of this type has been 
recovered from the lowest (i.e., most recent) terrace of the Vaal 
river. 

The artifacts of the Stellenbosch industry are of finer workman- 
ship and were among the first to be recognized in South Africa. They 
have been recovered widely throughout the Union and southern 
Rhodesia. The typical implement is a boldly flaked pear-shaped 
coup de poing, varying considerably in size from a few inches to a foot. 
Burkitt notices and illustrates an extraordinarily close parallel in form 
and technique with early North African tools from southern Algeria. 
With the Stellenbosch coup de poing, like the Acheulean in Europe, is 
found the ovate, a lighter thinner tool, in general more delicately 
flaked and frequently symmetrical along both axes. The S-twist, so 
characteristic of both these tools in the Acheulean, also appears fre- 
quently in the Stellenbosch industry. Asin North Africa a cleaver 
occurs in association with these implements. “In shape it reminds 
one of a large Campigny axe for the working edge is straight or only 
slightly curved, and is more or less at right angles to the length of the 
tool, being formed by the intersection of two large flake-scars slightly 
inclined to one another. This edge is what in a normal coup de poing 
would be the butt end of the tool. .... The whole gives the impres- 
sion that the tool was made by a similar technique as the coup de poing 
of which it is undoubtedly a near relative. It is .... obvious that 
their absence from the lower Paleolithic industries of Europe is at 
once explained by the difference of the material used for making tools 
in the two continents. With any substance of a flinty nature an edge 
produced by the intersection of two large flake surfaces slightly in- 
clined to one another would be far too brittle for use, except in the 
case of very small tools or for comparatively delicate work. Also it 
would not be at all easy to produce such a very more or less straight 
edge. Made from quartzite, however, which is essentially a tough 
material, they form effective implements and were easily made. ... . 
Both in North and South Africa their association with ordinary pear- 
shaped and oval coups de poing fixes the industries and culture to 
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which they belong” (p. 66). Variants of the normal Stellenbosch 
implements occur. They are especially noticeable in the Pneil and 
Vaal river industries. On the grounds of their wide distribution in 
association with Stellenbosch forms, Burkitt rejects Goodwin’s sug- 
gestion that they should be regarded as a separate culture. This Vaal 
river technique produces a coup de poing with the cross section of a 
scalene triangle—it is essentially a product of the tough quartzite 
raw material by reversed flaking. Precisely the same technique in 
quartzite is reported by Tarel from Tabelbula, southern Algeria 
(cf. R. Tarel, Gisements préhistoriques de l’oasis de Tabelbala. Rev. 
Anthrop., 24, 1924). 

The Fauressmith industry, a more localized culture in the Orange 
Free State differs from the Stellenbosch in the more delicate character 
of the tools. Coups de poing are again typical, although small side 
scrapers and disc-like tools are found. The material here is indurated 
shale, and it is suggested that this is conducive to superior workman- 
ship. Burkitt is inclined to regard this industry as later than the 
Stellenbosch and indicative of a ‘“‘strong, middle Paleolithic in- 
fluence.”” The occurrence of resolved flaking and prepared striking 
platforms on certain pointed flakes confirms him in this view, but no 
stratigraphical evidence is in the meantime available. 

Evidence of increasing skill within the Stellenbosch culture ap- 
pears to be indicated by the stratified station at Montague Cave 
(C. P. Ashton), where Goodwin has found several successive industries 
of this culture separated by sterile layers. “It has been definitely 
proved at this site that the pear-shaped coups de poing . . . . are older 
than the flatter and more oval forms which never appear on the lower 
layers..... My own belief is that the situation is really analogous 
to that in Europe, namely that there existed an earlier lower Paleo- 
lithic, i.e., Chellean stock, the pre-Chellean stage being perhaps ab- 
sent, and that later Acheulean developments were introduced or 
developed in situ on parallel lines with the really astounding result 
that exactly similar industries occur in both regions. As a matter of 
fact most of the Lower Paleolithic implements found in South Africa 
would, in Europe, be classed as Acheulean” (p. 74). 

No pure Middle Paleolithic stations have so far been discovered 
in South Africa, but implements which in Europe would be called 
Mousterian, including roughly made “Levallois flakes,” have been 
reported from several sites. They are best represented at Glengrey 
Falls near Queenstown. Burkitt remarks that “it is quite possible 
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that the Middle Paleolithic culture survived long in North Africa and 
only penetrated into South Africa at a comparatively recent date.” 

An important station yielding implements similar to certain Upper 
Paleolithic forms in Europe, including gravers of various types, occurs 
at Howieson’s Poort. This industry “can be matched tool by tool 
from the industries at Elemanteeta in Kenya. Similar burins, too, are 
of common occurrence in the Capsian industries of North Africa.’”’ In 
the “Still Bay” culture of the southern coasts Mr. Burkitt again sees 
the influence of ‘‘Neoanthropic” man in a presumably Upper Paleo- 
lithic stage on the preceding culture of South Africa. The most 
distinctive tool is a sort of laurel leaf blade, often worked to great 
thinness with pressure flaking. Colonel Hardy has collected a series of 
tools, which suggest the development of this form from a ‘‘Mousterian’”’ 
point and Leakey has claimed a similar evolution in Kenya. Burkitt 
accepts these typologies and tends therefore to consider “that these 
pressure flaked lance heads, which have such a wide distribution” are 
not type fossils of the Solutrean culture .... but an indication of 
contact between Middle Paleolithic and Upper Paleolithic.”” Such 
typological evolutions are dangerously enticing, but in the absence of 
stratigraphic data must remain uncertain, and Burkitt admits that 
“why such contact should produce these lance heads, it is perhaps not 
easy to say.”’ Since the Still Bay culture is restricted to the south 
coasts his tentative suggestion is that “the Neoanthropic culture 
which gave rise to the Howieson’s Poort industry played a not incon- 
siderable part in the evolution of the Still Bay culture . . . . and that 
the Still Bay culture was a derivative of ....a hybridisation of 
Neoanthropic and Lower Paleolithic elements, which had already 
been subjected to Middle Paleolithic influences” (p. 87). It is, how- 
ever, difficult to explain the complete absence of pure Upper Paleo- 
lithic industries unless the hybridisation suggested had occurred 
further north and previous to the arrival of these cultures in the South 
African area. 

The later cultures of the area, although still relying mainly on 
chipped stone tools, are completely dissociated from the paleolithic 
cultures, the forms are distinct, and generally microlithic. A limited 
use of stone polishing occurs; incised pottery sherds and disc beads of 
ostrich shell confirm the later date. These cultures are related to the 
surviving Bushman cultures on the one hand, and to the famous 
South African rock paintings on the other. 
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The Wilton culture of the southern Cape province undoubtedly 
arrived from the north. Its sites extend through Uganda (the Magozi 
culture), Kenya, and Rhodesia. In southern Rhodesia it is un- 
equivocally associated with the later rock shelter paintings. The 
characteristic chipped implements are delicately chipped lunates, 
made in southern Rhodesia, at Gokomere near Fort Victoria, almost 
entirely of clear quartz. Bone tools, chiefly awls, are found and the 
material is usually unfossilized, i.e., the organic matter has not been 
entirely leached out. The lateness of this culture is confirmed strati- 
graphically at Montague Cave where Wilton tools overlie deposits 
containing coups de poing. 

The Smithfield culture is at present restricted largely to the 
western Orange Free State and appears on the known distribution to 
force a wedge into the territory of the Wilton culture, with which it 
was probably contemporaneous. Smithfield tools are larger and 
coarser than Wilton; concavo-convex side scrapers, duck bill end 
scrapers, and flaked points are the typical stone tools. In the earliest 
stage this culture was, so far as is at present known, largely con- 
centrated in the Reit valley. Burkitt considers that its absence in 
southern Rhodesia suggests an autochthonous growth in the Reit 
valley itself. But the mural art associated with Smithfield culture 
does occur in Rhodesia, and he admits that the typical concavo- 
convex scrapers “‘are formed by a very specialized technique, and yet 
the only other area where such objects are commonly found is in the 
Nile valley, and in the Fayum where they cccur in predynastic 
industries. .... It is quite possible to maintain the theory that a 
[subsequent] migration from the north... . introduced a culture 
which interacted with that of the Paleolithic Fauressmith folk still 
living in what is now the western part of the Orange Free State and 
the adjacent district of the Cape province, the resulting hybrid in- 
dustry being partly determined by the fact that indurated shale was 
the material close at hand for tool making” (p. 98). Despite the 
differences it is not impossible that the Wilton culture was responsible, 
for Wilton crescents do occasionally occur in the Lower Smithfield. 
The Upper Smithfield culture shows finer workmanship and is un- 
doubtedly very recent. Trade beads of European origin and tools of 
bottle glass are fairly well authenticated, while typical Smithfield duck 
bills (end scrapers) were being manufactured by ‘“‘Bush” folk in recent 
times. The kitchen midden industries along the coast represent not so 
much a distinct culture as the modification by a “strand-looping” 
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existence of the life of various groups who have moved down to the 
shore. The foundation of the culture is nearly always Wilton, but it 
cannot be assumed that the “strandloopers” were, without exception, 
Wilton folk. 

Paradoxically, the mural art of South Africa affords more abun- 
dant stratigraphical information than do the settlements, for many 
rock surfaces were used over a long period and the superposition of 
paintings and gravings in various styles and colors is consistent over 
wide areas. The collation of this material has resulted in the establish- 
ment of definite sequences. In southern Rhodesia three major stages 
are clear: (1) flat or outline drawings of animals in a simple natural- 
istic style in red, yellow, and brown successively, (2) the dark claret 
series in a distinct and more angular style, and (3) the clumsier earthy 
yellow, white polychrome series of more recent date. In the Orange 
Free State the rock paintings begin with the dark claret series, which 
here appears more developed and modern than in the north. Many 
of the later polychrome series are of great beauty in this area, and 
elaborate scenes occur. The distribution of the paintings of this 
“Central Art Group” coincide with that of the Smithfield culture, 
and it is with industries of this period that they are always found 
associated. The rock engravings of animals which are found over 
approximately the same territory are also apparently the work of 
Smithfield men, and among these a stratigraphical series has also been 
obtained. 

The paintings of the Southern Art Group, i.e., in the coastal belt, 
are on the other hand invariably associated with the Wilton culture. 
The paintings are quite distinct in style and far inferior to the Central 
Group. They are poorly drawn representations of animals, men, and 
human hands in a uniform bright red color. 

This art may be expected to throw considerable light on the pre- 
historic fauna of the area; the buffalo and elephant appear in the 
early and middle Rhodesian series and in the “claret” paintings of the 
Central Group. The close relations of some South African paintings 
with Mediterranean forms has long attracted attention. Burkitt does 
not deal with this problem in detail, but referring presumably to the 
earlier southern Rhodesian group, claims that “there are paintings 
occurring as far north as eastern Spain, which are exactly similar in 
style to those found at definite periods widely distributed in certain 
areas of South Africa.” There is an indication of associated cere- 
monialism at the Dombashawa site in southern Rhodesia, where ‘‘one 
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scene [of the Claret series] represents a human being pouring out rain, 
depicted by a number of dashes, over what must be meant to represent 
a tree. A tradition exists among the local Bantu natives today which 
connects this cave with the production of rain” and until recently 
offerings were brought for this purpose. Burkitt considers that 
“during its earlier phases the art was definitely connected with spots 
where ritual acts took place, although in some cases we find examples 
dating from the earliest times in sites which were undoubtedly homes. 

Later on, especially southward in the Union, it is quite likely 
that the older significance was somewhat lost.’’ Investigation of 
scarcely known groups, such as the paintings of the northeast Trans- 
vaal and Uganda, is urgently necessary for the furtherance of all these 
problems. 

It is clear then, as Burkitt concludes, that the story of South 
Africa is “a series of migrations from the north drifting slowly into 
the country one after another and, having arrived, intermixing with 
each other and sometimes forming new local developments, the whole 
process continuing until quite recent times.’’ Mr. Burkitt has success- 
fully indicated the wide significance of the problems of South African 
prehistory and the considerable results already achieved. His book 
should at the same time greatly stimulate the interest of South 
Africans in the early occupation of their continent, for the exposition 
is extremely lucid and the several cultures are admirably illustrated 
by Mrs. Burkitt. 

C. DARYLL FORDE 


ASIA 


The Yukaghir and the Yukaghirized Tungus. WALDEMAR JOCHELSON. 
(Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 13=11: 135-342, of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, Leiden, 1924.) 


This part of Dr. Jochelson’s monograph is devoted to Religion 
and Folk-Lore. The tales are supplementary to material published in 
Russian, and a good many of the samples presented are given in the 
original with both an interlinear and a free translation. A Yukaghir- 
English vocabulary is appended. 

Needless to say, Dr. Jochelson’s paper forms a substantial con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Siberian ethnography, especially as 
he constantly calls attention to differences from, or resemblances 
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with, the Tungus and Yakut. His general remarks on primitive 
religion in the introductory chapter are remarkably sane. He does 
not draw a sharp line between magic and religion and very properly 
points out that what are often described as distinct stages are only 
“coexistent elements which we find in the religions of even the most 
primitive peoples.”” (P. 137.) 

The Supreme Deity of the Yukaghir is a vague being who neither 
has prayers addressed to him nor receives any sacrifices (p. 235). 
The Sun is a beneficent being who actively guards morality, punish- 
ing bloodshed and incest. Of the beings controlling nature, three 
stand out conspicuously—the Owners of the Earth, of the Fresh 
Waters, and the Ocean. Animals were believed to have individual 
protectors, as well as general protectors of the species. Shamans are 
assisted mainly by the souls of animals and birds. While the notions 
of the soul are inconsistent, some characteristic ideas appear. For 
example, the unborn child is supposed to be entered by the soul of 
an ancestor; and a head-soul is distinguished from that of the heart 
and a third pervading the entire body. On death, the first-mentioned 
leaves for the Kingdom of Shadows. There is no cult of the dead; 
if anything, the spirits of the deceased are hostile to living members 
of the family (pp. 140-161). 

Death is due to the intrusion of a spirit which destroys the inner 
organs and frightens away the head-soul (p. 221). The shaman 
accordingly descends to the Kingdom of Shadows where the head-souls 
dwell (p. 157) or extracts the intruder (p. 203). 

According to the author, the shaman anciently represented his 
clan. After his death, his flesh was separated from the bones, dried, 
and divided among the surviving kinsmen, as were the bones. The 
skull, with a piece of wood and a face mask, was made into an idol, 
which became an object of worship (p. 163). At present, shamans 
are professional doctors without distinctive kin affiliations. His dress 
has been altered through Tungus influence. The coat represents a 
bird skin by means of which the shaman can fly (p. 169). The 
garments have a tendency to resemble the dress of women (p. 174). 
However, there were no women shamans (p. 193). “Every shaman 
has his favorite spirit-girls” (p. 197). Dr. Jochelson gives several 
accounts of shamanistic performances, one of them conducted by a 
Tungus of definitely neurotic type. 


Athanasy used to call forth his spirits with such wild onomatopoetic screams, 
whistling, grinding of teeth, and terrible facial contortions that the Yukaghir 
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would be terrified. In general, his performance was like an attack of madness 
or delirium tremens (p. 199). 

I had not observed among any other Siberian peoples a shamanistic 
performance quite so furious and stormy. Indescribable screams, cramps 
all over the body, jumps, big and small, kept on for two or three hours. 
I, as a spectator, was so exhausted, and my nerves were so unstrung, that I 
could not do any more work that evening (p. 200). 


Several details on other topics merit attention. As among some 
American tribes, the women go after the carcass of game killed by 
their husbands (p. 147). The corpse is not taken out by the entrance, 
but by raising the edge of the tent cover where the deceased lies 
(p. 232). Riddles occur, eight of them being given in text (p. 314). 

All students of ethnography will feel profound gratitude for having 
Dr. Jochelson’s valuable researches made accessible to them. 


RoBERT H. Lowrie 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Racial Elements of European History. Hans F. K. GUNTHER. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 279 pp.) 


Rassenkunde des deutschen Volkes. Hans F. K. GUNTHER. Twelfth 
edition. (Munich: J. F. Lehmanns.) 


The author of these works is undoubtedly a man of considerable 
erudition and of great industry. Unfortunately he seems to be a 
Nordomaniac. To those of us who attempt to maintain the proper 
scientific attitude of impartiality in racial studies it is a matter of 
considerable regret that discredit has been brought upon physical 
anthropology by writers who allow themselves to be carried away by 
class and race prejudice. It is a real tragedy that a man of Giinther’s 
ability should allow his work to be vitiated by his ever present bias. 

The reviewer cherishes no ideal of racial equality. He considers 
it wholly possible that there may be psychological correlates of the 
physical combinations whereby races are distinguished. He would 
welcome any scientific demonstration of a relationship between the 
objective physical criteria of race and psychological states or mental 
abilities. Up to the present time not one scrap of scientific evidence 
has been presented to indicate the intellectual superiority of the 
Nordic race over the Alpine race or over the Ainu race or over any 
other race. If we accept the very dubious intelligence tests at their 
face value (and these are the only means of mental measurement at 
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present available) we find that there is only one group of people who 
are demonstrably superior to most others in intelligence, namely, 
the Jews. But the Jews are not racially homogeneous and are not 
predominantly Nordic. The reviewer, though of purely British 
descent, cannot watch Jewish young men year after year carrying 
off the majority of the scholastic honors and not a few of the athletic 
honors in a great university, without the conviction that Nordic 
superiority is a dismal farce. 

Giinther’s books are full of portraits of obscure and famous 
persons, each labeled according to his supposed racial affinities. 
Picking out racial types from portraits is an amusing game, if one 
does not take it too seriously. Some of Giinther’s identifications are 
more than amusing; they are laughable. The cut of Ludendorff 
(Rassenkunde des deutschen Volkes, 74) is labeled “vorwiegend 
nordisch.”” The distinguished Prussian appears to be brachycephalic 
from this portrait. The reviewer fails to find President Hindenburg 
in the Nordic Valhalla, but that Corsican Viking, Napoleon I, is 
there. 

These books contain a great deal of interesting and valuable dis- 
cussion of racial data. This is particularly true of the Rassenkunde, 
which can be recommended to critical anthropologists. The other 
book will undoubtedly receive a favorable reception among members 
of the Ku Klux Klan and of the “Nordic Guard.” 

The reviewer yields to no one in his admiration of modern German 
research in physical anthropology. No country is turning out more 
high-grade work in the subject. The debt of physical anthropology 
to Rudolf Martin is unpayable, and there are many distinguished 

“successors to that lamented scholar in Germany. One therefore 
regrets the more that the anthropological science of Germany should 
be represented in English translation by a propagandist. 


E. A. Hooton 


Hair; with special reference to hypertrichosis. C. H. DANFortu. 
(American Medical Association, Chicago, 1925. 152 pp.) 


Professor Danforth’s short study of Hair is a most useful book 
for students of physical anthropology. He begins with a critical 
survey of theories of the origin of hair and its homologies. He con- 
cludes that as yet the phylogeny of hair is uncertain. He then deals 
in a very satisfactory chapter with the classification of hair. The 
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characteristics of human hair, its distribution, and regional differ- 
ences are discussed. Dr. Danforth is very skeptical of the supposed 
adaptive changes in hair slope claimed by Kidd and others. His 
conservatism on this subject seems to be well justified. Pigmentation 
of the human hair receives a rather inadequate treatment. 

A good deal of original research is embodied in the chapters deal- 
ing with the factors which affect the growth of hair. Cutting or 
shaving the hair has no effect whatsoever upon its growth. The effect 
of actinic rays upon the follicle is, as yet, imperfectly known. There 
is also no evidence that nutritional deficiency affects the hair differ- 
entially. There are great difficulties in the way of arriving at any 
useful knowledge of the relation between endocrine secretions and 
hair growth. 

The book concludes with an interesting discussion of hyper- 
trichosis and other aberrant forms of hair growth. Professor Dan- 
forth’s work is particularly valuable because of the clarity with which 
he summarizes the present state of knowledge of his subject and 
because of the impartiality which he employs in exposing the weak- 
nesses of many theories about hair which have received too facile 
acceptance. He does not cover up lacunae; he demonstrates witha 
certain ruthlessness that, on the whole, very little is known about 
hair. He also indicates with precision the lines along which profitable 
research may be conducted. 

E. A. Hooton 


The Cephalic Index and its Heredity. G. P. Frets. (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoof, 1926. 95 pp.) 


Dr. Frets has published raw material for the study of head length, 
head breadth, and the cephalic index, for which every anthropologist 
should be grateful. His mass of family data provides working material 
for every student of the subject. In the present monograph Dr. Frets 
attempts to demonstrate that separate and independent sets of 
factors control the inheritance of head form and head size. The 
factors for head form show dominance, but for those of head size 
the heterozygotes are probably intermediate. Both dominance and 
recessiveness of brachycephaly occur. Two schemes of Mendelian 
inheritance are offered. The first assumes nineteen “non-identica] 
pairs of factors” for head form. According to this scheme brachy- 
cephaly is Cominant with large teads and dolichocephaly with 
small heads. The dominance of brachycephaly is stronger in the 
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female and dolichocephaly in the male. The second scheme post- 
ulates three allelomorphic pairs. According to it, macrobrachycephaly 
is dominant over microdolichocephaly and macrodolichocephaly 
is dominant over microbrachycephaly. 

In spite of the enormous amount of painstaking labor which has 
been expended upon this research, the results, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, are not convincing. It is hardly possible to draw satisfactory 
conclusions upon the length and breadth of the head without con- 
sidering also the height. 

E. A. Hooton 


Au Pays des Ainou. GEORGE MONTANDON. (Paris: Masson & Cie. 

240 pp., 40 pls.) 

This is the first of two volumes devoted to the anthropology of 
northeastern Asia, resulting from the employment of enforced leisure, 
while the author was in eastern Siberia on a political mission. The 
present work deals with physical anthropology. The volume to come 
will treat of ethnography. 

The first part of the monograph is devoted to craniology. The 
author compares his measurements and observations upon the crania 
of a number of Paleasiatic peoples with the results of previous in- 
vestigators. The analysis is carried out in great detail and the 
comparative data are gathered into useful tables. Unfortunately the 
number of crania available to Dr. Montandon for study is in every 
instance so small that he is forced to draw his conclusions rather 
from the assembled means of comparative data than from his own 
series. In western Siberia Dr. Montandon recognizes a Paleosiberian 
type which is dolichocephalic and a Neosiberian which is brachy- 
cephalic and Mongoloid. In the eastern part of the area the Paleo 
siberian stocks are the Eskimo, the Ainu, and the Giliak-Aleut, 
whereas groups of different origins are the Tungus, the American 
Indian, and the Negroid. 

The pure Ainu type of skull is dolichocephalic, with a low and 
receding frontal region, well-developed supraorbital ridges, short 
face, low orbits. It is not a Mongoloid type but rather resembles the 
crania of long-headed whites of primitive type. Other Ainu crania 
show the results of Mongoloid admixture. 

The second portion of the volume deals with the anthropometry 
of living Ainu, Japanese, and Buriats. The series measured by the 
author includes 110 Ainu, 64 Japanese, and 28 Buriats, almost evenly 
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divided as to sex. The data are presented in detail and adequately 
discussed. On the basis of Montandon’s material the average Ainu 
has skin of a swarthy white color, abundant body hair, wavy black 
head-hair, brown eyes (often light brown or greenish in males), small 
stature (1.5% m. in males), thickset frame, stature span index of 103, 
moderate dolichocephaly (76), thick eyebrows under heavy supra- 
orbital ridges, no Mongoloid fold; mesorrhiny on the average (but all 
possibilities of the nasal index are realized), concave nose, absence 
of prognathism, and‘a°generally European aspect. 

The investigator recognizes occasional manifestations of a 
southern strain in the Ainu, but refuses to identify it as Negroid, 
Australoid, or what not. He considers the Ainu a remnant of the 
ancestral white Eurasiatic stock which in Europe diversified into 
several races but in Asia has become virtually extinct. The women 
of the Ainu have many more Mongoloid features than the men, 
a fact which, in the opinion of the author, may indicate a tendency 
on the part of the Proto-Ainu to outmarry. 

Montandon has done a sound piece of work, which is worthy of 
commendation. It is a pity that his craniometric material is so 
meager, but he has done well to present it with all available data of 
other writers as a safeguard against the inadequacy of his own series. 
Many anthropologists will regret that the author, in accordance with 
French custom, has omitted the calculation of standard deviations 
and other statistical constants now generally used by physical 
anthropologists. Fortunately, however, the raw measurements of 
individuals are published so that any writer who needs this material 
can rework it according to his own methods. 


The plates illustrating the physical types found among the Ainu 
are excellent. 


E. A. Hooton 


The Ancient Inhabitants of the Canary Islands. Earnest A. Hooton. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Peabody Mus. of Harv. Univ., Harv. African 


Stud., v. 7, xxv+401 pp.; 39 pls., 38 text figs., 1925. Bound, 
$16.00.) 


All that is known of the ancient Canarians, racially, culturally, 
and linguistically, is marshalled and analyzed in this work. Naturally 
Dr. Hooton’s chief concern is with the racial material, but the avail- 
able archaeological and documentary evidence is thoroughly digested 
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and admirably presented. Aside from its descriptive material the 
importance of the work rests on a new method of racial analysis. 

It is somewhat of a shock to discover that the Norman conquerors 
of the Canaries in 1402 found its people possessed of a culture of 
Neolithic grade. Not only were metals wholly unknown, but many 
other arts distinctive of post-Neolithic time, the wheel and draft- 
animals, writing, etc. Yet one might have expected later cultures to 
impinge on their shores, so close do they lie to the Mediterranean. 

Cultivators of barley and perhaps wheat, grinding in hand-mills, 
possessed of goats, sheep, pigs, and dogs, fabricators of baskets and 
mats, potters of a sort, armed with lance, club, and sling, for dwellings, 
caves, and dry-masonry huts, their culture presents a distinctly 
Neolithic aspect. The social order so far as it is known, presents 
nothing more complex than that we ordinarily associate with such 
a rudimentary material existence. A multiplicity of tribelets were 
presided over by an hereditary nobility, whose mode of life was not 
materially different from that of the plebeians. Marriage was 
normally monogamous, with a variety of plural forms permissible. 
Wife-lending and jus primae noctis are recorded. We cannot expect 
to find their religious life fairly represented in the early accounts, 
but had they possessed a rich ceremonialism it would surely have 
been noted. 

Cultural differences set off the islands: Dr. Hooton has wisely 
kept the accounts of them distinct. Gran Canaria, Tenerife, and 
Fuerteventura led in cultural richness; those farthest from the main- 
land, as might have been expected, were in contrast deficient, Gomera, 
Hierro, and La Palma. Those elements common to all the islands are 
viewed as the archaic culture of the earliest inhabitants, those less 
widely distributed as the contribution of succeeding immigrant 
groups (pp. 13, 295). It seems to me that this segregation of culture 
strata is dictated by a desire to establish correlations of culture with 
the several physical types. The alternative of diffusion of individual 
culture elements must not be waved aside. 

Whatever deficiencies are to be found in this account lie wholly 
in the inadequacies of the early chronicles and the paucity of archaeo- 
logical remains. Dr. Hooton has made the most of his materials. His 
interpretations of the fragmentary and often conflicting data impress 
me as wise. For instance, none of the early accounts mention boats, 
which Dr. Hooton supposes must have been used. The island life 
is unthinkable without them, and the extensive cultural similarity 
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presupposes their existence. Yet this may be another case of the 
Torres islanders. 

On the other hand, I am doubtful of certain social interpretations. 
Guanche tradition describes a separate creation of nobles and 
peasantry; to the first were given flocks, to the others none. 

This passage implies a flock-owning aristocracy and a racially distinct 
peasantry..... Espinosa and Galindo agree that some of the inhabitants 
of the island were fair and others dark and it is extremely probable that 
social lines followed this racial division, although it is cited by Espinosa as 
a topographical distinction between the people of the north and those of the 
south. It seems probable too that the flock-owning aristocracy was the 
blond element and the peasantry was gathered from the small brunet and 
more brachycephalic element, from the fact that the blonds were said to be 
on the northern side of the island, which includes Laguna and the Vale of 
Orotava and all the more pleasant and fertile areas of the island. Furthermore 
one cannot help being influenced by the fact that the tall, blond, pastoral 
people have invariably established themselves as military overlords of the 
people with whom they have come in contact throughout the Old and New 
Worlds (p. 20). 

This is piling up suppositions with a vengeance to serve a pro-Nordic 
thesis which will appear in the sequel. 

Again, inheritance of kingship in Tenerife was fraternal with 
succession passing to the eldest son of the first heir and so on. 

There is evidence here of a transitional stage between the inheritance of 

the kingship through the maternal line and its replacement by paternal 
descent (p. 21). 
Clear evidence to support this is not forthcoming. Dr. Hooton cites 
the marriage of the king of Gran Canaria with his first cousin alone 
or with his brother’s widow, and the marriage of a youth with the 
king’s daughter in order to succeed his father-in-law (p. 49). In 
Gomera the sister’s sons were heirs (p. 61). Why not take the data 
on their face without assuming the now generally discredited theory 
of matrilineal priority? Fraternal inheritance is not linked of necessity 
with matrilineal descent; it is quite as compatible with paternal, or 
with no unilinear reckoning. This is equally true of cousin marriage 
and the levirate, and even the avunculate, which on its face looks like 
excellent evidence of matrilineal descent, occurs among patrilineal and 
sibless tribes (Omaho, Fijians, etc.). Just why wife-lending is a 
“natural” concomitant of matrilineal descent in Gomera (p. 61) is 
not clear. 

There is also evidence of considerable physical variation in the 
islands. Beside the local variations in pigment mentioned above, 
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it is noted that shorter statures prevailed in the western islands, 
especially Gomera, the tallest groups being those of Fuertaventura 
and Lanzarote (p. 84). The blond element represents the western- 
most extensions of blonds in North Africa which is known to have 
been present prior to the Vandal invasion (p. 78). These valuable 
clues to racial composition could not, of course, be followed by Dr. 
Hooton, who was largely confined to crania for his study. 

Inter-insular differences are brought out by a consideration of 
cranial measurements and of observations on morphological features. 
These give differing results. Thus, balancing all general morphological 
resemblances, it can be said that the crania of Gomera are most like 
those of Tenerife, Gran Canaria stands somewhat apart, while Hierro 
shows considerably greater divergence (p. 152). On the other hand, 
the means of cranial measurements show Tenerife most divergent 
from Gomera, but decidedly like Gran Canaria; Hierro is like the 
latter; and Gomera like Hierro (p. 122). Dr. Hooton thinks the two 
sets of results are best harmonized if they are held only to show that 
Tenerife, Gomera, and Gran Canaria differ among themselves to 
about the same extent, with Hierro remote with respect to all three. 
(Hierro is the most southwesterly island of the group.) The difficulty 
seems to be that the presence of mixed types is obscured by averaging 
methods. 

The question thus arises how the several types are best dis- 
criminated in a mixed population. Dr. Hooton has propounded his 
method in brief elsewhere.! It rests on the tenet that in a relatively 
unmixed group the modal type will approximate the means of the 
several characters taken individually; where this is not the case the 
group is racially composite. The steps in his procedure are as follows: 

(1) The metrical and morphological features of each individual are first 
noted. 

(2) The means are compared with all available groups of known com- 
position (where many means are similar, the groups are racially alike). 

(3) The several types in the group in hand are discriminated according 
to the judgment of the observer. 

(4) The means of these types are then compared with the means of the 
whole group (if many means of a type are distinct, its validity is established). 

(5) These established types are then compared with “the most authentic 
and least mixed series of crania.” 


(6) The remaining mixed types may be analyzed to see what elements 
are comprised in them. 


1 Methods of Racial Analysis. Science, n. s., 63: 75-81, 1926. 
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It seems to me that there are several weak points in this procedure. 
The discrimination of the several types rests on subjective impressions 
whose validity is to be tested statistically. I venture that various 
anthropologists might choose differing types in the same population, 
every one of which differs significantly (statistically speaking) from 
the group norm. Their number is perhaps limited only by the number 
of significant points morphologists look for. A second weakness lies 
in the selection of “pure” racial types for comparison. Their dis- 
crimination involves the assumption that homogeneity is an index 
of purity (What of the now classic case of the Bastards?); or that 
isolation means purity; or they are arbitrarily asserted to be repre- 
sentative of types historically primary according to some scheme of 
racial development. I can see no way around these difficulties. But 
they appear to me to involve a minimum of assumption at the hand 
of a competent morphologist. A third and more fundamental issue 
is the question whether two groups with essentially the same physical 
characters are necessarily genetically identical. 

This analysis of the ancient Canarians is, I think, the first attempt 
by Dr. Hooton to carry out his program in full. 

A comparison of the Guanche with various European and North 
African series shows considerable resemblance to Nordics in general, 
but in particular the homologies with twelfth century Londoners are 
many and close. Such a resemblance might be due either to identical 
racial elements combined in exactly the same proportion or a com- 
bination of diverse racial elements in proportions to give the same 
means. Dr. Hooton is convinced that the similarities are not for- 
tuitous and are attributable to racial rather than environmental 
factors (p. 192). 

A series of types were next differentiated among the Canarians 
on general morphological grounds, in which facial features received 
heavy weighting: Guanche, Nordic, Mediterranean, and a residuum. 
When these groups of skulls were rated according to their departures 
from the average of the whole series, there appeared appreciable 
differences between the averages of the ratings of the several groups. 
There was also considerable association between the groups and the 
indices of the facial skeleton. The means of the indices of the groups 
also showed significant differences (p. 237). Dr. Hooton interprets 
these results as validating his segregation of the types, that is, these 
cannot be construed only as random samples of the total series 
(pp. 224, 232). 
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To determine their racial derivation these types were then com- 
pared with series of relatively simple racial derivation, pure or at 
least relatively so. Such comparisons show that the Canarian 
“‘Nordics” resemble more closely the ancient Grave-row dolichocephals 
of northwestern Germany and the Spanish Basques than any other 
Nordic or mixed Nurdic group. 

Under these circumstances I feel assured in concluding that our “Nordic’’ 

subgroup is actually predominantly Nordic in racial type with some ad- 
mixture of other elements (p. 243). 
Similarly the ‘‘Mediterranean” subgroup is quite close to modern 
Spanish crania (p. 246). A selection of all brachycephalic skulls shows 
that they are not a homogeneous group and therefore not so validly 
established as a component type as the subgroups just mentioned 
(p. 248). While measurements and indices show this group like the 
Kalmuk, on morphological points the resemblance ceases. 

Dr. Hooton feels that it is not sufficient to distinguish the various 
racial strains, but it is in order to show the proportionate inheritance 
of the pure types necessary to produce the resulting mixture observed 
(p. 268 f.). The scheme of inheritance for Tenerife may be generally 
stated as follows (p. 273): the numerically dominant element con- 
sisted of large dolichocephals, the second of small dolichocephals. 
The latter were joined by a very small brachycephalic element. The 
fusion of these two small elements gradually produced an increasing 
number of small meso- and brachycephals at the expense of the small 
dolichocephals. These small-headed groups probably constituted 
the common people of Tenerife. (Why? Must the dominant group 
always be Nordics? It is not so written in the old records.) The 
large dolichocephals mixed with these very slowly, increasing the 
proportion of mesocephals including now large mesocephals. 

A tentative reconstruction of the prehistory of the islands is 
projected on the basis of an attempted correlation of race, culture, 
and language. However plausible the history may be, Dr. Hooton 
has certainly gone astray in his correlation. If I interpret the cor- 
relation table (p. 297) correctly, Dr. Hooton wanted to show the 
proportion of each racial, cultural, and linguistic element in each 
island, with a view to showing how they correspond. Thus the most 
frequent culture group is Guanche, the most frequent racial type 
Guanche-Nordic, and the linguistic element non-Berber. It is then 
assumed that these three were historically associated, and each 
island is tested by comparison. This seems to me wholly inad- 
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missible. There is nothing whatever to show these associations 
actually existed. With respect to the history itself, differences in 
culture among the islands are uniformly interpreted as the result 
of migrations. This is unnecessary: the world is full of instances of 
diffusion without migration. 

There are many valuable by-products tucked away in this huge 
volume. Among the most striking is Dr. Hooton’s analysis of the 
Cré-Magnon race (pp. 192-207, 261 f.). Here he speaks categorically. 

The crania which have been attributed to this “race” are more hetero- 
geneous and variable than any ‘‘pure”’ racial type possibly could be. The only 
consistency shown by this racial type is the large size of the crania, their 
short, broad faces, and their chamaeconch orbits... . . The present writer 
believes that the “Cro-Magnon race” is nothing but an arbitrary selection 
of the extra large specimens of a faifly common, hybrid cranial form. Short, 
broad faces associated with dolichocephalic skull vaults are common in the 
crania of many peoples (p. 202). 


These particular hybrids are the result of independent inheritance 
of the dolichocephalic head of a medium-faced race (Galley Hill, 
Briinn, etc.) with the broad face of a brachycephalic group (e.g., 
Azilians of Ofnet, Neolithics of Grenelle). It may be of interest to 
note that Professor Boas has made precisely the same point with 
respect to the modern ‘“‘Cré-Magnons” of the Dordogne in the course 
of his lectures. There is also a suggestive discussion of the origin of 
the Nordic, Alpine, and Dinaric races in as many hybrid groups 
(p. 304 f.). 


LESLIE SPIER 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ford 


Animal Biology. J. B. S. HALDANE and JuLIAN HuxLey. (Ox 
$2.50.) 


University Press, American Branch, New York City. 

This is the latest of the Clarendon Science Series of ‘‘readers,”’ in 
which the concept of energy is made the unifying principle while the 
evolutionary concept is developed as a second main idea in the bio- 
logical volumes. The book is both decidedly readable and thoroughly 
scientific and is available therefore for the general reader as well as 
for use as correlated reading in any introductory course in the field. 
It is thoroughly up-to-date, including, in the chapter on “Physiology 
of Development,” representative samples of recent significant experi- 
mental findings and, under Methods of Evolution, reference to the 
very recent and most significant use of X-radiations to increase muta- 
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tion rates in Drosophila. The sequences and articulations are par- 
ticularly felicitous as brought out by the following selected chapter 
heads: “Development and Heredity,” “Exchanges of Matter and 
Energy,” “Transport in the Body” (under which are treated circula- 
tion, digestion, respiration, excretion, and the structures involved), 
“Organic Regulation,” “The Internal Environment,” ‘“The Results 
of Evolution: The Animal Kingdom.” As might have been predicted, 
the authors have made a contribution of distinct value to anyone 
aspiring to make an entry into the field of animal biology. 
S. F. Licut 


The History of Tattooing and Its Significance, with some account of 
other forms of corporal marking. W.D. Hamstry. (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1927.) 

Mr. Hambly has devoted three hundred and fifty pages 
to a rambling discussion of two theoretical points: (1) that tattooing 
is magico-religious in origin; and (2) that the practice of puncture 
tattooing was diffused over the world at a fairly late date and prob- 
ably from Egypt. The bulk of the discussion is devoted to the first 
hypothesis, illustrated uncritically with all varieties of proof. If 
tattooing be found at the present time associated with myths of its 
divine origin or inspiration, divine patrons of the craft, priestly 
practitioners, puberty rites, totemism, ideas of its value in the next 
world, marriage rites, birth rites, war ceremonials, fertility cults, 
use by shamans, taboos of any sort or rituals of any sort, then its 
magico-religious nature is said to be demonstrated in each special 
instance and for the practice as a whole. Mr. Hambly is so hospitable 
to any evidence from any area and supplements his illustrative 
material with such scanty knowledge o1 che cultural patterns of the 
cultures on which he draws, that the whole argument can be dismissed 
as worthless. 

His second thesis, the late diffusion of tattooing from one center, 
probably Egypt, is supported by the too familiar map in which four 
large P’s, applied at random, show the distribution of body painting 
on a continent, and a completely uncritical acceptance of some of 
the more fantastic attempts to establish a Polynesian chronology. 
The hypothesis which he advances is neither proved nor disproved 
by such comment. (The rough map is interesting, however, in reveal- 
ing the very wide distribution of the practice of chin tattooing for 
women.) 
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The by-products of this compendious work are no more satis- 
factory. There is no discussion of variations in techniques, even 
within the kind of tattooing which he calls puncture tattooing. Such 
matters as the use of stamping devices, variations in pigments, the 
renewal of patterns which have been distorted by growth or dimmed 
by age, are hardly mentioned. There is no discussion of the localiza- 
tion of particular ideas associated with tattooing. In oniy two 
instances, tattoo marks as identification marks in the future life in 
India and Indonesia, and scarification marks as signs of membership 
in social groups in Africa, is the material arranged so that the reader 
can draw any conclusions. There is no adequate study of the dis- 
tribution of designs or techniques. In the case of Polynesia, where 
Mr. Hambly does list the different islands, he neglects to mention 
the important historical point of the absence of tattooing among the 
Moriori and in Niue. 

The bibliography is far from complete. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous lack is the absence of any reference to the two excellent 
monographs on Marquesan tattooing by Mrs. Handy (Bull. B. P. 
Bishop Mus., vol. 1, 1923) and Von den Steinen (Die Marquesaner 
und ihre Kunst, vol. 1, Berlin, 1925). Conspicuous by their absence 
are also the painstaking summaries of tattooing in different Poly- 
nesian islands by Ling Roth in the publications of the Royal Anthrop- 
ological Institute (Journal, 4: 24; 35: 283; Man, 1906, no. 4; LA.E., 
13: 198). 

The discussion of art ignores the problems inherent in body 
decoration and the degree to which tattooing has developed or kept 
a style which is distinct from the local art styles, and consists instead 
of a series of remarks about “geometric schools” and ‘‘naturalistic 
schools,” the illustrations culled from widely separated areas. The 
main service of the book rests upon the assemblage of a large body of 
illustrative material about the number of diverse social and religious 
concepts which may become associated with such an old and widely 
distributed practice as tattooing and its relatives, body painting and 
scarification. 

Marcaket MEAD 
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Jochelson, Waldemar. Archaeological Investigations in Kamchatka. 
(Carnegie Inst. Wash., Publ. 388, 1928. 88 pp., 19 pls.) 

Layard, J. W. Degree-taking Rites in South West Bay, Malekula. 
(Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., 58: 139-224, 1928.) 

Legrain, L. Old Sumerian Art. (The Museum Journal, 19: 221-247, 
1928.) 

Lehmann-Nitsche, R. Coricancha. El Templo del Sol en el Cuzco y las 
Imagenes de su Altar Mayor. (Revista del Museo de La Plata, 31: 1-260, 
1928.) 

Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien. The “Soul” of the Primitive. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1928.) 

Li, Chi. The Formation of the Chinese People. (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1928. 285 pp. $5.00.) 

Lindblom, K. G. The Use of the Hammock in Africa. (Riksmuseets, 
N:r 7, 1928. Stockholm.) 

Lindblom, K. G. Further Notes on the Use of Stilts. (Riksmuseets, 6, 
Stockholm, 1928.) 

Lindblom, Gerhard. Kamba Tales of Animals. (Archives d’Etudes 
Orientales, 20: 1+110, 1928.) 

Loth, E. Sur la necessité d’un systeme pour I’anthropologie des nerfs 
peripheriques. (Anthropologie, published by the Anthr. Inst., Charles Univ. 
Prague, 6: 18~22, 1928.) 

Maly, J. Jean Evariste Purkyne anthropologue. (Anthropologie, pub- 
lished by the Anthr. Inst., Charles Univ. Prague, 6: 11-17, 1928.) 

Martin, Rudolf. Lehrbuch der Anthropologie in systematischer Darstel- 
lung. (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1928. 3 vols. 266 ills.) 

Mason, J. Alden. Some Unusual Spearthrowers of Ancient America. 
(The Museum Journal, 19: 290-323, 1928.) 

Matiegka, J. La trepanation et autres operations sur la téte a l’epoque 
prehistorique sur le territoire de la Tchecoslovaquie. (Anthropologie, pub- 
lished by the Anthr. Inst., Charles Univ. Prague, 6: 41-55, 1928.) 

Matsumura, Akira and Miyauchi, Etsuzo. Further Notes on Anthro- 
pometric Measurements of the Aborigines of Formosa. (Proc. Imperial 
Acad., 4: 408-409, 1928.) 

Mead, Margaret. Coming of Age in Samoa. (William Morrow Co., $3.) 

Michelson, Truman. Notes on the Buffalo-Head Dance of the Thunder 
Gens of the Fox Indians. Bur. Amer. Ethn., Bull, 87: 1-94, 1928.) 
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Montandon, George. L’Ologenése Humaine. (Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcan, 1928. 478 pp., 21 figs., ills.) 

Nordenskiéld, Erland. Indianerna pa Panamanaset. (Ymer, Tidskrift 
utgiven av Svenska Sallskapet for Antropologi och Geografi, Arg. 1928, H. 1 
och 2. Pp. 86-110.) 

Parvan, Vasile. Dacia. An Outline of the Early Civilizations of the 
Carpatho-Danubian Countries. (Cambridge: The Univ. Press, 1928. 214 pp.) 

Peake, Harold J. E. Presidential Address. The Introduction of Civiliza- 
tion into Britain. (Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., 58: 1932, 1928.) 

Peake, Harold and Fleure, Herbert John. The Corridors of Time. New 
York: National Book Buyers’ Service, 1928. 4 vols. 650 pp. 300 ills. $2.00 
each vol.) 

Plehn, Albert. Rassenpathologische Methoden. (Berlin: Urban & 
Schwarzenberg, 1928. 7 pp.) 

Poisson, G. Les civilisations néolithiques et énéolithiques de la France. 
(Revue anthropologique, 39: 239-256, 1928.) 

Preuss, K. Th. Monumentale vorgeschichtliche Kunstausgrabungen 
im Quellgebiet des Magdalena. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 465 
ills., 1929.) [Preliminary announcement with invitation to subscribe has been 
received.] 

Reichard, Gladys A. Social Life of the Navajo Indians. (Columbia 
Univ. Press [Columbia Univ. Contr. Anthr., 7: 1-162], 1928.) 

Renaud, E.-B. Les origines de la céramique Indienne du Sud-Ouest 
Américain. (Paris: Revue Scientifique du 11 aodt 1928. 11 pp.) 

Renaud, E.-B. L’Antiquité de L’Homme dans |’Amérique du Nord. 
(L’ Anthropologie, 38: 23~49, 1928.) 

Renaud, B. Chronologie et Evolution de la Culture Indienne du Sud- 
Ouest Américain. (Bull. Soc. des Amer. de Belgique, 1: 55-65, 1928.) 

Riviere, Georges Henri. Les Arts Anciens de L’Amérique. (Paris: Les 
Editions G. Van Oest, 1928.) 

Saintyves, P. Les procédés de guérison communs aux guérisseurs euro- 
péens et aux sorciers chez les primitifs. (Revue anthropologique, 39: 282-290, 
1928.) 

Scheidt, Walter. Rassenkunde, Vélkerkunde und vélkerbiologische 
Forschungs-und Lehraufgaben. (Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir Vélker- 
kunde in Hamburg, 13: 75-110, 1928.) 

Schranil, Josef. Die Vorgeschichte Béhmens und Miahrens. (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1928.) 

Schwantes , Gustav. Nordisches Paliaolithikum und Mesolithikum. 
(Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Hamburg, 13: 158-252, 
1928.) 

Seligman, C. G. Further Note on Bird-Chariots in Europe and China. 
(Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., 58: 247+254, 1928.) 

Schuller, Rodolfo R. Apuntes para una bibliografia de las lenguas indi- 
genas de la América del Sur. (Revista Histérica, Tomo 8: 51-60, 1925.) 

Simandl, J. A Contribution to the Histology of the Skin and of the 
Muscle of an Egyptian Mummy. (Anthropologie, published by the Anthr. 
Inst., Charles Univ. Prague, 6: 56-60, 1928.) 
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Skokowski, B. et Cwirko-Godicki, M. La taille de la jeunesse des écoles 
de Poznan (années 1917-1922). (Anthropologie, published by the Anthr. Inst., 
Charles Univ. Prague, 6: 77-80, 1928.) 

Smith, W. R. I. The Story of the Cherokees. (Cleveland, Tennessee: 
Church of God Publishing House, 1928.) 

Spinden, Herbert J. Maya Inscriptions dealing with Venus and the 
Moon. (Bull. Buffalo Soc. Nat. Sci., 14: 1-59, 1928.) 

Stolpe, Hjalmar. Collected Essays in Ornamental Art. (Stockholm: 
Aktiebolaget Familjeboken, 1928.) 

Stolyhwo, E. L/’analyse anthropologique des cranes provenant de 
l’époque epipaleolithique en Europe. (Anthropologie, published by the Anthr. 
Inst., Charles Univ. Prague, 6: 71-76, 1928.) 

Stolyhwo, K. La race neanderthalienne, est-elle homogene? (Anthro- 
pologie, published by the Anthr. Inst., Charles Univ. Prague, 6: 61-70, 
1928.) 

Suk, V. Congenital Pigment Spots in‘Eskimo Children. (Anthropologie, 
published by the Anthr. Inst., Charles Univ. Prague, 6: 28-34, 1928.) 

Suk, V. On Face Types in Man. (Anthropologie, published by the 
Anthr. Inst., Charles Univ. Prague, 6: 35-40, 1928.) 

Teit, James H. The Middle Columbia Salish. (Univ. Wash. Publ. 
Anthr., 2: 83-128, 1928.) 

Thilenius, Georg. Museum und Vélkerkunde. (Mitteilungen aus dem 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Hamburg, 13: 1-40, 1928.) 

Torday, E. Dualism in Western Bantu Religion and Social Organization. 
(Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., 58: 225~246, 1928.) 

Ur Excavations. Royal Inscriptions. (Philadelphia: Univ. Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1928. 100 pp., 59 pls.) 

Urteaga, Horacio. La organizacién judicial en el Imperio de los Incas. 
(Revista Histérica, Tomo 9: 1-50, 1928.) 

Verneuil, M. P. Les Temples de la Periode Classique Indo-Javanaise. 
(Paris: G. Van Oest & Co., 1928. 90 pp., 96 pls.) 

Weule, Karl. Negerpidagogik. (Jahrbuch des Stidtischen Museums fiir 
Vélkerkunde zu Leipzig, Band 9, pp. 56-80, 1922-1925.) 

Weule, Karl. Aufgaben, Grundlagen und Einteilung der Vélkerkunde. 
(Jahrbuch des Stadtischen Museums fiir Vélkerkunde zu Leipzig, Band 9, 
pp. 46-55, 1922-1925.) 

White, Newman I. American Negro Folk-Songs. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harv. Univ. Press, 1928. 500 pp. $5.00.) 

Willoughby, W. C. The Soul of the Bantu. A Sympathetic Study of the 
Magico-Religious Practices and Beliefs of the Bantu Tribes of Africa. (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928. 476 pp. $5.10.) 

Wimberly, Lowry Charles. Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads. 
(Univ. Chicago Press, 1928. 466 pp. $5.00.) 

Wrzosek, A. La bride mongole chez les enfants et la jeunesse des écoles 
de Poznan. (Anthropologie, published by the Anthr. Inst., Charles Univ. 
Prague, 6: 23-27, 1928.) 

Wrzosek, A. L’évolution de l’anthropologie en Pologne au x1x siécle. 
(Revue anthropologique, 39: 217~221, 1928.) 
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TWENTY-THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 


(Eprror’s Note: The Twenty-Third International Congress of Americanists met 
in New York City during the week of September 17th, 1928. A report of the sessions 
has been published by Professor Franz Boas in Science, 68:361—364, 1928. For the 
information of members of the American Anthropological Association Mr. N. C. Nelson, 
the Secretary pro tem, has kindly supplied the following data.) 


I. Statistical Data 


1. Nations signed up as members.................-.---. 33 
2. Governments represented by delegates.............. ae 
3. Institutions represented: Foreign 45 

American 33 Total....... 78 
4. Members enrolled: Foreign 101 

American 351 Total....... 452 
5. Delegates present: Foreign 59 

American 148 Total....... 207 
6. Scientific papers read 


and discussed: Foreign 
American ca. 95 


II. Scientific Papers 


The papers read and discussed were grouped under the following 
general topics: 


1. 
. Languages of the American Indians and Related Peoples 

. Archaeology and Ethnology of South America 

. Archaeology of Mexico and Central America 

. Archaeology and Ethnology of North America, with special 


WwW do 


Physical Anthropology of the American Indians 


sectional meetings devoted to the Southwest and to the 
Eskimo areas. 


. Spanish and French Influence on American Indian Life and 


Culture 


. Cultural Relations between North and South America 
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8. Cultural Relations between South America and the South 
Pacific 

9. Cultural Relations between North America and Asia 

10. The Antiquity of Man in America 


III. Popular Lectures. Motion Pictures, etc. 

1. The Excavations of the Carnegie Institution of Washington at 
Chichen Itza, Yucatan, Mexico, and Uaxactun, Peten, Guate- 
mala, in 1928. By Dr. S. G. Morley, Director of the work. 

2. Exploration in the Maya Area. By Frans Blom, of Tulane 
University. 

3. The Exploration and Mapping of Brazilian Guiana with hydro- 
plane and wireless, in two reels. By Dr. A. Hamilton Rice. 

4. Ceremonial of the Navaho Mountain Chant, in six reels. By 
Mrs. L. A. Armer, of Berkeley, California. 


IV. Special Exhibits Installed for the Congress 

1. The material exhibited consisted of: 
a. Original specimens, archaeological and ethnological 
b. Models 
c. New facsimile of the Vienna Codex 
d. Drawings, tracings, maps, etc. 
e. Enlarged photographs 
f. Colored prints 
g. Publications 

2. The contributing nations, listed alphabetically and not in the 
order of importance, were: 


Argentina Mexico 

Austria Peru 

Denmark U.S.A. 

Germany U.S. S. R. (Russia) 


3. The amount of space occupied by the exhibits totaled slightly 
more than 100 square meters. 


V. Literature Presented to the Congress for Free Distribution 

1. Character of publications presented ranged from duplicate 
copies of various serial publications on different phases of an- 
thropology to monographic pamphlets and large, expensive, 
bound volumes. 

2. The quantity of material received filled more than a half dozen 
shipping cases and totaled fully one ton, the greater bulk of it 
being the gift of the Mexican government. 
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3. The contributing nations were: 
Argentina, 3 titles Mexico, ca. 20 titles, 50-70 
duplicates of each 
Austria, 6 titles Sweden, 2 titles 
Denmark, 15 titles; 6 duplicates U. $. A., 3 titles 
Ecuador, 1 title; 50 duplicates U.S.S.R., ca. 15 titles 
Guatemala, 9 titles; duplicates Venezuela, 1 title; 100 
duplicates 
4. The distribution of the publications was as follows: 


Complete sets of the titles presented were, as far as possible, 
given to the four New York and Brooklyn institutions under 
whose auspices the session was held. The remainder was left 
for interested members of the Congress to take away. 


VI. 


The Closing Session of the XXIII International Congress of 
Americanists was held in Education Hall, School Service Building, 
American Museum of Natural History, at twelve o’clock noon, Satur- 
day, September 22nd, 1928. 

President Franz Boas presided. 

About two hundred delegates and visitors were present. 


Order of Program 


1. Greetings were extended to the belated Mexican delegates by 
the Chairman. 


2. The 


Secretary read the Resolutions voted by the Council as 


follows: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


An Amendment to the Statutes, requiring the Publication 
Committee to insert in the published Proceedings a state- 
ment announcing the institution or library in which the 
archives have been deposited. 

Reaffirmed by unanimous vote. 

An Amendment to the Statutes requiring that one hundred 
copies of the Proceedings be placed in the hands of a book- 
seller as the agent authorized by the Publication Com- 
mittee. 

Reaffirmed by unanimous vote. 

Resolution presented by C. Tagliavini that the XXIII 
International Congress of Americanists, in view of the im- 
portance of the linguistic and ethnographical materials 
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preserved in the Italian libraries, and in view of the ab- 
sence of any bibliography of this kind, considers it de- 
sirable that an inquiry be conducted in all Italian libraries 
by means of questionnaires. The Congress entrusts Mr. 
Tagliavini with this task and asks that he present the re- 
sults of his inquiry at the next Congress. 

Reaffirmed by unanimous vote. 

(d) Resolution presented by Dr. J. T. Medina of Chile that 

the XXIII International Congress of Americanists recom- 

mend to the governments of Mexico, Central America, and 

South America, the establishment of professorships of 

American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

Reaffirmed by unanimous vote. 

Resolution presented by Professor A. Penck expressing the 

desire to see the Loubat Professorships of American 

Archaeology and Ethnology re-established at both Berlin 

and Paris. 

Unanimously reaffirmed. 

(f) Resolution in reply to a proposal from the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland asking for 
cooperation between the International Congress for An- 
thropological Studies and the Congress of Americanists 
leading towards synchronization of future meetings in 
Europe. 

Be it resolved: 


(e 


(1) That it is the sense of the Americanists assembled that 
the organization of a truly International Congress for 
Anthropology, embracing all nations, be instituted in 
Europe. 

(2) That it is further the sense of this Congress that it 
would be desirable to hold the General Anthropological 
Congress and the Congress of Americanists at such 
times and places as to make cooperation possible. 

(3) That the next Congress of Americanists will be held in 
Europe in 1930 and we shall be glad if the General 
Anthropological Congress, to be organized, could meet 
at the same time and place. 

The adoption of the Resolution was reaffirmed by un- 

animous vote. 

3. The Secretary read the recommendation of the Council that 


6. 
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greeting be cabled to the following absent members: Mrs. 
Cecilia Seler, Mr. Alfred P. Maudslay, Professor L.Capitan, 
Professor Paul Rivet, Hofrat Professor Franz Heger, Professor 
Von den Steinen, Professor Amedeo Giannini, Curator W. H. 
Holmes. 

Adoption of the proposal was moved, seconded, and unani- 
mously carried. 


. Dr. A. C. Simoens da Silva of Brazil proposed a vote of regret 


and respect on the occasion of the decease of Dr. Manuelde 
Oliveira Lima, who died recently at Washington, D. C., and 
who at the Vienna session of the Congress introduced the use of 
the Portuguese language. 


. The Secretary read the Council’s recommendation that the 


formal invitation extended by the Senate of Hamburg be ac- 
cepted and that the XXIV International Congress of Ameri- 
canists be held in Hamburg in 1930. 

The adoption of the recommendation was moved, seconded, 
and voted unanimously. 

The Chairman announced the Hamburg Committee of Organi- 
zation as follows: Professor Georg Thilenius, Professor Dr. 
Kiichler, Professor A. Warburg. 


. Congratulatory remarks on the success of the XXIII Congress, 


the facilities and entertainments furnished by the various In- 
stitutions concerned, were made by several of the foreign 
delegates, including Professor Albrecht Penck, who chose the 
occasion to present a diploma of the Geographische Gesell- 
schaft of Berlin to President Franz Boas, and the Karl Ritter 
medal to Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 


. Final announcements by the General Secretary giving among 


other things the available statistical data relating to the mem- 
bership, attendance, and activities of the Congress. (See p. 
182f.) 


. Session adjourned sine die at 12:50 p.m. 


Publications Committee: 


Clark Wissler, chairman Franz Boas 
F. W. Hodge N. C. Nelson 
S. K. Lothrop 


N. C. NELSON, 
Secretary pro tem. 


dir 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH 


Dr. George Grant MacCurdy returned to Yale University on 
October 5 after three months in Europe conducting the eighth summer 
session of the American School of Prehistoric Research, of which he is 
director. The season’s work was confined to England, France, and 
Spain. 

Dr. MacCurdy announces that the school is to carry on field work 
during the late autumn and spring. This is being done through joint 
cooperation with two British institutions: (1) the Percy Sladen Fund; 
and, (2) the British School of Archaeology at Jerusalem. The autumn 
expedition to Iraq is already in the field, the American School’s repre- 
sentatives being Robert A. Franks, Jr., and Francis Turville-Petre. 
The representatives of the Percy Sladen Fund are Miss Dorothy A. E. 
Garrod and Mrs. Neil Baynes, O. B. E. All four have had experience 
in field work. Turville-Petre was the discoverer of the Neanderthal 
skull from Galilee; and it was Miss Garrod who discovered the re- 
mains of a Neanderthal child at Gibraltar in 1926. The district to be 
covered is Sulaimanieh, lying to the northeast of Bagdad. 

The second cooperative project will be with the British School of 
Archaeology at Jerusalem, the site being the cave of Shukbah on Mt. 
Ephraim, some seventeen miles northwest of Jerusalem. Miss Garrod, 
with the help of two former students of the American School of Pre- 
historic Research, has already dug one season at Shukbah, which 
turns out to be a station exceedingly rich in remains of both the 
Paleolithic and the Mesolithic Period. 

Dr. MacCurdy brought back with him two tools of rock crystal 
that were fashioned by Neanderthal artisans perhaps a hundred 
thousand years ago, and dug from the “‘Abri des Merveilles” in the 
Dordogne by two of the students. 


ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL COOPERATIVE INVESTIGATION 
UNDER THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


In response to a recent inquiry the Smithsonian Institution has 
requested the Comptroller General of the United States for an opinion 
as to the geographic limits included under the special appropriation 
for cooperative ethnological and archaeological researches under the 
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Bureau of American Ethnology. Under date of August 31 reply has 
been received that expenditures under this appropriation under the 
wording of the act may be made only within the geographic limits of 
the United States proper, and may not be extended to the territories 
of Alaska or Hawaii, or to any other areas which may be under the 
jurisdiction of the United States but outside of its geographic limits. 
C. G. ABzor, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 


Tue Pactric SCIENCE ASSOCIATION has issued the first announce- 
ment by the Netherlands Indies Pacific Research Committee con- 
cerning the Fourth Pacific Science Congress at Batavia and Bandoeng, 
Java, from Thursday, May 16, to Saturday, May 25, 1929. Abstracts 
of papers to be presented must be in the hands of the general secre- 
taries, Dr. H. J. Lam, Buitenzorg, and Dr. H. J. T. Bijlmer, Batavia, 
before January 1, 1929, and if possible papers should be sent at the 
same time, and in no case later than the final general meeting of the 
Congress. The anthropological meetings will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Negritos and Oceanic pygmies, blood-groups in the Pacific, 
the distribution of Veddaic and Dravido-Australoid elements in the 
Pacific, as well as other subjectsinphysical anthropology and ethnog- 
raphy. English is to be the language employed at all meetings, and 
those who intend to make addresses in other languages are requested 
to send in the substance of their remarks, typewritten in English, 
French, or German, before noon of the preceding day. 


It is PROPOSED to publish a work on Rock-Paintings of North- 
West Cérdoba, by G. A. Gardner. This work is to be published in a 
superroyal 4to volume of about 192 pages, and embodies the results of 
over six years’ investigation and study of the rock-paintings in the 
Argentine province of Cérdoba, a region very little known archaeo- 
logically. Subscription price, £3 3s. 


UNDER THE AuspPices of the New York University, College of 
Fine Arts, Dr. H. J. Spinden, of Harvard University, is giving a 
course on Arts and Industries of the American Indian in North, 
Central, and South America, as well as a seminar in Primitive Ameri- 
can Art. The museums of New York City will be utilized in these 
courses. 


In A STATEMENT by Dr. Chi Li, in regard to the work of the 
Chinese National Research Institute, he says: “The expedition [to 
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go to the Province of Kwang Si, to study the geology, paleontology, 
zoology, and botany of the province] hopes also to include eventually 
anthropology and archaeology in its scope. The cost will be shared by 
the national government and the provincial government of Kwang Si. 
The institute hopes in this way to develop systematic scientific ex- 
ploration of every province in China. 

“The membership of the institute includes thirty well-known 
scientific men. Dr. Li represents archaeology and was the first mem- 
ber of the new organization. He will continue as field representative 
of the Smithsonian Institution and the Freer Gallery.” 


STEPHEN C. Srums, who has been a member of the scientific staff 
of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, since it was 
founded in 1893, has been elected director of the museum, to take the 
place made vacant by the death of David C. Davies.—Science. 


MATTHEW W. STIRLING, the new chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, took up his duties on August 1, 
being introduced to the staff by Assistant Secretary Alexander Wet- 
more.—M useum News. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AMSTERDAM celebrated recently the seventieth 
birthday of Professor E. Dubois. The speakers recalled the services 
to paleontology of Professor Dubois, and more particularly his dis- 
covery and reconstruction of Pithecanthropus erectus.—Science. 


Dr. FrepericK L. HorrMan addressed the students of aero- 
nautics of the New York University, under the auspices of the Gug- 
genheim Foundation, on August 15, on the results of his recent trans- 
continental air journey, during which he traveled approximately 
seven thousand air miles. On his return from the West Coast, he made 
a stop-over in the Navajo country to assist the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in connection with the Navajo census. He also addressed the 
International Congress of Americanists in September on “‘Navajo 
Population Problems.’’—Science. 


In 1921 Proressor A. J. HeymMAnovicu founded the Ukrainia 
Psychological Institute in the city of Harkov. In the following year a 
department of anthropology was organized, with Professor Nikolayev 
at its head. Studies have been made of the influence of starvation on 
physical traits, but ‘the fundamental and largest theme of the depart- 
ment was the study of the anthropology of Ukrainia.”’ 
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Dr. MARGARET MEap, ethnologist in charge of the South Sea 
Island Hall of the American Museum of Natural History in New York, 
recently lectured before the faculty and graduate students of the 
department of anthropology of the University of California. Dr. 
Mead is on her way to the Admiralty Islands to make a psychological 
study of young children.—Science. 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON has been awarded the Carl Ritter medal 
of the Geographical Society of Berlin. As Mr. Stefansson was unable 
to visit Berlin to receive the medal, the presentation was made at the 
recent meeting of the Congress of Americanists in New York by 
Professor Albrecht Penck, president of the society.— Science. 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND PEARL, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
was elected president of the International Union for the Study of 
Demographic Problems recently organized in Paris. The work will 
have its headquarters in Paris and will hold its first international 
meeting in Rome in 1931.—Science. 


Dr. E. B. RENAvD, professor of Anthropology, University of 
Denver, spent three months in Europe this summer. 

1. Studying early pottery in the museums of Liége and Brussels, 
and has given a lecture on American Archaeology of the South- 
west, at the Royal Museum. 

2. With the American School for Prehistoric Research nearly two 
weeks were spent in England studying the prehistoric collec- 
tions of the British Museum, South Kensington Museum, 
History of Medicine Museum, and Royal College of Surgeons 
of London, and also at Cambridge University and museums of 
Ipswich and Norwich; on the field at Stonehenge, and all 
around East Anglia ending at Cromer on the North Sea. 

3. In France, the gravel pits of the Somme were visited and dig- 
ging in a Mousterian site of the Southwest was done with Dr. 
MacCurdy. The megalithic monuments of Carnac, Brittany, 
were studied. With Abbé Breuil work was done in the Pyrenées 
at Mas d’Azil and Trois Fréres; Tue d’Audoubert was also 
visited. Two papers were given at the Congress of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science, on American 
anthropology and archaeology. He was official representative 
of the Archaeological Institute of America. 

4. He conducted the students of the American School to visit the 
caves of Altamira and Castillo in northern Spain. 
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WaLpeMAR G. Bocoras-TAan, head of the Department of Ethnog- 
raphy of the University of Leningrad, was one of the participants 
in the Congress of Americanists held in New York City, September 
17-22. He was formerly connected with the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York, and has for the past 30 years been in 
close contact with American anthropologists engaged in studying the 
peoples of the Arctic circle both in North America and in Asia. 


Dr. WittiAM M. McGovern resigned from his position as 
Assistant Curator of South American Ethnology at Field Museum of 
Natural History on October 1 of this year. 


UNDER THE Epitrorsuip of Professor Raymond Pearl, a new 
quarterly will be issued in January, 1929. It is to serve as a medium 
“for the publication of the results of original research in any field of 
human biology, including physical and general anthropology, anthro- 
pometry, vital statistics, human heredity and eugenics, prehistory, 
human anatomy, sociology, constitutional pathology, and psycho- 
biology.” The articles must have general biological interest and are to 
embody original contributions. There will be no reviews, and all 
papers will appear in English. Each issue is to contain about 150 
pages. The publisher is Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois. The 
regular subscription price will be $5.50 in the United States and Can- 
ada, $6.00 elsewhere. The introductory price, however, is announced 
as $4.50 and $5.00, respectively. The advisory board includes: 
C. B. Davenport, E. M. East, Eugen Fischer, Ales Hrdlicka, H. 
Lundborg, Bronislaw Malinowski, Adolph Schultz, Clark Wissler. 


Dr. T. WINGATE Topp, professor of anatomy in Western Reserve 
University, has been appointed a member of the board of managers of 
the Brush Foundation, recently established in the interests of race 
betterment by a gift of $500,000 from Charles F. Brush as a memorial 
to his son.— Science. 


Baron ANATOLE VON HUGEL, formerly curatur of the University 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, died on 
August 15, at the age of seventy-three years.—Science. 


Proressor GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy is the author of the book- 
let entitled “Prehistoric Man,” which appeared last August as number 
43 of the American Library Association’s “Reading with a Purpose 
Series.” 
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Dr. C. Dary tt Forpe, of the University of London, awarded a 
Commonwealth Fund Fellowship for 1928-30, is working in the De- 
partment of Anthropology in the University of California, and will 
devote himself mainly to field studies in the Southwest. His previous 
work has lain mainly in European prehistory and the Editors hope 
shortly to publish a paper on “The Early Civilizations of Atlantic 
Europe,” which wiil summarize the results of his study of the mega- 
lithic culture of western Europe. It is only too rarely that European 
anthropologists are able to familiarize themselves in the field with 
the results and problems of American ethnology. We are the happier, 
therefore, to welcome a British worker in this country. 


Dr. Lestie A. WuiteE of the Buffalo Museum of Science left on 
October ist for a four months’ field trip to New Mexico, where he will 
continue his studies of the Keresan Pueblos. He has completed an 
ethnological survey of Acoma, and plans to conclude similar studies 
of San Felipe and Santo Domingo on the present trip. 


On NoveEMBER 5th Dr. Ales Hrdlicka gave a talk on ‘The Where, 
When and Why of Human Evolution,” to The New York Academy 
of Sciences. 


EARLY IN 1929 the firm of Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht in Gottingen, 
Germany, plans publishing ‘“‘Monumentale Vorgeschichtliche Kunst,”’ 
by Dr. K. Th. Preuss. The book is based on excavations near the 
sources of the Magdalena in Colombia. The subscription price be- 
fore publication is cited at 35 R. M. ($8.55), in cloth 42 R. M. 
($10.00). 


THE RocHESTER MunicipAL Museum, of Rochester, New York 
(Arthur C. Parker, Director), has begun a series of Research Records. 
The first issue, dated December 9th, 1928, consists in a paper by 
William A. Ritchie, on An Algonkian Village Site near Levanna 
New York. 
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